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The Annals of a Saintly House 
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The Annals of a Saintly House 

ung a devoutly veracious account •of foTfle''hitkerto unrecorded pas- 
sages in the lives of th^ mosfJioly Sh^^ri^^dfAin Araish^ of 
Margaret his sainted *^olu^*yind of fksir^ kaivsn-born Off- 
spring. ••.•..-.' -.':.• . 

•^ • •• # • • • • 



Some portions of the diary of Dick Dunn, Bohemian, 
journalist, and artist in black and white, came itf^o my 
hands, no matter how. .or why, some years a^o^nvith the 
right to deal with *it According to my own gpod 4)leasure. 
And there the matter/h'^d 'been like to rest, forjdi^,«since I 
saw nothing noteworthy: 'in • the few scribbld^^-^^es that 
were mine. Yet I pfeVei:^ed'themvaAd'tl»(>^tt>bably, for 
love of Dick Dunn ; as^uVe^ly'itot for lp\^^*Jb^*his diary. 

Last year chance ruled ' it /that I sho\rit]'b6 of service in 
extremity to no less a personage "than" Ahmet Ben Hamet 
Araf, the one-time honoured and fawned-upon counsellor 
and man of affairs to Morocco's greatest saint, Muli Hassan 
el Gharbi, the most holy Shareef of Ain Araish, "Allah's 
right hand upon earth," and " A Piece of Heaven to all 
Believers." I will not describe to you Hamet Araf 's cir- 
cumstances when chance enabled me to serve him. Suffice 
it to say that in casting about him for something that was 
his own which he could present to me as a mark of grati- 
tude, the erstwhile grand Wazeer to the Shareef of Ain 
Araish could find nothing more handsome than a stained 
and tattered folio upon which had been traced, with one of 
those pointed sticks that serve Moors for pens, sundry 
notes and commentaries bearing upon the affairs of that 
saintly house whose favour he had so long enjoyed. This 
folio, then, became mine, and, like Dick Dunn's diary, was 
by me preserved. Let it be understood that Ben Hamet 
Araf was no mere barbarian, but a thoughtful — cunning, 
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his contemporaries called it — man of parts, familiar with th^ 
English and French tongues, and travelled to boot. 

Quite recently it occurred to me to have my folio wri '€ 
out in English, that I might the more comfortably peruse 
it. Within the day I was comparing the transcription lin^ 
by line with the fragment I possessed of Dick Dunn's diary • 
Of the coxmcctioiT fiiptwe*eA.thc;3e two odd pieces of literaiy 
property, be .ybirtfc; judge, f ,^ine is the scribe's part, only; 
I lay my fihdlliefor^ you. /{t[ i$I*inine only inasmuch that 
I have c];f!anG&(^ to Hnd it, and) rQ:t*hp case more particularly 
of Ben-Hamt.t's folio, to translate* it, ai| I venture to think, 
into a shape more succinct and comprehensible than that in 
which i f(uii\d it. 






THRQtJGH TEA LEAVES/TO.'THE FUTURE 

* • _ • to '■ fc 

• *• •#yi«fj M£ Piaty^ <f Mr^Riihard Dunn 

"." :*'•'•• • *^ -'^^^ y - 

••/KqS'ting FJ All .Gate, July 23//, 18 — . 

A RATHER odS* thing .happened this evening. It might 
have been funny, but for the fact that it made poor Mar- 
garet Wycombe intensely uncomfortable, and, because of 
that, distressed my wife and annoyed me. There was a 
woman at the bottom of it, our newly-arrived guest, the in- 
tense and soulful Miss Storr-Wingate ; though to be just 
one should add that the womanhood of Miss Storr-Win- 
gate is a good deal of a negligible quality; by no means 
an outstanding feature of her personality. I heard of her 
taste in dress — she affects a kind of a bedgown in sage green 
with a leopard-skin girdle, and makes it serve for all times 
and occasions — and her uncomfortable theories of spiritual- 
ism, the transmigration of souls, women's missions, and the 
like, before she left Boston ; and I was not at all cordial in 
agreeing to my wife's inviting her here. They upset sane, 
lovable women, I think, these fantastic theosophical may- 
poles, with their toast-and-water diet, their gimlet eyes, and 
their sickly intensity. However the poor creature's here 
(though I gathered that her soul spent the afternoon with a 
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fmnd in Philadelphia. I should not be surprised ; and it 
really does not matter much, anyhow), and I suppose one 
must make the best of her. 

When I reached home from the office this evening, our 
visitor had arrived, she having landed at Southampton in 
the morning. She had a hectic high-pressure look which I 
attributed to fatigue. My wift. told me;Mjss Storr-Win- 
gate was in a slightly hysjteoca^jcpnditio^^'^ailkl ^tteould be bet- 
ter in bed. She had iq^isted ilf>on <remain1n^Aip^to meet me 
at dinner, however. -I-crJieivoured to givfe.^^en'ce of ap- 
preciation. After cofFee-^Miss Storr-Wingate, by the way, 
thinks black coffee rather gross ; she had asked for tea, after 
a dinner consisting .pf little beyond bread-crumbs- apd'Apol- 
linaris — my wife preS's^'d pur visitor to retire fo/ rest after 
her journey. Miss Storr-Wingate smiled .plaiti^ive su- 
periority at mention of sl6e,p* It seemed^ She. jl^as "fre- 
quently very clairvoy ant/' V that at such tjttijfe .'tixte future 
lives of some of those'abonji'her were a S^iWd^.page to the 
young lady; that the fit wajs V^trong Upon ^' her now, and 
that by our leave she would g^ze^ rcad^ arid transmit to us, 
particulars as to the life of our Margaret. I blundered in 
with an effort to change the subject, thinking — bat-eyed 
male creature ! — that I knew my womenkind well enough 
to be sure they were free of fatuous curiosity. That was 
my ignorance. The best and sweetest of women, herself 
encouraged our necromantic visitor. "My dear, it was 
only polite," she assured me afterwards. What a lot 
women have perpetuated and left alive in this world, apart 
from the continuation of the species ! 

We sat solemnly round her whilst Miss Storr-Wingate 
went through an incredibly puerile performance with what 
I believe are called the " grounds " in her tea-cup ; as naked 
^nd unshamed a piece of tomfoolery as can be imagined. 
T^hen she glared vacantly at my poor Margaret's fringe 
•for three minutes, and, drawing out a pocket-book, wrote 
^c following words, which I copy here from her original 
"screed." Maigaret lent me the half-dozen little pages, 
^pon my promising solemnly to return them. 
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"You have been cruelly deceived, and have kno\ 
trouble " 

(So have a good many of us, but, it. is true, Margare 
great trouble is barely two years old. I hardly know w 
I always shrank from recording it in this diary, Ti 
years ago, in the teeth of opposition from all her frien 
she married JuJiu^^AVrfaye, .a half-caste of sorts, haili 
from Heaven ^.kjliQivs whieoc, *1)ut somewhere South; 
actor-preachcKf^4clier-iiT0ipffefarirf" *chap, with an oli^ 
skinned neO^hy to face, a siRefy'jWpgue, and empty pockc 
He preache(f*the brotherhood o£ Wiankind, and wore a m 
undoirig smile in the presence df wom'en. Now mark i 
sequelt I^e* went to the altar, and sp^nt just twenty-f( 
hours ;wilhu Margaret, after the -c3&i:emibny. Then, w 
never a-^gOrd^ to a soul, he disappeared.* He left her in 
hotel Witfcojit 'sixpence. He tookliwjewellery. Her p< 
little forKiilej'jome eighteen Jiun^r^*^^p6unds, he had worn 
from her*thfei\Vj;iy§'bcft)r§i.. \\^tbin the week an accoi 
■*ff^is suici«f^'Ky .flrowning; at Tilbury, was in all 
papers; room t^keii.at rivex^ide* hotel in his own name, s 
all the rest of it. But fiis body was never recovered, an( 
could never make out why an intending suicide should h: 
stolen that jewellery. However, the death was establish 
and poor Margaret, who has been with us ever since, m: 
a pretty sad widow. And now comes Miss Storr-W 
gate, with her ) 

"You have been cruelly deceived, and have kno 
trouble. Of your past that is all I can tell. Your futu 
in parts, I see very clearly. You will shortly visit a coun 
you have never seen before, in which the costumes wo 
language spoken, and customs in vogue, will all be strai 
to you. There you will meet and admire a very dark n 
whose language is quite strange to you. Whilst yet ) 
cannot easily speak his tongue you will marry this m 
though not in his own country. You will live with him 
his own country, however, a troublous, exciting life. Y« 
marriage will give you a stepson, and subsequently a son 
your own ; this latter, a delicate, rickety child for wh 
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life you will constantly fear. He will live, however, a 
weak, rickety man. Your stepson will be a young lion, 
but not loved by you. A great shock will come to you 
soon after your marriage; a great fear will come upon you, 
connected with your past life ; but your own singular pres- 
ence of mind will carry you through this. Your son's 
marriage will deceive you; at the last moment it will dis-. 
appoint you ; and the end of your own life — Ah ! My 
vision's ended. I am sorry. I can say no more." 

A cheerful sort of forecast for a youug widow to ponder 
upon, it must be admitted. Margaret's big eyes were 
saturated in it, when she bade me good-night. I don't 
know that the ducking-stool for witches was such an alto- 
gether outrageous institution. 

August 3^/, 18 — . 

Thank goodness that misguided sorceress has left us; 
she has gone, with her sage-green bedgown, her sepulchral 
tones, her attenuated angularity, and her wearisome intense- 
ness. She has gone, and I trust in mercy she will never 
return. A doleful person. 

October u/, 18—, 

My asthma is beginning to bother me a good deal. I 
don't like the prospect of winter in London, and my wife 
hated Davos Platz when we were there last year. I would 
go further afield, Madeira, for instance, if I could get a man 
to take my place at the office. I could manage my weekly 
^icle all right, and the sketches, anywhere. 

October 20/A, 18 — . 

It is all arranged at last. I closed with the tenant for 
our flat this morning. We should be out of England within 
the week. We are going to Southern Spain, and my wife 
and Margaret seem delighted by the prospect. I am very 
well, too, hardly feel justified in going. But it would take 
^ good deal to prevent me, all the same. I have made over 
'Our thousand this year, which is always the way when you 
no longer need it. The men wonder why I stick to work 
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at all. Ah well ! We may cross over to Tangiers focr 

a time. I hope we shall. My wife will love to see the 
place again. 

• ••••• 

And here I have thought it well to bring an end to my^ 
extracts from the fragment I hold of Dick Dunn's diary. 

Dear old Dick ! But I am bound to say I think the 

transcript of Ben Hamet Araf 's tattered folio will prove 
more illuminative. Here I give it, at all events, — or, at 
least, a narrative in English embodying the curious story 
contained therein, with a certain amount of interspersed de- 
tail gleaned by me from the diary of Dick Dunn — for what 
it may be worth; asking only that you will not forget — 
even though it has not interested you — the foregoing ex- 
cerpt from the day-to-day jottings of a most excellent good 
fellow. In the matter of my folio's headings, and at one 
or two other vital points, I have not adventured beyond 
literal transcription. 

The Notes and Commentaries of Ahmet Ben Hamet Araf, by 
Allah's mercy counsellor to the Saints of saints, B*ism Illah ! 



OUR LORD OF AIN ARAISH AS LOVER 

As for the parentage and antecedents of Muli Hassan el 
Gharbi, the most holy Shareef of Ain Araish, he is, as every 
true Believer is aware, the child of Mohammed. Several 
times removed, no doubt, but the Prophet's lineal descendant, 
through holy Idrees, and a Piece of Heaven. That suffices. 
There is no Debrett in Morocco. 

Ain Araish is the extreme south-western corner of the 
realm of his Shareefian Majesty the Sultan, who, by the 
way. Serene Autocrat though he is, must needs eat dust 
when he meets Muli Hassan. The rest of the world may 
kiss the stirrups of the Sultan, but the Sultan must lout 
low, and kiss the finger-tips, or the djellab-hem, of the 
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Shareef of Ain Araish, whenever the two — the temporal 
and the spiritual potentate — may chance to come in con- 
tact. And this is because the Faith is mightier than the 
Throne; la ilaha ilia *llahof^ 

If one is a fatalist, you see, one realises that the Sultan 
cannot kill a man before his time for killing arrives. But 
the Holy Shareef, on the other hand, he can guarantee one 
a particularly unpleasant corner in Al Hotoma,* or inter- 
cede with his forefathers to secure a man an exceptionally 
handsome pavilion and garden in Paradise, with a river 
Bowing conveniently ''underneath," and a fascinating 
family of dancing girls and houris to ensure domestic fe- 
licity. 

The foremost Saint in the Moorish world is the Shareef 
of Ain Araish, and he makes a very handsome thing of it 
in the way of presents ; a Saint's only recognised source of 
revenue. And this is really no more than he deserves, for 
a more jovial, kindly host, or a more rollicking good fellow 
of a Saint, it would be difficult to imagine. And as to 
broad-mindedness, he accepts any sort of tribute, from a 
kiss and a pound of Moorish butter, up to an illuminated 
address and a herd of camels, with never a question as to 
the donor's mosque attendances or adherence to the Faith. 

A Saint could hardly carry tolerance farther without 
jarring upon the pious susceptibilities of his adherents. 

uli Hassan has done that once or twice, but, like a shining 
light in another church, he " has a way with him " which, 
combined with fatalism and the Mohammedan view of 
Saints and their doings, makes miracles of some of his 
peccadilloes and offences of none of them. To under- 
stand this you must endeavour to realise that from a Mo- 
hammedan's point of view Muli Hassan el Gharbi is not a 
man at all, but " a Piece of Heaven." Add to this the ab- 
solute and accepted theory that the Shareef of Ain Araish 
cannot possibly sin, and you approach the elevation oc- 
cupied by Mull Hassan in the eyes of a Moor. Some of 
his eancing girls, and a few others, may hold different 

'There is no other god but God. < An apartment in helL 
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views anent this Shareef 's being a man, and one humanly 
capable of indiscretions; but that is to beg the question. 
The Faith rules. 

Various indulgencies of Muli Hassan's which, in a free- 
living Bohemian bachelor, would make folk look askant in 
Europe, have been smiled at or ignored by all Believers, a 
pious motive •t^ing fitted to many of them, and the rest 
passing under the head of Saintly eccentricities not good for 
comrhon people but well enough in a Shareef. 

One of these eccentricities, though no Moor has dared 
openly to criticise it, has always been a sore point with 
every one of them. The Holy Shareef has shown at inter- 
vals a marked predilection for the society of English and 
other infidels. Even in youth he had plunged into " Naza- 
rene " society, as some men plunge into whisky-drinking. 
In point of fact, there were unspoken, restless rumours 
abroad among men, that the two sorts of bouts were in- 
timately connected. From their shocking nature it is 
evident that such whispering hints as these must have 
originated among Christians and unbelievers; for, as all 
the world knows, intoxicating liquors are strictly forbidden 
to the Faithful, and — Muli Hassan was and is Shareef of 
Ain Araish ! 

Richard Dunn and his party were, during their stay in 
Tafigiers, the crux of one of the Shareef 's worst known 
Christian bouts. Ramadhan was approaching when they 
arrived, and the Saint should have been in Ain Araish, pre- 
paring for the time of prayer and fasting. Instead, here he 
was in Christian-afflicted Tangiers, dancing attendance on 
two Christian women and fraternising, as host and friend, 
with a Christian man. In England, careless Dick Dunn's 
Christianity might not have been regarded as pronounced or 
obvious enough to swear to on sight. But the standard is 
easier in Morocco. There, a coat a collar and a hat, taken 
in conjunction, of course, and upon one man, mean in- 
dubitably one of two things : Christianity or Jewry. Thus 
is Morocco soothing to the Christian of doubtful piety. 

With him was Dunn's wife, another good fellow, though 
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D^ all a woman's woman in the best sense, as well, and Miss 
stsj Wycombe; Margaret Wycombe, a handsome girl, rich in 
the fair, Junoesque order of good looks, and having, besides, 
fm a curious dash of something Egyptian or panther-like, in 

!' her straight brows, impenetrable dark eyes, and sinuous, 
generous limbs. ^^ A bacchante turned Sphinx and sulking 
at the change," said a French attache in Tangiers, reaching 
clumsily after epigram. 
Rumour, the spendthrift, credited Margaret Wycombe 
with a chequered experience as a girl. That striking per- 
sonage, Julius Arnaye, was said to have magnetised her 
(luring his meteoric career in London, and to have, as it 
were, flung her from him under painful circumstances, im- 
mediately prior to his sensational end — with the usual ver- 
dict — in the Thames off Tilbury. 
I But, as may be imagined, the Shareef of Ain Araish is 
'above and beyond scandal, whoever the subject. A man 
|who is accustomed to seeing his cigarette-ends regarded as 
sacred relics, and the horses he has bestridden made objects 
il ^of adoration by devout passers-by, can hardly be expected 
if Oto entertain that eminently respectable form of cowardice : 
J fear of gossip. 

Muli Hassan had, at this period, never felt fear of any 
sort. And, apart from this, the common talk of any one 
of London's worlds is no more common property in 
Morocco than are the secrets of the courts of St. James of 
St. Petersburg. 

The Shareef had for years been upon friendly terms, 
periodically intimate but continuously friendly, with the 
Egertons and the Drehmans, both residents of Tangiers, 
and old acquaintances of Dunn's. It was at the home of 
the first-named family that he first met Dunn's party, and 
at the rambling, ruinous, cosmopolitan Liberty Hall in 
which the Drehmans lived their inconsequent and delight- 
fully methodless lives, that he pursued the acquaintance, at 
racing speed. 

The Egertons were assembled in the marble-flagged patio 
of their house, employed conventionally enough in dispent- 
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ing tea and rusks to their visitors, among whom were 
Dunn's party, resident then at the Villa de France, and two 
of the Drehmans. A scuffle of three or four horses' feet 
was heard in the courtyard without, and his Holiness of 
Ain Aralsh was announced. . His two body-servants re- 
mained outside on the terrace, and Muli Hassan, salaaming 
graciously in the entrance archway, was presented by Mr. 
Egerton to Dunn, his wife, and Margaret Wycombe. The 
Shareef 's counsellor, the stately Ahmet Ben Hamet Araf, 
had as always, followed his lord, a silejnt, bulky shadow. 

The saint aired a little of his quaint and flowery English, 
and sat down upon a chair, by way of giving an ultra- 
European touch to his general demeanour. His first glance 
at Margaret Wycombe showed that he admired her. So, 
if one knocks a man down and tramples upon him, the act 
might suggest that one is displeased with the man. When 
an ordinaiy Moor sets out to show admiration in a look, a 
camel could follow his meaning. When the Shareef of 
Ain Araish undertakes the same operation, the movements 
of his hands are an embrace, his glance an elaborate decla- 
ration of perfervid passion i the scene, one which cries out 
for its curtain, and privacy. 

They all sat together there in the patio, and talked over 
the customary afternoon topics, changes in the Legations, 
the coming and going of visitors to Tangiers, the incred- 
ible foolishness and wickedness of domestic servants, the 
actions of the German Emperor, the comparative merits of 
their neighbours' latest purchases in horse-flesh, and the 
absurdity of Britain's foreign policy. And all the while, 
Margaret Wycombe heard the Shareef 's horses champing 
their bits and pawing the cobbles in the courtyard, and felt 
his fine eyes piercing her very garments, at intervals, and 
peering into the physical heart of her, if not reaching her 
mind. Never before had she been so scorched. It made 
her to see reason in the custom which forces the women- 
kind of Believers to go veiled and with downcast eyes. 

Muli Hassan drank tea, like an Englishman ; he asked 
for more milk, and used a spoon, with easy nonchalance. 
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He put polhc qiKSfi oM S to 
self in his icoepdoo c£ a 
made. Wlien a Mciodsk 
patio, or to hand caps 
man diof^icd iqion one 
Ske noted also the loagif 
I such hoou^ was 
The Shaicef asked 
liked ridii^. Maigarct icpKcd 
as a youi^ girl, she had fivcd far a 
uncle's [dace in Ewrr, hot 
never bad a horse. Yes ; she hoped 
joy riding. No ; die had nerc 
and, certainly, she would like 
of the reallj Moorish 

Christians and dieir 

The callers drifted out one bf one. When Carl Dieh- 
man and his brother Ernest rose to take their leave, the 
Shareef, noddii^ to Carl, rose also. He said good-bye to 
his host and hostess, and turned then to Maq^sct, where 
she sat slightly apart from the others. The Samt's flowing 
draperies of silk and cambric curtained her from view. 
Mull Hassan bowed low over her hand. 

^ I — love — you," he murmuied, with lingering emphasis 
on each word, but yet in a tone dercrly pitched to reach 
no ears than Margaret's. ^ Not good-bye, then — mi mmr 
-Bcautifiil ! " 

Then he swept round, salaaming to the company, and 
withdrawing wbh the two Drehmans, with whom he rode 
away, followed by his retainers, who, like the Saint, were 
superbly mounted upon Barbs all of a colour, and capari- 
soned most gorgeously. 

Warm red raced angrily under the dusky cream of Mar- 
garet's cheeks. She hovered between contempt, amuse- 
ment, and armoyance, somewhat embarrassed in her hover- 
iiig, and vowing mentally that Mrs. Dunn should hear of 
this, and that subsequently the Shareef would receive a call 
from Dick Durm. On their way home to the Villa de 
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France Dick and his wife treated Margaret to a little 
friendly banter anent her obvious conquest. Desdemona 
was mentioned, and Dick Dunn swore that, in this case, he 
could never play the part assigned to the luckless lady's 
father. 

" One couldn't accuse a Saint of witchcraft, you know ; 
and, gad, but he's a very magnificent Saint, too, from all I 
hear." 

So they joked, and when the time came for Margaret to 
be alone with Mrs. Dunn, she talked, as Moors say, ^^of 
heaven and date stones," but did not mention Muli Hassan. 
No good ever came of making trouble, she told herself. 
The matter was not worth raking up and talking about. 
So she let it lie. If she had any thoughts on the subject 
they were not sufficiently direct to take shape, even in un- 
spoken words. And, after all, those whom experience may 
be presumed to have taught, have affirmed before to-day 
that no form of genuine admiration comes under the head 
of offences which the sex will not condone. 

As Margaret sat at dinner that evening with her guard- 
ians, in the great wainscoted dining-room of the Villa de 
France, a letter was handed to Dick Dunn, by a man from 
the Drehmans' household. It contained a cordially worde4 
invitation from Mr. and Mrs. Drehman, in which Dunn 
was requested to come " at once, or sooner," with his wife 
and their ward, and to regard the Drehmans' great Spanish- 
built estancia as their home, for so long as they cared to 
remain in Tangiers. 

" Please come without any delay. You will learn more 
of Morocco in a week with us, than in a year of hotel liv- 
ing. And it is reckless waste for^you to be staying in an 
hotel — waste of you, and of money, too." 

It was not of that order of invitations which the Dunns 
very often declined. Margaret Wycombe blushed when 
she heard it read. A woman's intuition made her shrewd. 

" He must mean — something," was her reflection. 

To be admired by the Shareef of Ain Araish is, for 
those that be women, to be drawn towards a whirlwind. 
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The Dunns, with Margaret Wycombe, moved into the 
Drehmans' estancia next morning ; and, though they knew 
it not, the donkeys upon whose backs their baggage was 
transported, were from Muli Hassan's own fandak. Way 
was made for those donkeys, as they crossed the crowded 
Sok, or market-place. The Christians in their wake prof- 
' ited by this fact, and thought that way was made for 
them. 

Early that afternoon Margaret called Mrs. Drehman's 
attention to a string of twelve saddle-horses, grey, black, 
white, and bay, pure Barbs every one, with a Moor at each 
horse's head, and two others in the rear, each bearing an 
English side-saddle, head-piece, and curb-bridle on his 
shoulder. 

"They are lovely horses," said Margaret, watching the 
mettlesome beasts as they were led to and fro in the sandy 
lane beyond the Drehmans' courtyard. ^^I suppose they 
are being exercised." 

A moment later a messenger arrived from the Holy 
Shareef, with a flowery request that Margaret and Mrs. 
Dunn would honour Muli Hassan by choosing; mounts for 
a ride that afternoon. Carl Drehman seemed to know all . 
about the matter. He offered to accompany the ladies. 
Another mount was found for Dick Dunn, and presently 
the Shareef himself arrived, with an imposing following. 

The Shareef, Carl Drehman, and Dunn were the three 
men ; Mrs. Dunn, Miss Drehman, and Mai^garet the ladies; 
a groom of the Drehmans', and five perfectly mounted fol- 

I lowers of the Saint's, were their attendants; and thus a 
handsome cavalcade of twelve turned out for the afternoon 
ride, as the result of a carelessly expressed hope of Mar- 
garet's that she would one day renew her acquaintance with 
horse exercise. 

The Saint was not a man who allowed grass to spring 
under his feet where the subjugation of a woman might be 
concerned. He led the party, by Margaret's side, and did 
not once relinquish his position as her cavalier till the ride 
was over j nor, for that matter, did he relinquish it then* 
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Margaret rashly admired the magnificent steel-grey Ba 
which the Shareef himself rode, and with more enthusias 
than she bestowed upon her own chosen mount. Tl 
horse, with side-saddle and appurtenances complete, w 
placed in the Drehmans' stable that evening, the groo 
who brought the animal and two great sacks of barley r 
maining in chai]ge of it, and at Margaret Wycombe's sc 
disposition. All this, with a polite message from the Sal 
explaining the delight and pride he experienced in placii 
his horse, as he hoped he might presume to place himse 
and his following, at the disposal of ^^ the beautiful La 
Margaret." 

"This becomes serious," said Dick Dunn, proceedi 
incontinently to treat the matter as a huge joke. 

There could be no doubt that the Drehmans favour 
Muli Hassan. He always had been popular in their ve 
catholic establishment. Now, and for the space of t\ 
weeks, he practically ruled it. Tangiers was ransacked a 
its inner places exnibited; its treasures were revealed, 
secrets were unveiled, and its very essence was extract 
and, as it were, placed on tap in the Drehmans' great hou: 
as the result of the Shareef 's sudden fancy for one Christi 
girl, who, until quite recently, but rarely had command 
the services of a housemaid. 

Then came the entertainment in which Muli Hass 
was the acknowledged, as well as the actual host. 

Margaret was reminded of her expressed desire to see 
inland Moorish town. With all kinds of diplomacy, ]V| 
Dunn was given to understand that the question u 
brought forward for her pleasure and her husband's gain, 
a writer with new experiences to seek. Very little oppo 
tion was raised, and on a spring of the year morning wh 
Morocco was still verdant and untouched by the fire 
summer, Mr. and Mrs. Dunn, Margaret, Carl Drehm 
and his sister, set out from Tangiers with Muli Hassan 
the head of a following of some two hundred men, a 
three hundred animals, for the Holy ShareePs castle in 
Ksar. 
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Mounted and armed guards, twenty abreast, rode before 
t and behind the caravan ; music-makers, and masters of the 

J powder-play, beguiled the way by day and night ; the pa- 
vilions erected each evening for the Christians made a 
small town of canvas, and the whole countryside, at heart 
made sullen and bitter by their Saint's profanation of his 
sainthood, turned out, witn music, eun-firing, and devoutest 
protestations, to pay homage to Muli Hassan upon his 
travels. 

All this was heady wine to Margaret, for she was made 
to feel that the man who inspired it all was her most hum- 
ble slave, whose highest wish was to, as it were, collect 
tribute and homage to lay at her feet. And this method 
of conquest was even more ^thoroughly exploited by the 
Saint when his guests were established in the great white 
castle at El Ksar, where Maigaret queened it to her heart's 
content for ten days, enthroned in such absolute and semi- 
barbaric monarchy and state, as no other Christian woman 
can ever have experienced this side of Suez. 

" I tell you what, Shareef," said Dunn when the visit 
came to an end, " you really must give us our turn, you 
know. We have decided on spending the summer in 
France this year ; Trouville, I think. Will you come and 
try a month or so of summer with us in Europe ? " 

The Saint acquiesced with prompt and easy cordiality ; 
thereby undertaking, without pause for consideration, what 
no Shareef of Ain Araish ever had undertaken since time 
was. 

How Margaret Wycombe steered through the conclu- 
sion of her stay in Morocco, and her parting with Muli 
Hassan, on the very eve of Ramadhan, it was— no mere 
man could hope to tell. Her tactics, seeing that they ef- 
fectually staved off a crisis of any kind, must have been 
masterly, her commands most peremptory. The Shareef 's 
last word in all these matters was — 

''Trouville then, when the sumnfer is full, and — that 
which is written shall be. B'ism Illab ! And by Holy 
Mohammed, his beard, but if the Shareef of Airv ^t^vm 
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comes not, — ^then you shall know that this our Morocco is 
under the sea/* 

• • • • • • 

And at this point — the words above quoted as Muli 
Hassan's are the very words, literally translated, of my 
weather-beaten folio— the notes of Ben Hamet break off 
into a portentously long-winded discourse anent the effect 
upon tribute-paying country Moors, their veneration and 
practical support of their Saint, which might be expected 
to follow the ShareePs recent carryings on with Christians. 
As Ben Hamet held the purse, his opinions were doubtless 
of value — in their place. My concern here, however, is 
not tithes, and I turn therefore to the next narrative head- 
ing in my folio; I delve industriously in the remaining 
fragments of Dunn's diary, and, by the aid of a little sim- 
ple literary joinery, evolve from the two curiously dissimilar 
documents, the following unique chapter in the life of ^^a 
Piece of Heaven." The counsellor was obviously not 
above borrowing from Sok story-tellers, and the professional 
vendors of the Harun-er-Rasheed legends of Baghdad, in 
the matter of his titles. 



THE FORTY DAYS AND NIGHTS OF 

ENTERTAINMENT 

[In the perusal of which the pious may win innocent enjoyment, 
whilst none save the impious and heathenish inclined^ will find 
food for irreverent carping. The unclean see mire in Holy 
Mekka, Not so the true Believer, There is but one God, 
whose Prophet is Mohammed^ whose Right Hand upon earth 
is our Saint and Lord of Ain Araish, B'ism Illah !] 

Once clear of Morocco, and re-established in the world 
of cabs and policemen and civilisation, Dick Dunn and his 
wife quickly grew tb regard their brief but animated con- 
tact with a live Saint in Morocco, merely as the most 
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picturesque and fairy-tale-like feature of a month or two's 
picturesque and rather unreal sojourn in a foreign land. They 
were helped to this view of the matter by the fact that the 
Drehmans, who knew their Moorish world well, had said 
to Dunn in parting from him — 

"And, of course, you mustn't think seriously about your 
invitation to Muli Hassan to join you in Trouville. The 
thing's utterly out of the question. He is a pretty outrage- 
ously unconventional Saint from the Mohammedan point 
of view, already. His entertaining you was a most un- 
heard-of thing, and made Believers pretty savage. But for 
the Shareef of Ain Araish to travel to France, like a tourist, 
and stay with you in Trouville — Eheu ! My dear fellow, 
even this one aaren't do it." 

So when, at home, Dick Dunn occasionally spoke in the 
humorous, reminiscent vein, of " our friend the Shareef," 
it was as one might say '' our friend Lobengula," or '' our 
worthy acquaintance Chief Squatting Bull of the Chicko- 
was." 

As for Margaret Wycombe, her mind was always one 
of the kind not easy to read. She kept her counsel and 
pronounced no opinions. She never mentioned Muli Has- 
san's name unless in answer to a direct question, and then 
she spoke briefly, gravely, and as of a gentleman whose 
guest she had been, and whom she looked to meet again in 
the ordinary course of things. 

" But, my dear Margaret, we're not living through the 
Thousand and One Nights," said Dunn once, laughingly. 
"Consider the street-boys and the impossibility of things. 
Think of his Serene and gorgeous Holiness in a railway 
train — his dancing-girls, kief-pipes, and magnificences ; his 
army of hand-kissing retainers ; a ' Piece of Heaven ' in 
profane Europe ! Think of it, Margaret ! And the Dreh- 
nwns ought to know, you know." 

''You invited the Shareef, and he accepted your invita- 
tion," replied Margaret quietly. 

''It's my firm belief you're letting concealment, like a 
worm — eh? I believe you cherish a secret attachment. 
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Have a care, Margaret ! A Saint, you know. For mortals 

to aspire to the gods There, there ! If you look so 

serious, I shall really believe it." 

Margaret continued to keep her counsel. And presently, 
when June lay bright and warm upon the land, the three 
crossed over to Trouville and established themselves very 
comfortably in the Villa Bonheur; a creeper-coverea, 
many-gabled, roomy place, which Dunn had leased from its 
owner, as a furnished residence for, four months. 

The Villa Bonheur stood well up on the slope of the hill 
which shelters Trouville's landward side, and its garden, 
even when compared with its many charming neighbours, 
was a fine one. The villa itself, though its irregular archi- 
tecture and warm colouring made it quite of a piece with 
the carnival atmosphere which fills Trouville every sum- 
mer-tide, was a fairly spacious place, very comfortable, and 
less ephemeral, less like stage scenery in its structure, than 
were the most of those near to it. 

Dick Dunn and his household were very happy there, 
and despite his frequent enjoyment of the frivolities per- 
taining to this little seaside Paris, Dunn managed to get 
through some good work at his writing-table, in a room of 
the villa which looked out over tree-tops upon Trouville, 
the Casino, the colour-flecked promenade, and the mouth 
of the Seine beyond. 

Came to them then, with cafe au laitj on a morning 
when July was half spent, a letter forwarded from Dunn's 
London address, written in excellent English, and signed 
on behalf of the Holy Shareef of Ain Araish, by Carl 
Drehman, in Tangiers. The letter stated in a matter-of- 
fact way that in accordance with Dunn's kind invitation 
given during his recent stay in Morocco, the Shareef of 
Ain Araish contemplated starting upon a date named for 
Trouville. Thinking that it might the better suit his host's 
plans, Muli Hassan would take the liberty of making the 
visit a purely friendly and informal one, and would travel 
without a suite. Dunn would be warned in due course of 
the ShareePs arrival in France. 
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"Oh, come; well, it's kind of his Holiness not to bring 
a retinue of two or three hundred mounted brigands with 
him ! Great Mohammed ! is this Trouville or Baghdad ? 
And so he's actually coming," ejaculated Dick Dunn, when 
he had finished reading the letter aloud. 

"You invited him, you know," was Margaret's demure 
comment. 

"It really is very strange," murmured Dunn's wife, her 
soft eyes scanning Margaret with feminine thoughtfulness. 

" H'm ! yes, so I think," hummed the less perceptive 
male. ^^But, gad, he did us remarkably well in £1 Ksar; 
we must give him as good a time as possible while he's 
here. Well, well ; and I understand the sacred gentleman 
draws annual tribute in coin and kind from some hundreds 
of thousands of devout Mohammedans. Mary, my dear, 
without contemplating anything extravagant, I think you 
must somewhat enlarge the bread-and-butter department, 
eh ? " 

"Yes, indeed," agreed the housewife; "but we have a 
good deal to be thankful for. Imagine what it would be if 
he were bringing a lot of his servants ! Well, I certainly 
never thought for a moment he would really come. Did 
you, Margaret ? " 

"Oh yes, I thought so. He accepted the invitation, 
you know." 

" My dear," said Mrs. Dunn subsequently, when the two 
women were alone together, " you will really have to be 
careful in the way you treat the Shareef." 

"Yes, I will be," assented Margaret slowly. 

" I fancy, you know, that he takes a good deal more for 
granted than an Englishman would, or than you imagine." 

"Do you ? I hardly think so. But don't be afraid ; I 
shall be careful." 

" Well, I only wanted to put you on your guard, dear. 
I am older than you, and " 

"Yes— thank you! I know your kindness." Mar- 
garet's still, dark eyes had an inward-gazing expression. 
She may have been scanning the past ; that phase of Lon- 
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don life in which Julius Arnaye had come, conquered, an< 
disappeared. Margaret may have thought that Mar 
Dunn's few years of seniority could hardly teach, as ths 
period had taught her, knowledge of the ways of men. A 
all events, had she been thinking this, then had her eye 
surely looked thus and not otherwise. Curious eyes the 
were, and of late it seemed that something of a new ligl 
had smouldered at back of them. Determination or amb 
tion or desire ; something of the sort this new light di 
suggest, and the suggestion was likest to ambition, or d< 
sire of power. 

Dunn naturally wrote to Tangiers to assure the Sharee 
of his welcome, and steps were taken towards arranging f( 
his entertainment. 

Some eight or ten days later, when the occupants of tl 
Villa Bonheur, in various stages of semi-undress, were ei 
joying their morning coiFee on a balcony which overlookc 
the garden, a servant entered to them, announcing, wii 
signs of some perturbation, the presence at the front do< 
of a party of ^^ foreign Indians with cabs full of bundles.' 

^^This must be the first of the Thousand and Or 
Nights' Entertainments," cried Dunn; and followed tt 
servant downstairs to make investigation. 

In the porch Dick Dunn found a Spaniard in the act c 
untwisting one end of a picadura cigarette. Outside stoc 
three Moors, fine-looking nien, whose great djellabias we: 
of rich blue cloth, handsomely embroidered. In the roi 
beyond were a string of six fiacres, laden inside and 01 
with baggage of the Moorish kind ; great bundles cordc 
up in Tetuan blankets, and a few iron-bound boxes. 

Dunn looked round for the Shareef. That was h 
Christian ignorance. Saints are not couriers, that the 
should travel with the pack-animals ! 

The Spaniard had a little English. 

" Sir, we have arrive," he explained pleasantly, if perha] 
somewhat unnecessarily. 

'' Very glad to see you, I'm sure," said Dunn. " Ai 
the Shareef ? " 
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" Will have arrive also, sir, in few days — manana pasa 
manana. I, being Spanish gentleman, speak English, — 
French a little — make you the way for Shareef." 

"Oh yes; I see. You clear the way for the Shareef — 
and his baggage. And these Moors ? " 

"The Moors, ah*' — ^the guide waved one hand in a 
finely aristocratic gesture — ^^ the Moors h's all right, sir ; 
h's servant for the baggage.'' 

"I see. Well, they had better unload and bring the 
things in, had they not ? " 

" I will see to that, sir. Eh, Hamet ! Ah, Selam ! " 

The three Moors proceeded somewhat languidly to un- 
load the cabs, and Dunn learned that they had arrived by 
that morning's boat from Havre. 

Mrs. Dunn was somewhat alarmed bv the arrival of 
four advance-guards, but in the course of the day matters, 
as it were, shook down comfortably enough. Fortunately 
the basement accommodation of the Villa Bonheur was 
spacious. Twelve square feet of floor room and a few 
rugs, made contented Moors of the three Believers ; and 
a garret with two or three francs a day by way of pocket- 
money, maintained the guide in happy and dignified afflu- 
ence. 

Four days later, arrayed like Solomon, and followed by 
[ a joyous throng of Trouville street idlers, the Shareef of Ain 
Araish descended from a fiaci:e outside the Villa Bonheur, 
accompanied by his nine-year-old, wheat-coloured son, 
Muli Ben Hassan el Gharbi, Mohammed's youngest scion, 
and a youth of some parts. The Saint was preceded in an- 
other carriage by a French guide, employed onlv for the 
journey from Marseilles. In a carriage which followed the 
Shareef 's closely, came Ahmet Ben Hamet Araf, the coun- 
sellor and man of affairs. Following this again, came a 
fiacre containing the ShareePs scribe, a pale, slender, high- 
nosed aristocrat from Fez, with one of Muli Hassan's body- 
servants, one of his son's men, and a cook, Meknasi-born, 
*e three, and blacker than a raven's wing. Two cab-loads 
0^ baggage formed the rear-guard of the procession. 
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^^ His son, eight Moors, and a Spaniard,'' said Dunn 
afterwards, with a laugh ; ^^ and that's what he calls a 
purely informal way of travelling with no suite ! Preserve 
us from his formal compliments !" 

But, needless to say, no suggestion of this was permitted 
to tinge the Dunns' welcome of their august visitor. They 
met him at the villa's entrance porch, which was framed in 
a glory of trailing wisteria, and Muli Hassan's flowing 
sleeves swept the tiled floor when he bent over the hand of 
Margaret Wycombe, in greeting her. Then the Saint's lit- 
tle son was presented. He salaamed prettily, one tiny hand 
resting the while upon the magnificently jewelled haft of his 
dagger, a crescent-shaped toy, sheathed in chased and coral- 
inlaid silver, and slung upon an inch-thick cord of green 
silk. After this the party filed within doors, Mrs. Dunn 
leading with the Shareef, then Margaret, busily petting Ben 
Hassan, then the great Hamet Araf, followed meekly bv 
the scribe, and, lastly, the master of the house, his hands 
thrust deep into the pockets of his trousers. 

It became speedily evident that during the past few 
months Muli Hassan had been carefully posted upon many 
matters of European usage. Hints of coaching received 
from the Drehmans were scattered through his conversa- 
tion, easy yet modest, the respectful court he paid to Mrs. 
Dunn, and the discreet indirectness of his policy where 
Margaret was concerned. The Saint's eyes, however, oc- 
casionally addressed Margaret through this veneer, and their 
language was as feverently eloquent as ever. Its ardour did 
not apparently discompose Margaret at all. She was a 
young woman of strong self-possession. 

In many respects the hands of a guest are freer than are 
those of a host ; his actions are untrammelled, the way of 
his inclination unquestioned. The Shareef of Ain Araish 
took the fullest possible advantage of all these, the liberties 
of the guest. But he used his advantages so graciously, his 
aims were so princely kind, his schemes so frankly based 
upon a generous desire to provide enjoyment, that even the 
strictest kind of host would hardly have grudged them to 
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lim. And Dick Dunn was not strict in his attitude to- 
wards the conventions. 

In the most matter-of-fact way imaginable, the Saint 
asked permission to erect a shed at the end of the villa's 
garden. Dunn acquiesced with a smile, regarding the re- 
quest as the forerunner to some mild form of joke. On 
the afternoon of the same day, the Shareef 's French guide 
brought twenty-two workmen into the garden. Within 
twenty-four hours a very presentable kind of summer-house, 
containing half-a-dozen banks and a fireplace, stood, 
sheltered by trees, at one end of the garden. Here the 
Shareef 's suite took up its abode, only Hamet Araf and the 
scribe remaining within the villa. 

In the garden's centre stood a huge plane-tree. The 
Saint looked with favour upon this and proposed to make it 
the roof and centre of a banqueting pavilion. The work- 
ing battalion attacked it, Trouville's largest nursery garden 
was despoiled, and in the time a mushroom takes about 
reaching its prime, the plane-tree was made the centre of a 
really beautiful arbour or pavilion. A great table was built 
round the tree's trunk, gaily-coloured tent canvas filled in- 
terstices between its spreading branches, great ferns, moss- 
covered stones and trailing plants, walled the place in, and 
two hundred Chinese lanterns were delivered at the villa for 
use in the Shareef 's pavilion by night. 

On Muli Hassan's third evening in Trouville, the whole 
party dined with him as his guests, on the terrace of the 
Casino. The Shareef 's own cook had spent the afternoon 
in the kitchens of the Casino, so that no Believer need have 
feared contamination or the introduction of any forbidden 
food into the menu. The Saint drank champagne, how- 
ever, displaying a pretty taste, too, in his choice of vintages. 
He was personally accountable for exactly two pints. It 
inay be, of course, that he had issued some kind of a special 
dispensation to himself in the matter. Dinner over, the 
party inspected the petit chevaux tables, and the Shareef 
good-humouredly lost a few twenty-franc pieces. Coffee 
^2is partaken of, and the ba,nd listened to for half-an-hour. 
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The Shareef asked permission to stake something at 1 
tables on Margaret's behalf. The party gathered ab( 
him, and way was made for the princely-looking f 
eigner. 

He staked a twenty-franc piece and won. Marga 
blushed and nodded. He staked principal and winnii 
and won again. Chairs were provided, and the party 
came interested. Margaret's colour heightened and e) 
Mary Dunn's soft eyes took on a glint of light not fami 
to them. The fascination of hazard is to be repulsed o 
by the cold stare of logic. A woman's sidelong glan 
welcome it. 

In a little more than one hour the croupier tapped 
table three times, shrugged his shoulders indifferently, i 
announced, with no expression in his voice, that play a 
over for the night. ^^ Monsieur le Nabab had broken 
bank." 

It was not a large bank, but the Shareef was able 
hand over to Margaret at the Villa Bonheur just eij 
thousand five hundred francs, as the result of his one hoi 
stewardship of her twenty-franc piece. He did it v 
gracefully and with a fine carelessness regarding the moi 
itself, which sat the better upon him by token that it \ 
quite unaffected. The whole episode was strong wine 
Margaret. The Saint had travelled far this evening uf 
the road of his desire. 

Several acquaintances of Dunn's asked for and obtaii 
introductions to Muli Hassan in the Casino, and at elei 
o'clock a party of ten sat down to a light supper, in " 
SherifPs pavilion," as the arbour under the Villa Bonhei 
plane-tree was called. 

This was the modest beginning of the Shareef of I 
Araish his now historical "Forty Days and Nights 
Entertainment." Accustomed as she is to carnival, 
cocotte Trouville will not readily forget the six weeks wh 
followed this evening. The Dunns, Mary and Dick, i 
assuredly never forget them. And it is likely that tl 
became engraven, as a landmark in a varied life's way, u{ 
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the mind of Margaret Wycombe, the woman who un- 
doubtedly was the root inspiration of them, as she was the 
accepted queen of the period. 

Minor Saints, wandering Dervishes, cut-throat village 
robbers, desert pirates, ascetic fanatics, poor and pious tillers 
of the earth, tyrannical officials, prisoners, merchants, 
savage Riffians, and untamed Arabs in every corner of Mo- 
rocco and Algeria, had indirectly contributed, through their 
offerings to the Saint, to the gaiety of '' The Forty Days." 
Tourists from England, Germany, Spain, America, Italy 
and half-a-dozen other centres of civilisation participated 
in the entertainment. A string band from Paris, two 
Spanish danzarins with their castanets, three pair-horse car- 
riages, a reserved table at the Casino restaurant, and the 
most devoted services of all the tradesfolk in Trouville ; 
these were a few of the Shareef 's tools ; his wand to the 
magician. 

The net result was forty days and nights of almost un- 
broken carnival, the which, be it said in justice to Muli 
Hassan, left Dick Dunn never a five-pound note the poorer 
than it found him. The Shareef was peremptory on this 
head, and not easy to deny. Then, too, to be sure, it was 
his affair. There could be no mistaking the ultimate sig- 
nificance of it all. 

On the last of the forty days, Margaret Wycombe be- 
came, by right of marriage, the holy Shareefa of Ain 
Araish, a Sacred Personage, wife to Muli Hassan el Gharbi, 
and a '' Piece of Heiaven "to every true Believer. She was 
whirled and danced into marriage if ever a woman was ; 
but to be just one should add that she danced by no means 
unwillingly. 

The ceremony was a civil one and performed by her 
Brittanic Majesty's consular representative at Havre. But 
an English clergyman's benediction was pronounced over 
the pair, and all publicity given to their union. The Dunns 
opposed the marriage until all opposition was proved use- 
less, and then made the best of it. The Holy Shareef 
settled a Tangiers house of his upon the bride, and* sundry 
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other property of a less tangible character. He showed 
Dick Dunn a formal dispensation, under his own hand and 
seal, and attested in due form by the Kadis of Tangiers and 
Ain Araish, whereby his three Moorish wives, Fatema, 
Ayesha, and Seysa had been divorced and made wives of his 
no longer. 

" You must have been pretty sure of your hand, Shareef, 
before you came here," said Dunn. 

^^B*ism Illah ! That which is written, my friend, is to 
be!" 

" H'm ! Yes— evidently." 

Dick was not aware that each one of Muli Hassan's 
wives was a Shareefa in her own right, by birth that is, and 
therefore, according to Mohammedan law, could not under 
any conceivable circumstances be divorced, save by death. 
And, in any case, as the Shareef himself explained to an in- 
quisitive Christian well known to the present writer : 

" The Shareef of Ain Araish is the law unto a Believer. 
I am the Shareef!" 

The wedding feast took the form of a supper, a trul] 
regal banquet, served in the Shareef 's pavilion under th< 
Villa Bonheur's great plane-tree, at ten o'clock on the nigh 
of the wedding day, and attended by all the really interest- 
ing people in Trouville, a bare one or two of the worthj 
but uninteresting sort, and four or five literary friends of 
Dunn's from London. 

At an early stage of the night the assembled compan] 
became tacitly agreed that the pavilion was the best possible 
place in which to begin and end this farewell entertainment 
and so, when the serious items of a luxurious menu ha< 
been dismissed, cigarette smoke began to curl freely abou 
the plane-tree's branches, and all vestige of formality wa 
laid aside. 

They kept it up with all manner of good-fellowship 
under the plane-tree there, in the garden of the Villa Bon- 
heur, until the soft-breathed summer morning was so fa 
advanced, that the sky over Seine grew purple-grey, colour- 
ing warmly at the approach of day, the essence of whict 
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filled the arch of heaven, and trickled dimly through the 

pavilion's umbrageous roof. Going to bed seemed a tame 

sort of folly, for Shareef and Shareefa were to cross to 

Havre at eight, en route for Paris, Marseilles, Tangiers, 

and the land in which Muli Hassan was the Right Hand of 

Allah. 

So the whole company trooped within-doors and laid 
siege to the villa's kitchens. Sleepv servants were bundled 
off to rest, and dames in silk attire kilted up their skirts and 
issued laughing instructions anent charcoal and kettles, to 
their attendant cavaliers. The Saint and his bride were en- 
throned upon the great kitchen dresser, a messenger brought 
fresh milk from the town, and, amidst a great rattle of 
laughter and the jingle of pots and pans, cafe au lait was 
t£ served en famille^ and day ushered in to the tune of ^^ A 
|£ Hunting Morning," sung in his best manner by Reginald 
Sinclair, one of Dunn's London friends, chorused till the 
house rang again, and applauded with an eneigy too frenzied 
to be called merely enthusiastic. 
)f A melee of well-meant music, cosmopolitan but patriotic, 
^1 succeeded the hunting-song, and finally the Shareef and his 
bride, followed by Ben Hassan the boy, new-wakened and 
sleepy-eyed, in the care of his Father's counsellor, were es- 
corted to the Havre boat's landing-stage, and there wished 
hon voyage^ by the entire company of the previous evening's 
supper-party. 

Their cheers followed the Shareef 's party half across the 
Seine's mouth, on its way to Havre. And that was the 
way of Margaret Wycombe's farewell to spinsterhood, and 
to the men and women of her own kind ; this the manner 
in which an end was brought to Muli Hassan el Gharbi's 
wooing of an infidel, and his famous sojourn among the 
Christians. 

" Eh, eh ! B'Um Illah ! " quoth the holy man, as he 
gathered his silks about him preparatory to leaving the little 
steamer at Havre. 

Margaret, the Shareefa, said nothing. Her thoughts, 
ineditations upon future policy and the like, gave this Saint 



i 
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by marriage all the occupation she had any desire for just 
then. But these bore upon other doings of the Shareef of 
Ain Araish, as yet undone, and so have no place in this 
veracious account of the Forty Days and Nights. 
• ••••• 

And here, as scribe, I am brought face to face, not merely 
with a break in the recondite lucubrations of the great 
Ahmet Ben Hamet Araf, counsellor and preserver of obser- 
vation's stores, but with the end, final and absolute, of my 
fragment of Richard Dunn's diary. Lacking altogether 
then the guiding and explanatory light which this latter 
document has been to me, I proceed with my transcript of 
the remaining portions of Ben Hamet's dilapidated and 
recondite folio. This tells me little or nothing as to the 
Shareef 's honeymoon, but, as the following narrative will 
show, throws some light upon Margaret's doings in the 
earliest days of her sainthood. 



THE SHAREEFS RETURN TO AIN 

ARAISH 

[^Beiftg an account written by his slave and Counsellor Ahmet Ben 
Hamet Arafy of the Holy Shareef* s entry, with the Shareef a, 
into the city of El Ksar el Kebr, on the journey to Ain Araish; 
and of the surprising adventure which there threatened our 
young Lord, the hope of the pious , Ben Hassan ; in which were 
engaged a Camel, bereft by Allah of its understanding, and a 
Beggar, blessed by Allah with the opportunity of serving the 
Prophet* s youngest Child upon earth. B'ism lUah !] 

A WHITE city, white walled, flecked pearl and green in 
parts by lichen over decay, and pierced as to its roofs by 
the towers and minarets of thirteen mosques and a grim 
old Kasbah.^ To the left of the main outer gate, a long, 
lumpy hillock, twice the height of the city walls, and cu- 

■ 

^Moorish fortress or citadel, containing prison, courts, etc. 
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riously covered on its cityward side by an enticing array of 

;ffl| greenery } grasses, herbs, palmetto shrubs and branches; 

m branches, in a country well-nigh denuded of all Ismc trees, 

I and in which wood is very precious. The whole, glittering 

fin brilliant, spring-of-the-year sunshine, like a handful of 

J crystals flung into a pestle of mossy stone, and set on a 

^1 ridge in a wide expanse of fertile, undulating plain. 

One might have imagined the hillock to be a sort of 
playground or ornament, so festively it was clothed. But 
the circling kites and keen-eyed hawks that skimmed about 
its sides, they were wiser. They knew it for the city 
rubbish-heap, their hunting-ground during centuries past. 
Its this day's ornamentation might deceive a visitor — a 
guest of note, to judge from the amount of labour expended 
upon this mountain of refuse — but the carrion birds saw 
through the greenery. 

And the White Beggar, too, he who for several years 
now had lived beside the city gates and held converse 
with no living thing, save the gaunt pariah dog which 
crouched beside him, and once, long since, with some 
white men in a Christian camp, when he had begged for 
and obtained a few English newspapers ; the WhiteBeggar 
of EI Ksar must have been cynically amused by the sHn- 
deep respectability on this spring morning, of that which 
yesterday had been a very naked pile of refuse. 

The news of the hour in this, as in other parts of his 
Shareefian Majesty's realm of Morocco, was that on that 
very day the Sacred Shareef, Muli Hassan el Gharbi of Ain 
Araish, would, with his retinue and his new wife, she 
whom he had snatched from among infidels and made holy 
by the contact of his sacred person, make triumphal entry 
into the city of El Ksar ; there to rest awhile in the course 
of his journey from the coast, where he and his bride had 
spent six moons, to his own territory of Ain Araish in the 
extreme South-west. 

The Shareef was taking his Journey seriously and losing 
^0 time by the way. Two of his advance riders reached 
£1 Ksar well before noon on the third day after leaving 
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Tangiers. This meant close on twenty miles a day ; no 
bad pace for such a Saint as Muli Hassan to maintain, withr 
a retinue of three hundred men and five hundred animals. " 
His camp each night made a biggish village, with its owni 
fandak (enclosed space for tethered beasts), its own outer I 
and inner soks or market-places, its line of armed guards, I 
and its temporary mosque or house of prayer. 

To judge from the state with which Shareefa Margaret 
travelled she must have learned already some method of 
working her own will with the Shareef, and could by no 
means be deemed a victim to any kind of Oriental despot- 
ism behind the curtain. She occupied her own separate 
pavilion at night, a small mansion of canvas, and each 
evening a brush fence was erected to enclose a passage of 
six paces round about this tent. By day the Shareefa 
viewed the landscape from a magnificently caparisoned 
litter, an armed soldier riding on each side of her, another 
in front, and a fourth in her rear. Three long-tailed, 
dainty-stepping Barbs were led behind her litter, one always 
saddled in anticipation of her will to ride. 

The Shareef himself was a devoted and skilful horseman, 
stnd seldom, on other than ceremonial occasions, entered 
the green and gold litter, the property of his forefathers of 
several generations, which formed part of his impedimenta. 
On this day of his descent upon El Ksar, the Saint rode a 
white mule, an animal famous throughout Morocco, an 
almost priceless beast whose fast walk kept a horse at a 
short canter or a brisk trot. When he drew near to the 
city gates, however, Muli Hassan would sit in his litter and 
be borne by twelve slaves. These things are part of a 
Saint's business. 

Beside him caracoled a grey Barb, square of nostril and 
fiery-eyed, with heroic chest and shoulders, arched neclp 
and slender and incurving hind quarters, not unlike those 
of a lion. This was the mount of Ben Hassan, the Saint' f 
only son, a ten-year-old boy now, well-grown, a perfect 
horseman, handsome as was the consistently wicked brut€ 
he played with, and showing vastly more of the* young 
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prince than the saint, in his carriage and general demean- 



■ our. 



^ He was perhaps too fondly admired by his father's fol- 
^ lowing to be likened to a young god. A general favourite 
^ was Ben Hassan, and one smiled upon by all with whom 
' he came in contact, including the Shareefa, when their eyes 
met. At times, when she had not known that he could 
see her, Mai^aret had favoured the boy with coldly calcu- 
lating glances which had struck through his childish mind 
with a keenness that another had recognised as fear. But 
the son of the Shareef of Ain Araish had not so far discov- 
ered, where himself was concerned, the meaning of that 
word. 

All Morocco knew the Shareef for a man more easily 
moved to laughter, or to most other states, than that of 
lasting anger or bitterness ; but no Moor had ever dared so 
far to cross the Saint, as in any smallest detail to thwart 
the inclination of his one son. With regard to what a 
woman, and an unbeliever, might venture in this direction, 
Ben Hassan was as yet all unlearned. 

The White Beggar of El Ksar was not often tempted 
from his place beside the city gates, by news of any happen- 
ings whatsoever. But on this eventful morning he was 
seen towards noon, wandering down that great track which 
the feet of many generations of camels, mules, donkeys, 
horses and cattle, have beaten out to a width of a hundred 
feet, before the principal gate of El Ksar. Past the ole- 
ander clump, where are the white graves of two very holy 
saints, across the miry little stream where wayfarers pause 
to cleanse their dust-caked feet, and cattle love to wallow, 
and so on to the rolling pastures beyond, the White Beggar 
tramped, slowly and alone. 

Then he seated himself on a grey boulder, beside which 
lizards were sunning themselves, and waited, his deep- 
sunken eyes peering out from the recesses of a tattered 
djellab-hood, and scanning the irregular stretch of beaten 
Wf-marks which is called a road in Morocco, and which, 
in this case, led to Tangicrs. 
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The White Beggar was suspected by some of being an 
infidel. At least he was no native of these parts and never 
entered a mosque. But he ate next to nothing, seldom 
moved, and muttered and crooned to himself most per- 
sistently. So by the most of folk he was regarded as a 
holy man. 

Like many another wanderer in this and other parts of 
Morocco, he had walked in from nowhere to the city gates 
one evening, and had there sat down. Days passed and it 
had become evident to all that here was a man who would 
never ask for anything, and had no desire for food or life. 
From that moment the White Beggar's needs were provided 
for, and the mat upon which he squatted was never bare of 
food. The people of El Ksar are true Moors, and true 
Believers. 

Before the end of the first hour after noon, the sound of 
the ghaitahs, or flageolets, and drums of the Shareef's 
music-makers reached the swarms of men, women, and 
children, who had clustered like hiving bees round and 
about the outer gate of El Ksar, upon the city walls, and 
adown the rubbish hill's masked sides. . They were there 
to witness the entry, the passage of the gates, during which 
hundreds of guns would be fired, and scores of men would 
wound themselves, for the glory of the Faith, by throwing 
up daggers and stones, to subsequently catch the same 
upon their newly shaven pates. Something bloody and 
fine in this direction had been more or less expected of the 
White Beggar, and many were disappointed to note that he 
remained alone and cloaked by his djellab, on the grey 
stone beyond the river. 

Presently came into view the ShareePs vanguard, a line 
of twenty-five mounted men, riding abreast, their ten-foot 
guns waving as an Irishman twirls his blackthorn, the verti- 
cal sunlight glinting upon their silver stirrups, crimson- 
peaked saddles, and coral-studded dagger-hilts, their horses 
champing at a hard-held ambling walk. Behind them a 
score of drummers and reed-players, banging and blaring as 
for dear life. 
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Then, in single file, the Shareef of Ain Araish, in his 
goigeous litter, carried by twelye slaves, and smiling on all 
sides with a benign complacency born of hacheesh and at- 
tributed to saintliness ; the Shareefs son and heir, twirling 
a miniature RiiF gun of rare workmanship, over the ears 
of his venomous-looking grey Barb, whose head was as 
high as its master's ; the Shareefa, reclining in her litter, 
curtained in flowing silks, and securely veiled from the vul- 
gar gaze. 

Behind the Shareefa's led horses came Ahmet Ben Hamet 
Araf, the secretary and counsellor, alone on a bay mule, a 
monument of hauteur in cream-coloured cashmere. 

At a respectful distance from the bay mule's heels, rode 
the Shareefs two scribes, meekly bowing over their saddles' 
front peaks, as though to disarm criticism of poor horse- 
manship. 

Behind these again, the diflFerent officers of the Saintly 
household, variously mounted, each man's dagger the most 
costly article about his person, and every one obviously 
mindful of the dignity of his position as one of the Shar- 
eefs personal stair. Then, mounted and afoot, a mixed 
body of Muli Hassan's dependant followers, slaves, trades- 
men, couriers, and adherents of every grade, leading two 
hundred laden pack-animals, and attended, at some distance, 
by a guard of five-and-twenty armed horsemen, who rode 
abreast like their comrades in the front. 

The advance-guard of the procession were within a few 
hundred yards of where the White Beggar sat solitary upon 
his rock, when a great shout rose among the Saint's follow- 
ing, and found its echo in a dull roar from the clustered 
thousands about the walls of El Ksar. The cry was : 

" Sidi Ben Hassan ! Oh6 ! Child of God's anointed Saint ! " 

Mohammed's youngest descendant, stirred to excitement 
by the antics of his grey Barb, the music and the eclat of 
the occasion, had grown restive and weary of the walking 
pace which kept his mount mostly on its hind legs. 

" Have I thy leave, my Father ? " he had whispered^ be- 
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hind the curtains of the Shareef 's litter. A nod towards 
the front had given meaning to his words. A narcoticised 
smile of agreement with all things in the best of all possi- 
ble worlds had represented the Saint's answer, and so, with 
a triumphant flourish of his miniature gun, Ben Hassan had 
given rein to his Barb, darted at racing speed past the ad- 
vance-guard's flank, and forward on the open plain. 

" The Holy Shareef is in his blood," chuckled a bearded 
RiiF in the guard, two inches of skin from whose leg had 
left him on the boy's flying stirrup as the grey Barb passed. 

And the soldier voiced the sentiment inspired in every 
man's breast by the sight of the small, wheat-coloured Saint 
galloping at the head of his father's legion. The boy was 
recognised from the city walls as he described circles before 
the guard, a dust-cloud veiling his horse's legs. The ap- 
plause of a thousand voices reached him, and neither the 
young Saint nor any other living soul seemed to notice two 
rather important items in their immediate environment. 
This was a pity, because thereon hung the event of the 
day. 

To the left of Ben Hassan, and some two hundred yards 
nearer to the city, the White Beggar shouted and gesticu- 
lated, standing and waving both arms upon his grey road- 
side stone. At about the same distance in front and upon 
his right-hand side, Ben Hassan might have seen, but did 
not, three camels advancing and retiring, but chiefly ad- 
vancing, and with all that open-mouthed, bucking abandon, 
which in a camel means ever but one thing, and that el 
j.mala hmaki — the madness of the Spring. 

For ten months of the year your domesticated camel 
knuckles down to work at the word of command and, 
within certain limits, is more docile than a sheep. All the 
evil in him is latent and bis original sin has no other vent 
than may be found in the exaggerated superciliousness with 
which he regards humanity and the heavens. For ten 
months. Then the camel devil enters into him, and the 
hobble or foot-rope has yet to be manufactured which will 
satisfactorily secure that camel and make of him an animal 
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easy of access. The revolt of a sheep is horrible, as 
Honore de Balzac was aware. The Spring devil or mad- 
ness of the camel is as the revolt of a flock of sheep. 

That no single pair of eyes among the Shareef 's three 
hundred, or El Ksar's thousands, should have perceived and 
understood that which the White Beggar saw, understood, 
and endeavoured to warn Ben Hassan against, was one of 
those curiously unchancy coincidences whose very unex- 
pectedness should serve to make them easily understanded 
and credited by those who have experience of life in this 
world of ours, this great home of the unforeseen and sur- 
prising. Thus and not otherwise was the fact, at all events. 
Seeing that his cries and gestures were unnoticed, the 
White Beggar of El Ksar left his rock and began running 
at speed in the direction of the young Saint and his cara- 
coling steed. But the maddest of the three camels was 
fleeter of foot. The White Beggar was a little too late. 

The camel guigled triumphantly and emitted a sound 
like that made by steam escaping from a safety-valve, when 
he charged Ben Hassan from the rear. The boy left his 
saddle as a ninepin leaves its stand, what time the ball hits 
it squarely. For three seconds he hung in one stirrup, 
head and arms down, while the grey Barb jumped, its four 
feet clear of the ground. Then his small foot slipped free 
of the silver trap, and the camel paused to gaze down at 
the human, bleeding and prostrate, before proceeding to 
crush and to trample his life out. The Barb, by the way, 
reached El Ksar within the minute. 

The mad camel sniffed inquiringly at Ben Hassan's tur- 
baned and sainted head. Half a hundred horsemen were 
thundering down from the ShareePs cortege, not daring to 
shoot, and too terrified to shout. The Holy Shareef of 
Ain Araish had leaped from his litter, his eyes blazing out 
passion's triumph over hacheesh, and was absolutely charg- 
ing towards his son on his own silk-clad and slipperless 
feet. But these good people were all a little too late. The 
camel was master of the situation. And he was a very 
mad camel. 
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A kind of half-choked moan went up from the Sharee^ 
following when the camel's teeth were seen to close abo^ 
Ben Hassan's girdle, and the boy was raised in mid-ai 
dangling and helpless. 

" Now comes the crushing j then — Paradise ! " gaspe 
one of the bearers of Shareefa Margaret's litter, coming t< 
a halt from sheer stress of excitement. 

The Shareefa, standing in her litter and gazing over th< 
bearers' heads, drew a long sigh. The light in her darl 
eyes was hardly womanly, barely human, altogether un 
pleasant, and a far remove from pity or sympathetic fear 
The gossip of the camp was that the Shareefa would en 
long become a mother. 

Twice the bundle which contained a great SharceP 
only son was swung outward at the end of a mad camel' 
wrinkled nose. Then the White Beggar arrived. Aw 
that was the camel's loss, for the crushing had not begun 
It was further the camel's loss for that, an instant later, tb* 
iron-pointed end of the White Beggar's staff entered th- 
beast's right eye, leaving no room there for the further ex 
istence of any visual organ. 

The boy was dropped on the instant, as though he burned 
and the infuriated camel wheeled in response to a shar] 
stab in the flank nearest his blind eye. The Beggar leapei 
four steps backward and received the camel's open-mouthei 
charge on the point of his staff. It was dexterously doii 
and effective, though a desperate measure, because that i 
involved the man's disarmment. The iron entered th 
brute's palate, but, his teeth closing upon it, the staff wa 
wrenched from its owner's hands and himself flung to th 
ground six paces distant, by a sidelong buffet of the camel' 
nose. 

But the White Beggar's plucky task was accomplished 
He had drawn the camel off. Ben Hassan was surrounde< 
by a score of guards, whose horses were left to follow thei 
own devices. No one looked at the fallen White Beggar 
There was but one heir to the Shareef of Ain Araish. Th< 
camel's right fore-foot pawed the air. His aim was uncer 
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tain now, but the cause of its uncertainty had to be mangled, 
and this particular mad camel regarded himself as the camel 
for the work. 

At that moment the Shareef of Ain Araish, panting and 
traih'ng cambric behind him, arrived upon the scene, on 
foot. One glance at his prostrate son satisfied him. The 
boy's eyes were open now. His hurt was trifling. A back- 
banded blow in the face from the Saint, sent a stooping 
soldier to earth, gabbling incoherently. His gun was at 
tbe Shareef 's shoulder, and an instant later the mad camel 
came to its knees, not three inches from the Beggar, humped 
itself spasmodically backward on all fours, and fell sideways, 
dead as Mohammed, and cleanly shot through the brain by 
Muli Hassan's own sacred hand. 

The kaid of the guard sprang forward at this, and botched 
bis Master's work by slashing the dead brute's throat into 
ribbon^ with his curved dagger. The fdlow was mostly 
savage at bottom, and flustered savage to boot, just now, 
for the reason that he had witnessed the back-handed felling 
to earth of one of his subordinates, and felt uncertain as to 
tbe Shareef 's immediate intentions. He had seen men be- 
beaded on lesser occasions, had Kaid Absalaam, and he de- 
sired to live to see more of the same sort of thing. 

Just then the Shareef 's great litter came up, and, at the 
Saint's order, Ben Hassan was placed therein by half-a- 
dozen pairs of hands which leaped to the command. The 
boy laughed in his bearer's faces, saymg — 

" But that was a fine to-do,' my men. That camel's 
nose would serve thy women for a stone to grind their 
wheat on. And b' Allah, but he found my ribs where they 
are softest ! " 

Ahmet Ben Hamet Araf, the counsellor, rode up at a 
moment inopportune for his dignity, when his Sacred Mas- 
ter was fuming over the White Beggar, where he lay bruised 
snd stunned near the dead camel. 

^^ Down thou from thy bay mule ! " shouted the Saint. 
"Am I a Jew, that thou ridest into my presence ? Down, 

* The original word used here does not lend itself to translation. 
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I say, and lift this man into thy place. By Allah, the 
Shareef of Ain Araish is surrounded by women and mules — 

and asses who sit upon mules " The counsellor 

reached earth smartly. " This man here saves the life of 
my son, and a lot of gaping heads of mud stand round and 
leave him food for mad camels. Ho, there ! Abdullah ! 
Salaam ! Casim ! Hamed ! Aje^ and tend my guest who 
saved my son. Bear ye him tenderly, hollow-heads, or 
presently, by holy Mekka but he shall bear thy hands and 
ears every one, at his stirrups. I have sworn it by Mekka. 
Stand aside thou, Hamet Araf." ^ 

Then the procession moved on, and the city of El Ksar 
was entered, while the heavens echoed gun-firing, drum- 
beating, horn-playing, the shouts of men and the rhythmic 
crooning of a thousand high-voiced women. 

But the event of the day was Ben Hassan's affray with 
the mad camel. And the hero of the day, despite the fact 
that he had tossed no naked blades upon his head, was none 
other than the White Beggar of El Ksar, who entered the 
city gates behind the Shareefa, and mounted upon no less a 
beast than the bay mule of Ahmet Ben Hamet Araf, the 
Shareef 's own right-hand man. "As to what things 
happened within the city walls, there is no room to tell of 
them here. But this was the way of the Shareef 's first 
meeting with El Ksar's White Beggar," s^s my folio. 

" Of the White Beggar's meeting with El m'ra Sidi (the 
wife of our Lord) the common people saw and knew noth- 
ing. The Holy Shareef and myself, his counsellor, being 
at hand, saw that in it which amazed me, and, as I think, 
puzzled even Allah's Anointed. Standing in her litter, 
with eyes outstarting, like those of one permitted to gaze 
into heaven — or hell — the Shareefa glared upon the fortu- 
nate rescuer of her Lord's son, and, in the hollow, dying 
voice of one in the extreme of fear, or pain, or wonder- 

' Here follow, in my folio, some pungent observations anent the power 
of wrath, even in a holy Shareef, to override courtesy and the sense of 
justice. But Ben Hamet has recorded his own snubbing, impartially 
enough. — ^A. J. D. 
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ment, cried out aloud, in her own tongue ! ^ Julius : God 
of heaven — ^Julius ! ' Our Lord stepped to her side, as to 
one who was ill. For me, I observed rather the demeanour 
of him whom they name the White Beggar of El Ksar ; the 
man of whom men were soon to speak in all reverence, 
as of the counsellor and wazeer of the young Shareef, Ben 
Hassan. His face enthralled me, for in its workings the 
blanched features of it did seem to me to tell, in hadf the 
time it takes to sigh, some wondrous tale of sin detected, 
crime never atoned, or great evil now unveiled, but yet to 
be speedily hidden again, if that might be. A curious face, 
with a most curious story in it. It seemed the wife of our 
Lord had recovered herself. The shock of Ben Hassan's 
adventure had smitten her, she said. Allah knoweth all 
things, and by what right should I, Ben Hamet Araf, be 
trusted counsellor to the world's greatest Shareef, if I could 
not keep mine own counsel, as well as my Lord's. The 
White Beggar, drew aside, and in all pomp we entered El 
Ksar. Here then was much food for a wise man's reflec- 
tions. It served me amply, b' Allah, at supper in El Ksar 
castle that night, when the same White Beggar's honours 
were heaped upon him ; — ^though without doubt the food- 
stuff's provided there were rich and varied enough. In 
these times a counsellor and man of affairs hath need of a 
serpent's cunning, and its silent deftness withal. Mine the 
task of making a White Beggar, the friend of a Holy Shar- 
eef s honoured counsellor. This is wisdom. A curious 
name that : — Julius ! " 



And here, contrary as I take it to the traditions alike of 
history and story, my learned author fails me. In vain I 
have studied every line of my folio for another word of this 
highly interesting matter of the Shareefa and her Julius ! 
Not a hint of it can I find, and if indeed the White Beggar 
was the Julius Arnaye of Margaret Wycombe's first mar- 
riage, then was the forecaste of Miss Storr-Wingate most 
curiously borne out by fact, and poetic justice admirably 
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served by the reducing to beggary of him by whom Margaret 
had been beggared in England. I cannot help thinking, 
too, that if this curious thing were indeed so, and not other- 
wise, then must the shock of that meeting have partaken 
somewhat of the nature of a rebuke, not only to the man, ^ 
but to Shareefa Margaret also, her sainthood notwithstand- 
ing. 

• ••••• 

In all the tattered bulk of Ben Hamet's folio I find no 
other passage of interest bearing upon the lines of our 
saints, save that one which I append herewith, and which 
in the folio appears under a date nine years later than that 
of the " Forty Days and Nights of Entertainment." In 
the interim I apprehend that Ben Hamet might have filled 
many folios, for this last narrative of his refers to Mull 
Hassan's decease as to a piece of history. One day those 
intervening folios may reach my hands. Meanwhile, with 
all regret for the disconnected abruptness forced upon me 
by the meagre nature of my material, I put forward for 
your consideration, this sole remaining item in my '' An- 
nals of a Saintly House." And, let me add, my share in 
this last production is purely and simply that of translator. 



THE SHAREEFS WEDDING DAY 

[jis seen, and here writ of, in his later and declining years, by 
Shareef^s counsellor, Ahmet Ben Hamet Araf, B'ism 11 lab !] 

The heart of Ben Hassan lay sad and heavy within him 
as an ill-digested cous-cousoo. And that was an ill thing 
for Hamet's dancing boys and slaves ; for when a Piece of 
Heaven is wrath, look you, it is apt to go hard with his de- 
pendants, and other pieces of clay ; and that, more par- 
ticularly, when, as in this case, the Sacred one is young, 
just galloping into life's caravan, so to say, and blooded as 
yet to no care more serious than the noting of a gold 
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thread awry in his horse's breast-plate, and matters of that 

like. 

Muli Ben Hassan el Gharbi, most Holy Shareef of Ain 

Araish, greatest Saint in all the (Mohammedan) calendar, 
was nineteen years of the earth, the colour of corn in the 
ear, slim and straightly standing, like corn in the stalk, 
black of eye, fleet and springy of gait, kindly as the autumn 
rain, for the more part of his time, and gay, withal, as the 
sunshine of March. But his sainted father, Muli Hassan 
el Gharbi, had been wafted into Paradise, blown thither on 
the fumes of brandy, said the French and English and other 
irreverent and unbelieving Nazarenes who compound that 
accursed liquor. Remained, however, his holy spouse. El 
m'ra Sidi, the Shareefa, the Christian-bred woman whom 
the departed Saint had made holy by the contact of his per- 
son in matrimony. And that was ^^ a Shaitan business," 
said young Ben Hassan ; or in other words, the very devil 
and all of a thing. And Ben Hassan should have known. 
There was left also Ben Hassan's step-brother Salaam. 
But he was a puling, rickety creature, who spoke fluent 
English, foregathered from choice with Christians, and was 
of no account in any sort; saving in that he was his 
Sainted Father's Son, or put forward as such, and the pet 
of his mother. El m'ra Sidi the Shareefa. Ben Hassan 
could with small effort have broken the stripling across his 
saddle-bow, but refrained, by reason of his great good na- 
ture, and — because there remained always the Shareefa, a 
masterful woman of humble extraction and inextinguish- 
able ambition. She had arranged a marriage for her pet, 
and this spavined ass, this face of meal, with his Christian 
boots — stockings, also, if the gossip of slaves might be 
trusted — would shortly take to his bed, forsooth ! the starry 
flower of Ain Araish, Ayesha, the granddaughter of old 
Kaid Absalaam, Sheikh of that countryside. Kaid Absa- 
laam was a power and had no love for the Shareefa. But, 
like many another, he went his ways in some fear of her. 

And this brings you, haunch-down, to the very centre- 
spot and Kasbah (so to say) of Hamet All's heaviness of 
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heart, the which, as has been indicated, was ill for his 
slaves and story-tellers, ill even for the companions of his 
right hand, and remindful to them of sundry scurvy happen- 
ings in the past; the evenings of but half-digested cous- 
cousoo, and other affairs out of which are born whippings 
and striped soles to a man's feet. 

"The nostrils of my Father's Son are made to reek, 
b'U'lah, with stench from the cooking of food for my men. 
And that without doubt seemeth fitting to thee, O Abdul! 
To me, quite otherwise; — quite otherwise; do you hear 
damned Abdul ? O sweet friend of my right hand ! 
grinning soul of a dog ! O damned Abdul of my left 
breast ! How long is this reek to offend me, while mine 
eyes are entertained only by thy lolling hideousness, and 
mine ears by that silvery shibbabah, thy pestilential, prating 
voice ! 

" Sidi, pardon ; smile on thy slaves again. Thou know- 
est that here in Tingi we have no choice. But three rooms 
in this the Shareefa's palace are there allotted for thee, Sidi, 
and for all thy people. And there, as thou hast seen, open 
one into the other. But, and if thou wilt, the good dogs 
shall betake themselves and their food to the stables, to the 
desert without, Sidi ; and if thou sayest it." 

" Body of the Prophet ! And to the Pit, ' and if I say 
it,' O whining Abdul ! There ! I mean not to hurt thee, 
friend. Mind me not. Indeed, but my stomach is turned 
to vinegar within me, I do think, by this and that ; sniall 
matters thou knowest. M 'hammed in Firdaos ! The Son 
of my Father must be named for a dog's soul in this Tingi, 
Christian-fouled, N'zrani-cursed city that it is. Three 
rooms ! One God, his Prophet ! And me a bridegroom ; 
like the shaveling, my Holy Brother, upon whose grave 
Sok-dogs will unquestionably be permitted to gambol." 

"They will, Sidi; it is most true," murmured Abdul, 
the too-ready echo. Now, Ben Hassan lay at his length 
upon a file of Rabat rugs, and, by ill luck, his left slipper 
dangled over one knee, close to his right hand. Hand 
gripped slipper then, and slipper, a solid piece of Fasi work- 
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manship, greeted Abdul's right cheek, plumb and true as a 
bullet takes a bull's-eye. 

'^ Damned Abdul ; who art thou to blaspheme over a 
Holy Shareef 's grave ? " The repeatedly damned one made 
speed to cover his indiscretion, and to replace upon his sacred 
foot the slipper of Ben Hassan. " Bridegroom, say I," re- 
sumed the Shareef, snorting like one of his own famous grey 
stallions. ^^ Allah preserve me from the plague, and from 
the chin-thwacks of she-camels gifted with the evil eye ! " 

^^ Indeed, Sidi, it is most true she hath a ready speech, 
this Christian lady to whom the Shareefa will have thee 
wed." Abdul rubbed his cheek softly, and spoke with the 
extreme of forethoughtfulness. 

" A ready speech, Abdul ! Body of my Holy Father, 
saw thou ever the like of her ! Didst hear the reedy clack 
this day, when I stood by her upon the terrace, apart 
from the other unbelievers ? Didst see the flat breast of 
her, like a wheat-stone ? One God, the whole word seeth 
it ! Her mouth, too ; I take shame to speak of it, but as 
I live, Abdul, the creature never hides it, even from the 
men among her unbelieving herd. Think of it ! The 
mouth — soul of a dog ! the mouth, Abdul, of the bride of 
thy Lord ! " 

" Sidi, it is a grievous thing." 

" What, the mouth ? Ha ! Right, Abdul ; right, thou 
cheerfully blaspheming dog ! " 

" Nay, Lord, the shame of it, I meant." 

" Ho ! Well, and the mouth likewise. I say it, who 
am Shareef. And the eyes ; as Allah lives, Abdul, the eyes 
of the female are blue ! Blue, by my Father ! O, Abdul, 
complacent pig, take thought, take quiet thought, sweet 
Abdul, upon the matter of blue eyes. Thou knowest we 
had them once, Abdul, in a foal, out of Sukeyl, that pearl 
among mares, she was; and thou. knowest I shot her with 
mine own hand. Blue eyes ; beard of the Prophet ; in a 
woman — the bride of Allah's Anointed ! Light me that 
m.beekhrah,^ in Allah's name ; I faint else ! " 

>A censer. 



1 . 
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All this, of course, was bad i the pity was the thing was 
true, and Ellen Thornycroft, the English consul's niece, 
whom, for the sake of Christian protection, the Shareefa 
was marrying to her eldest son, was in sober truth possessed 
of the most part of these drawbacks. Her finger-tips were 
as innocent of henna, too, as was her face of any evil ; and 
her toes, — Ben Hassan had never seen them, but a glance 
at her undyed fingers and uncovered, shameless mouth, was 
enough in all conscience ; too much by far for Hamet's 
peace of mind. She had lived through four-and-thirty 
years, to an unresting dread of spinsterhood, and was now 
properly dazzled by the Shareefa, with her retinues and 
state. 

Then there was the other matter, the gall and essence of 
the whole, which Ben Hassan could not trust himself to lay 
words to at all. Ayesha, the starry Flower of dear, dis- 
tant Ain Araish, where a Shareef really was a Piece of 
Heaven, and worshipped as such, in ten times three paltry 
rooms ; Ayesha had played with Ben Hassan, as a child, 
before veiling, and he had loved her ; loved her then, and 
since then. But a little month ago, one brief moon only, 
before this evening of the Shareef 's complainings, a friendly 
gust, a daring breeze with ardent, incontinent fingers, had 
caught and thrust aside the silks about Ayesha's haik, as she 
walked abroad with her women ; and Ben Hassan's eyes, 
favoured of Allah, had raped the virgin loveliness, thus dis- 
closed during a full ten seconds of ecstasy, the which, since 
truth may here be told, little Ayesha had blithely enough 
prolonged, but for the officious deftness of her tiring- 
women. 

That night the Shareef 's cooks had learnt the meaning 
of despair. A partridge, spiced, buttered, and peppered into 
poetry, and embowered, withal, in most fragrant cous- 
cousoo, had been sent down from the Shareef 's stool un- 
touched. The great castle, which in Ain Araish has shel- 
tered Shareefs since the Prophet's flight, resounded that 
night intermittent sole-thwackings, and the shrill wailings 
of women. The young Shareef was a-burning; his soul 
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leapt into flame for love of a maid; and Ain Araish 
groaned again, by that token. And now, — the barefaced 
consul's niece, ^^ white as a shank-bone, with salt-sea eyes, 
naked mouth, fingers of stone, and breast like a slave's 
foot," was to be Hamet's bride within two risings of the 
sun. Further and worse — here's gall for you! Ayesha, 
the well-beloved, flower and star, pure radiance of the sum- 
mer dawn, would wed on the same day — the Sultan at 
Marrakeesh ? A new Prophet ? Allah's Anointed ? None 
of these — Salaam, the rurkety offspring of that Shareefa 
who had been a Nazarene, the step-brother of Hamet Ben 
Hassan Ali, and heritor to nothing save a name which his 
person held up to city-gate laughter, and the gossip of cof- 
fee-shops. 

Here was matter enough for wailings and whippings 
within-doors, and, by that token, when Hassan rode abroad 
in these days, his armed runners, and the companions who 
rode about him, had their work cut out to keep near their 
Lord, as the townsfolk of Christian-ridden Tingi had theirs, 
in keeping away from their Lord, the flying feet of his grey 
stallion. But, when all that could be said was said, and 
the Shareef had tried his mother, the Shareefa, with all the 
persuasive arts at his command — they lay between cursing 
and sulking — the situation remained unchanged, and in two 
days there was to be a marrying, at the great Tingi mosque 
and at the great, but accursed, British Legation; the 
mosque for Salaam, who took pleasure in drinking tea with 
Christians; the Legation for Ben Hassan, whose soul 
flamed out towards Ayesha. So Hassan lay agroaning 
upon his Rabat rugs, and reviled the good, damned Abdul, 
at his feet. 

To these then, in their disorder, came a gazelle-eyed 
dancing boy, announcing a visitor, whose age and standing 
were a passport into any Moorish presence. Entered there- 
fore, without heel-cooling preliminaries in an ante-room, 
Kaid Absalaam Halut, Sheikh of Ain Araish, his body- 
slave, with kief-pipes, and an attendant soldier, one M'Ra- 
but from Beni Aroos, blacker than the wings of Eblis, who 
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sat down with his eight-foot RifF gun in the arched door- 
way. The Shareef and the Sheikh, venerable age and gal- 
lant youth, exchanged felicitations for ten minutes, after the 
old man had kissed the young Saint's holy djellab hem. 
During the whole of that time the Sheikh combed his white 
beard with yellow, claw-like fingers. Then he gazed with 
rapt abstraction at the slot window, six feet above his host's 
head. Upon this plain statement, Ben Hassan cleared the 
room, waving even the faithful damned one from him, and 
casually mentioning the blood-curdling penalty which 
would be paid by some one of Abdul's name if the privacy 
of the Sheikh and himself should chance to be broken in 
upon. 

It seemed Kaid Absalaam had weighty matters in hand, 
for, as the great Fasi trays showed afterwards, he had 
spared no time for refreshment. The old man drank scare 
a dozen cups of tea, fragrant though the supply was, with 
its sprouting heads of fresh mint in the great, chased pot; 
at the end of an hour, Ben Hassan led him forth with marked 
favour to the outer rooms, where, as he thridded the hand- 
kissing crowd of Shareef 's people, the Sheikh said aloud 
and gravely — 

"And so, Shareef, I beg thee to possess thy soul in pa- 
tience ; and abide by that order of events which, it seemeth, 
Allah hath decreed for us all." 

" I will even so. Sheikh ; and here, too, is my hand for 
thee to kiss; and Allah's peace go with thee; the 
Shareef 's favour with the Prophet is thine, Kaid Absalaam. 
Peace ! " 

"Flesh of a pig!" mused listening Abdul. "What 
attar's oil is this then, with which the Sheikh hath anointed 
our Lord, that his words become a woman's, and his voice 
even as the mating dove's voice ! To-night methinks pres- 
ents will be flying. Holy Prophet, but I will bide me 
within the shadow of our Lord's right hand, and haply thus 
be first in his mind ! " 

But Abdul suffered his acuteness to mislead him, and this 
was not a night of feasting or of present-giving. Quite 
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other was Its colour, for the usually blithe young Saint 
donned all his soberest wear, and, with meekly louting 
eyes, and face and tone to match his djellabia, took with 
Urn his body slaves to pay humble respects to her Holiness, 
the Shareefa. At her feet he announced the pleasing news 
that he had come by wisdom, and would piously be guided 
by the desires of his sainted Mother. Then to bed, quietly 
chuckling, his face an elongated marvel of decent com- 
posure. So it was up till the very morning of the marrying 
that was to be ; and then, as it fell out, the damned Abdul 
realised with great grief that the brain of his Holy Master 
had been turned, by an overplus of sorrow. Ben Hassan 
purpled and came near to rolling off his feet from silent 
laughter, while his slaves robed him for the ceremony. 

" Evil days for Ain Araish," sighed Abdul, " evil days. 
One Shareef mad, and t'other — Salaam ! Woe's me ; body 
of a dog; good luck's a dying ! " 

The order of the day's proceedings was in this wise, and 
the sun shone gloriously upon Tingi to favour it. Ben 
Hassan, as the elder and true Shareef by his father's death- 
bed appointment, was to marry first. That was in the hall 
of the British Legation, and the Shareef 's young brother, 
with his followers and the followers of his bride's father, 
were to attend him there. Then, that the greatest Saint in 
£1 Ma^^rib might grace and bless the occasion, new-wed- 
ded Hassan, with his, by this time. Holy Bride, was to ride 
down to the city mosque, with Salaam, Kaid Absalaam, and 
train, there to take part in the younger Shareef 's marrying 
to Ayesha the Flower of Ain Araish. The Kadi of Tingi 
had this latter ceremony in hand, and he and his office, 
since time was, belonged, body, soul, and place, to Moham- 
med's lineal children, the successive ruling Shareefs of Ain 
Araish. 

Believers and Nazarenes, black, brown, white, and olive 
skins, all Tingi, and the countryside, and the heads of far 
villages, eyen in the RiiF mountains ai/d the shadow of the 
Atlas, turned out that morning to wlniiess Allah's Anointed, 
their wiving. Tingi's great outer Dok was a market-place 
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indeed that day, and yet more, perhaps, a gala-place aii^ 
centre of feasting. Camels could have been laden with th^ 
good green tea consumed that morning, and for fritters and 
cous-cousoo, one might for the asking have lain down in 
them. The Shareefa was a wise and polite woman, as one 
had need be who is called to Sainthood in Morocco, and 
many panniers of copper money had found their way from 
her coffers to the Sok. 

There was drum-beating and horn-playing enough to 
sing in one's head for a lifetime, and as to powder-plays, a 
man could scarce follow their beginnings or the ends of 
them, by token that galloping and gun-firing was continu- 
ous. Five-and-thirty separate banners were borne in pro- 
cession from mosque to mosque, and Tingi's Basha, in a 
djellab which for gossamer-like fineness and beauty had 
been hard to equal in Fasi city, ambled thrice about the 
city walls with his train, for all the world to see and marvel 
at. Huddled women lined walls and roofs, crooning shrilly, 
and the air was sweetlv sticky with scents and the fumes 
of good kief, mint, and tea. The town drunkard tore and 
ate three parts of a live sheep, and several of the Ain Araish 
men went finely bloody from good inch-deep wounds in 
their heads, gotten by the tossing of daggers. It was a 
great day. 

At a quarter after ten, the port cannons boomed, and an 
hundred and one sky-pointing guns were fired together in 
the Sok. Stallions squealed, so the rider's spurs went 
home, as each man galloped a course in the midst of which 
to fire his gun, behind him, or into the earth, or betwixt his 
horse's ears. The women's voices climbed an octave, and 
a mighty roar from the Legation slope bade all the world to 
know that the Holy Shareef, Ben Hassan, was duly wedded 
to his erstwhile infidel, and now Sacred and Believing, 
Bride, the niece of the consul. 

Then the great procession, headed by nine-and-thirty 
music-makers, filed, five steps to the minute, down the 
thronged and hiving Sok, from the Legation. Men 
scrambled to kiss the dust trodden by the hoofs of Hassan's 
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Ipey stallion, and others again fought to touch the garments 
of these fortunate ones. Hassan's white bride had been in- 
vested in a haik of snowy, silk-wove cashmere, to please 
the followers of her Lord. Behind the pair rode Salaam, 
tricked out gloriously, and perched upon a mule whose belly 
was a quivering mountain. He vowed he was no horse- 
rider, and men hid their smiles, for that day. In his rear, 
the Star of Ain Araish was borne shoulder-high in the 
Shareef 's closed marriage litter ; a hidden pearl for Salaam's 
adornment; Ayesha, of whom gallant men dreamed o' 
nights, and maidens prayed that they might resemble. 
Then came Kaid Absalaam, on a stallion whiter than his 
flowing beard, grave and puissant, his naked sword a gleam- 
ing crescent betwixt his daughter's litter and the eyes of the 
unrighteous. Then the armed following, in two great 
streams, three hundred strong. And after them, Tingi, 
men and boys, like flies about a fallen ass, a buzzing, 
cheering multitude. It was beyond all question a great 
day ; and the Shareefa, sitting on her palace terrace now, 
hid from the vulgar eye as became her state, smiled and 
nodded her contentment, as the roar of the city's rejoicing 
increased in volume. 

About the great mosque doors, and even under the first 
arches within, women were massed in solid bulk, their 
slippers no redder than the well-dyed fingers which held 
them, their haiks of uniform whiteness. Then men, holy 
men and those of place and ofEce, formed in a packed 
throng that filled the mosque as water fills a goat-skin, to 
oozing-point. Before the Kadi, Sheikh Absalaam and his 
immediate followers formed a half-circle about the persons 
of Shareef Ben Hassan, Salaam the bridegroom, and Ayesha 
the beautifully veiled Flower of Ain Araish. Hamet's 
new-wed wife was, of course, among her attendants, where 
women were, at the mosque entrance. 

The Kadi bowed his turbaned head, and Sheikh Absalaam 
stepped forward with Ayesha his Pearl. Salaam, the rickety 
and " favoured of Allah," as folk say when they joke, took 
two hesitating steps — it is thought the prospect of the 
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marriage-bed unnerved him — and then Ben Hassan, the 
Holy Shareef, generous ever, came to his step-brother's as- 
sistance, with a grip on the shaveling's arm like that of a 
hot vice, and led him to the Pearl's side before the Kadi. 
But it was noted that Hassan stood between his step-brother 
and the Pearl, and at that it seemed the shaveling Salaam 
was more than a little relieved. 

And then began the few words which be necessary betwixt 
Kadi, man, and maid, when a maid's beauty is to be un- 
veiled in matrimony to that one among mankind who by 
right of Allah's ordinance may look to see the ornaments 
of her body. In the beginning, once. Salaam, the ^^ favoured 
of Allah," opened his mouth, quaveringly, to speak what he 
supposed to be his part. 

" Peace, prattler ! " murmured Hassan in his ear, 
pleasantly enough, but withal in a tone that had meaning. 
" I help thee here." 

" Good brother, help on, I pray thee," replied Salaam, 
who, according to his slaves, had ever been ^^ an angel's 
favourite," and simple. 

The Shareef said on, and the Kadi also, under (ire from 
the Shareef 's black eyes, and Kaid Absalaam's. Ayesha 
trembled, like a budding rose on whose stem a bird twitters. 
And now she had gotten her ring, from the fingers of 
Hassan her old playmate. And now the last words were 
spoken, and veiled Ayesha turned, with her Lord, to pass 
the multitude, and re-enter her litter. And the question in 
the minds of three folk then, the Kadi, Salaam, and herself, 
was who, in Allah's Holy Name, the Lord of Ayesha 
might be. There was mighty little questioning in Hassan's 
mind, however, or in that of Sheikh Absalaam ; and they 
seemed content enough. For the multitude, it thought as 
it was told, and loyally greeted Hassan's younger brother, 
with thunderous cries, as Lord and Master of Ain Araish 
its Rose. 

Ben Hassan and his white wife rode with Salaam, the 
acclaimed bridegroom, and Kaid Absalaam, behind the litter 
which held Ayesha. And it was noted that Shareef Hassan, 
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perhaps, became his Holiness, led the followers, his 
llion's nose on Ayesha's litter. Salaam and Sheikh 

Ibsalaam rode on either side the new-made Holy Shareefa, 

ic niece of Tingi's consul. The palace was their destina- 
ion now, the beginning of a three days' marriage-feast 
ftheir immediate object. And so no doubt all had gone for- 
ward in decorous order, but for one little matter. The 
blood of an hundred Shareefs coursed hotly in Hassan's 
veins ; two days of bowing humility had tried him sorely ; 
the touch of Ayesha's rosy fingers had been a bellows to 
his flame ; the Holy Shareef of Ain Araish arrives suddenly 
at the dead, red end of his patience. 

The litter had been set down before the great arched 
gateway of the Shareefa's Tingi palace. The crowd pal- 
pitated like heat-waves in the air of a summer's noon- 
tide, to catch a glimpse of the Pearl, when her new mother, 
the Shareefa, should meet and greet her, at the litter-side. 
The very breeze hung in that moment, caught by the ex- 
panding lungs of an eager throng. The Shareefa's white 
hand was at Ayesha's lips. The Bride was bent double in 
obeisance to her Lord's Mother, The fore-feet of Ben 
Hassan's famous stallion pawed the air. The young 
Shareefs sinewy right arm shot out from his djellab, glint- 
ing like a gold scroll in the sunlight ; the small hand of him 
closed, knotted in the folds of Ayesha's haik. The stallion 
pawed again and the crowd divided. 

" My Bride — mine ! My Pearl ! " shouted Hassan, his 
white teeth snatching sunlight through the blackness of a 
silky young beard. And the crowd had a pressing need of 
air; to a man they needed breath and noted it not. The 
Pearl stood on air, at the end of a rigid, gleaming arm, held 
there as though in sheer pride of strength. A moment 
more, and the bundle of silks and cashmeres and jewels, that 
was Ayesha, odorous Rose of Ain Araish, became visible to 
all men behind the scarlet pommel of Ben Hassan's gold- 
frapped great saddle. Then, a tremble of exclamation from 
between Hassan's hard-set teeth, a thunder of springing 
hoof-beats, and, like a rain of scarlet and white and gold. 
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the Sharcef and his Bride ladicd diroi^ the multitude as- 
semUed, and on, toward the open Tallcj of Sahween^ 
where the cararans are woot to trail out on the road to Ai^ 
Araisfa. 

An hour- later, the SharcePs following set forth upon tb^ 
same road, with tents, and their Lord's full caravan. Withif^ 
the next hour, the cararan of Sheik Absalaam of Air^ 
Araish, the old man at its head, filed out of Tingi, its lead^ 
ere presently linking on to the tail of the Shareef 's follow-' 

Gossipii^ slaves will tell you to this day how the con- 
sul's niece turned towcringly upon her mother-in-law, at 
the Shareefa's own palace gate, and thus expressed her con- 
fusion and her grief: 

^ God bless my soul, madam, why in Heaven's name 
could he not have said so before ? If only he had not 
married me, in the L^ation, too ; drat the man ! — ^why, I 
could have set to and married the brother ! " 

The most Sacred Shareef is perhaps the least married 
Saint in all £1 Ma^ifrrib. He has but one wife. Unless, 
of course, one reckons the Christian consul's niece a wife. 
He is upon several distinct counts a parent, however, and 
journeys not, in these days, toward Tingi. 

May Allah protect him from evils ! 



« ^ «» 
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A Daughter of Accra Queens 

« Oh, we're sunk enough here, God knows ! 
But not quite so sunk that moments, 
Sure tho' seldom, are denied us. 
When the spirit's true endowments 
Stand out plainly from its false ones. 
And apprise it if pursuing 
Or the right way or the wrong way, 
To its triumph or undoing." 

-^CrisHfia. 

Haj £l Maiben, chief and descendant of chiefs in the 
territory of Wadi Tafilet, is a man somewhat feared and a 
good deal loved on both sides of the Atlas. To the south- 
ward, in Wadi Tafilet, men say, ^^ The Sultan is the Sultan, 
and— there is Haj El Maiben." 

But probably you don't know Haj £1 Maiben. It is not 
likely that his name could be found on any London visiting- 
list. And perhaps that is as well, because a Mayfair host 
and hostess would find some difEculty about entertaining 
the old chief in any style approaching to the lavish mag- 
nificence with which Haj £1 Maiben takes delight in 
honouring his guests. 

The causes which led to my first becoming his guest 

might be explained during a long tropical evening spent on 

a ship's deck, or in some other such outlandish situation. 

They form a story not to be told here, because of its length, 

and — other peculiarities. But I may be believed when I 

boast that I have the honour to be certain of a friendly 

welcome at the chief 's great, rambling white fortress in 

Wadi Tafilet, in the tents of his followers north and south 

of the Atlas ; or aboard his very beautiful, gold-striped, 

black-hulled yacht which, when idle, may generally be seen 

riding at anchor below the beacon at Dar-al-baida. 

When the summer of last year, an unusually warm sea- 
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son in Morocco, was drawing to a close, I lay one evening 
on a heap of curiously worked rugs and cushions in the lit- 
tle covered balcony of the inner courtyard at Tehuma, the 
old Wadi Tafilet fortress. Haj El Maiben sat beside me. 
Between us stood his great fragrant chibouque. There were 
no lamps on the balcony, but the light of a full African 
moon played restfully about the chief's dull gold forehead, 
over his snowy beard, by which men swear in Wadi Tafilet, 
and down to the silver and crimson of his curling-toed sandals, 
where they peered out one from under each of his knees. 

A wealthy man, a kindly man, an artist and a prince of 
Southern Bohemians, is Haj £1 Maiben. A lover of 
beauty rather than a voluptuary, leaning in his tastes more 
to the Byzantine than the purely Moorish, the old chief is 
a devout Mahommedan, and a learned student of humanity 
in all its shades and grades. 

We had been talking, since one of the chief's people had 
brought us our first supply of coflFee that evening, of the 
position and influence of Britishers in Western Africa. Haj 
El Maiben, with his people, had made several pilgrimages 
across the desert to the West Coast, and knew more of 
that ill-omened country, before I was born, than I have 
learned since that event. 

" When the white men in the river villages are cruel to 
the native folk, that is not good," murmured the chief in 
his low, mellow tones. " But when they are kind, then for 
those that be women it is less good. Your countryman, 
Butler, George Butler of the great Liverpool house ; you 
know him ? " 

I nodded. I had met George Butler when he was act- 
ing as Digby Farn's agent in Prowrah. Then Haj El 
Maiben, laying down the mouthpiece of his great pipe, be- 
Mn to tell me of George Butler and his life in the oil rivers. 
To the music of the chief's voice, there was added the 
harmonious plashing and gurgling of the palm-shaded 
fountain in the courtyard below. 

Haj El Maiben spoke English fluently, and with delight- 
ful quaintness. But it was not his habit to describe a spade 
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as just a spade and nothing more, when he could hit upon 
any combination of words more vividly descriptive of that 
useful implement than its name. Men of the old chief's 
race waste so much time and breath over courtesy and such- 
like trifles. However, this is what Haj El Maiben told me 
that evening, though my words are not his words. 

When George Butler first received his appointment from 
Messrs. Digby Farn in Liverpool, he was not sent to Prow- 
rah, where I subsequently met him, but to the Warri River 
beach as assistant to a man called Braun. 

After living in great luxury up to the age of two-and- 
twenty, George Butler had been called away from Oxford 
just before taking his degree, to attend the funeral of his 
father, who died by his own hand. The Butler family then 
found themselves absolutely penniless. The father's death 
made their condition apparent, as it did that of various 
otjier folk whom the dead man had brought to financial 
ruin. George Butler drove a cab for a fortnight, and 
thereby earned thirty-five shillings. His last fare was a 
director of Digby Farn's, and an acquaintance of the senior 
Butler's whom that deceased gentleman had never wronged. 
So young Butler was given a clerkship in Liverpool, and 
eighteen months later, he landed from the steamship Bonny 
on Warri beach, as assistant manager of the branch factory 
there. 

He was fresh and clean, beautifully English, and full of 
enthusiastic intentions in the matter of proving that a man 
could keep himself in decent health on the Coast if he went 
the right way about it. Then, too, he had dewy, meadow- 
sweet notions about the irrepressible native, racial equality, 
and good, kindly foolery of that sort. 

So Braun was rather startling to young Butler, Braun be- 
ing an old Coast hand, an old oil-river man, a rather con- 
firmed slave of the cocktail habit, and a beachcomber at 
heart. However, within the week George Butler had 
cheerfully decided to reform Braun. Braun heard this, of 
course, and grinned. He might have let the young man 
down easily. But he did not. 
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Braun taught Butler to make cocktails, and at times — - 
when the young man began to wake with the tired feeling 
that comes while the mangrove steam is drawing the sap 
out of English cheeks — to drink them. Then, on the 
second Sunday after Butler's arrival, Braun said — 

" Oh, by the way, my son, how much longer are you go- 
ing to wilt away in single blessedness ? Upon my soul, Pd 
foi]gotten all about it, but we haven't got you a wife yet. 
Orthodox thing in the rivers, you know. And here you're 
wasting all your English freshness in 'batching.' " 

" Good God ! *' says Butler, doubtless thinking of orange- 
blossom and cake. " I don't want to marry. And, besides, 
I couldn't afford it." 

" Oh, marriage is not an expense in the rivers, my son. 
We marry for economy, and — comfort, you know. Take 
a housekeeper, and sack a servant. The conjugal felicity 
is a clear gift — make-weight, you know. I'm going to 
take a new wife myself in a day or two. Tana Maan's 
getting fat and lazy. Tell your boys to bring your ham- 
mock round, and I'll take you up to the village. -We'll 
look over the eligibles." 

Butler was rather shocked at this, as the other man had 
known well he would be. Then the boy, being clean-run, 
and of good fibre, showed what he felt in the matter. 
Braun laughed. And to do him justice he treated native 
women a good deal more fairly than do many white men. 

" Good Lord, man ! " he said, *' you mustn't take things 
so plaguey seriously in this part of the world. A man's 
constitution can't stand it. You don't suppose it hurts a 
native girl to be a white man's wife for a year or so, before 
she settles down to family life with a man of her own 
colour ? " 

" Well, anyhow, I don't want one to be my wife," said 
Butler. "So I won't bother coming." 

" Oh, you'd better come. Might just as well see the 
village. We're supposed to make ourselves agreeable to 
the local and other natives, you know," said Braun, grin- 
ning, and quoting Digby Farn's instructions. " Come oit! 
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We'll go and see young chief Twaino. He's always good 
fun." 

Butler hesitated. 

"Well, you can't expect to reform us in Warri, or the 
girls either, if you don't mix with 'em, you know." 

So Butler sent for his hammock, and Braun shook with 
unholy merriment, as he rummaged in the factory for a few 
Birmingham gew-gaws to take to Warri village. There is 
something uncanny about such verdancy as was Butler's, 
when seen in an oil-river factory. 

It takes close on three hours to reach Warri village from 
white man's Warri, the beach, though the hammock boys 
lope along at about five miles an hour. Approaching the 
village on this Sunday morning from the side nearest the 
river, Braun and Butler were surprised to find all the big 
camps deserted, and only a few old river-women and naked 
children wandering about among the huts. 

" Deuced queer ! " said Braun. " There's generally a 
regular church parade about this time, and drum-beating, 
and h^ir-oiling, no end." Then, turning to the bearers, 
he added, " Go on one time, you boys. Take us for Chief 
Twaino's camp, huh ? " 

So the two hammocks were raised again, and went sway- 
ing on down the wide main thoroughfare between the huts. 

" What's the matter with these poor old women ? " asked 
Butler. The few women visible were all howling and 
wailing as they hobbled from hut to hut. And the very 
urchins, rolling listlessly about in the soft red dust, were 
whining, instead of laughing as their wont is. 

" Don't know at all," sard Braun, " unless it's a sacrifice 
day or something. We'll see when we find Twaino." 

But the young chief's camp, when the Englishmen 
reached it, was more hopelessly deserted than any other 
part of the village. 

"Evidently isn't Twaino's at home day, anyhow," said 
Braun. " Hullo ! There's one of his people lying down 
there by the palisade. Hey, you ! Daddy ! Come here ! " 

An old man wearing nothing but a strip of country 
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cloth twisted round his shrivelled loins, rose from out the 
dust beside the rough palisading, and hobbled up to Braun's 
hammock. 

"Well, Daddy, how's things?" said Braun, as he lit a 
cheroot. The old man moaned and rocked his head to and 
fro. " You don't seem happy, Daddy. What's the trou- 
ble ? " 

" Ou-ay ! " moaned the old man. " La-ou-a-lay ! " 

" Lucid, isn't he ? " said Braun, turning to Butler. 
*' Look here. Daddy ! Yew no be so foolish, yew sabe. 
Where 'e be Twaino, huh ? Wha' thing dem peepil go do 
— dem Warri pelpil ? Where the devil's anybody, any- 
how, eh ? Wake up, an' p'laver proper p'laver." 

" Oh, Messah Braun, yew no sabe Twaino 'e bin dead ! " 

" What ! " 

" 'E bin dead — go fob 'evin. 'E go die las' night." 

" Great snakes ! An' everybody — all peepil go for bury 
him to-day, eh ? No be true ? Bury Twaino out by Ju- 
ju house, eh ? " 

*' Fob suah, Messah Braun, all peepil 'e be gone fob' 
bury Twaino." 

" By gad ! Twaino dead ! Well, well ! Here 'e be 
piece 'baccy for yew. Daddy. Come on, Butler ! By 
Jove ! We must go to Twaino's funeral. He was the 
whitest native I ever met." 

So once more the hammocks moved on, this time to- 
wards the Ju-ju houses, which are situated on a little hill- 
top half a mile outside the village. 

** Poor old Twaino ? " said Braun, as the hammock-bear- 
ers Jogged along over the knotted plaintain roots and under 
trailing mangrove branches. " Black-water fever, I sup- 
pose. And it's only about a month since he came into 
power. His father killed himself with a barrel of Ham- 
burg gin, from Marlowe & Green's factory. The old man 
wasn't used to gin. He'd been drinking nothing but 
Heidsick and Monople for years. Used to have two big 
cases every month from us. But Twaino — by gad ! I'm 
sorry Twaino's gone. He was the finest specimen of a 
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savage I've ever seen. Never been in a mission-school in 
his life, and straight as a die. He'd only two wives — two 
sisters they were, and daughters of a Benin chief. That 
was policy. He's been making hot love to Neyreela these 
six months, and they were to have been married in a week 
or two. I forgot, though, you never met Neyreela. She 
was born in Accra. You haven't seen that sort of native 
yet, or you wouldn't be so cock-sure of not wanting a 
housekeeper. Old Dr. Jessop brought her down here as a 
child from Accra three years ago, sick of a fever. Her 
father was a big chief, and killed in the Kareula riots. Her 
mother was a queen, and died before. Old Jessop brought 

her up like a la Hullo! Here we are. Jumping 

Jerusalem ! What a turn-out H* 

The two white men in their hammocks had rounded the 
densely-wooded crest of the little hill outside the town, and 
had reached the edge of the wide open stretch on which 
stood the two Warri Ju-ju houses, and the various sacred 
adjuncts — ^the Ju-ju tree, where executions took place, the 
burial ground, the tattooing-tables, etc. 

As they mounted the hill the Englishmen had heard the 
confused hubbub of many voices raised in chants of mourn- 
ing, the blaring of horns, and the beating of drums. Now 
these combined sounds burst upon the new arrivals with a 
roar which made the hazy air vibrate. The very earth un- 
der the hammock-bearers' feet seemed to tremble. All 
Warri was assembled on the slope of the little hill. And 
savage lungs are powerful, if not remarkable for the pro- 
duction of melody. Twaino had been the most popular 
young chief in the rivers. Therefore, special tributes had 
to be offered up to Ju-ju on the occasion of Twaino's go- 
ing " fob 'evin." 

Round about, on different parts of the hill-slope, no less 
than twelve great fires of sacred wood were burning, and 
sending up into the dancing heat-waves of the air solid 
columns of white, thickly-scented smoke. Round each 
fire sat a ring of women mourners, beating drums, howl- 
ing, and lowering their tattooed foreheads to the dust. In 
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the centre of the semicircle formed by the twelve fires, and 
right before the chief Ju-ju house, a great shallow pit had 
been dug, the mouth of which measured at least twenty 
feet either way. This was the grave of Twaino, Mawa 
San's successor, and a magnificent young barbarian. 

The Englishmen, having left their hammocks, edged up 
as close as possible to the young chiefs grave, all the savage 
assemblage being too fully occupied with the business in 
hand to notice or interfere with the men from the beach 
and the world beyond. 

All the Ju-ju men of Warri, and others from outlying 
villages, robed in priestly white and full of priestly dignity, 
were grouped about the mouth of the grave. All were 
chanting the most dismal kind of dirge, and under their 
feet the earth ran blood. In the centre of the grave lay 
dead Twaino, splendid in the richest of his finery, robed in 
finest country cloth and half-covered in coral and beaten 
gold ornaments. One dead hand clasped his sword — sl 
Brummagem product — the other his chiePs staff. Round 
about the body were scattered pipes, bottles of wine, to- 
bacco, spirits, weapons, food, and pergonal belongings of 
every description. High up overhead, carrion birds were 
wheeling and making shrill cries. For in the grave were 
the bodies of scores of kids, goats, fowls, and other animals 
whose throats had been slit by the Ju-ju men. Also, one 
of Twaino*s wives lay beside her lord, and George Butler 
noticed with a shudder that blood was flowing from the 
woman's throat, and staining her spotless robes. 

The burial ceremonies were almost over when the Eng- 
lishmen arrived, and already earth and leaves were being 
thrown into the grave by a score of naked slaves. Sud- 
denly there came a lull in the deafening wailing noises, and 
the Englishmen saw a girl, tall, slight, and graceful as a 
panther, dart through the throng of white-robed priests, 
and leap from its edge into the centre of the grave. 

" By God ! it's Neyreela ! " shouted Braun. And, But- 
ler beside him, Digby Farn's agent elbowed through the 
crowd to the grave's brink. 
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shrill, angty shout rose from the knot of chiefs' wives 
daughters assembled at one end of the grave. These 
aen hated Neyreela for various reasons. She was beau- 
. beyond the dreams of Warri River women ; also, she 
been brought up practically in the house of the white 
licine man, and — she was Neyreela. For months she 
been a very queen to their chief Twaino, whom any 
lan on the Warri River would have married at a nod. 
'he Ju-ju men called for silence, but the anger of the 
nenfolk was persistent, and its expression shrill. 
It's all right," murmured Braun, clutching his as- 
uit's arm — Butler was on the point of springing after 
girl. " By gad, they won't let her bury herself. Hark 
he hags ! they grudge her the honour. Neyreela's safe, 
on my soul I never should have thought she cared so 
ch for Twaino. Anyhow, you know, you mustn't in- 
terfere, my son. Gad ! they'd make cold meat of us both. 
Hey ! stop it, you blithering idiot." 

But already George Butler had laid hands on the sacred 
robes of the foremost Ju-ju man, and was demanding the 
rescue of the girl in a queer mixture of ordinary and 
pidgin English, with a few stray words in the vernacular. 

For two minutes Neyreela's life hung in the balance. 
And — ^though Butler did not know it, his friend did — the 
lives of the two Englishmen hung just as insecurely. Long 
knives were drawn, white eye-balls gleamed, and savage 
oaths were sworn. In those two minutes it was well for 
Butler and Braun, and perhaps for Neyreela, that Digby 
Farn and Digby Farn's agents had earned in the rivers just 
that reputation which they had earned. 

At the end of two minutes the Ju-ju men bowed to 
Butler, understanding not a word of his discourse. Slaves 
carried Neyreela out of the grave, and George Butler was 
bidden take the girl and himself outside the limits of the 
Ju-ju ground; and that quickly, if he valued his life or 
wanted hers. 

The command was Greek to Butler, but Braun whis- 
pered, " Come on, for God's sake, before they think better 
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of it ! Heavens, man ! you've done what no white man on 
the Coast would dare to do. Come on, if you don't want 
to join Twaino. The girl will be all right." 

but Butler, armed as he was with the courage of the man 
who does not know, swore vehemently that he would not 
leave the place till he saw the girl safe. Braun shrugged 
his shoulders, and followed his assistant from the sheer 
necessity of the thing. Butler strode through the crowd, 
his fists clenched and his eyes blazing, and, possibly from 
astonishment at his daring, or possibly for some more 
subtle and less easily explained reason, the Ju-ju men fell 
back on either side, and made way for the youngster, whom 
any two of them might easily have torn in pieces. 

'' A very pretty little racial study," thought Braun, smil- 
ing in spite of his wrath. 

Butler walked up to the two slaves who carried Neyreeh 
out of the grave, and who held her now insensible in theii 
arms. 

^^ Come with me," said Butler, his teeth clenched. 

Braun translated, grinning, but still angry. 

So, while all Warn stood watching, sullen and silent, anc 
dead Twaino lay half buried, Neyreela was carried past thi 
great Ju-ju house, across the open space, and to the fringe 
of mangroves, where the white men's bearers were waiting 
The girl, still insensible, was deposited in Butler's ham 
mock. . Dead Twaino's slaves returned to the grave, an< 
Braun and Butler set ofF down the wooded side of the hill 
Then the chanting and the wailing and the drum-beatin§ 
was resumed. 

" Well, when I take you out again for a quiet Sunday's 
amusement, my son, I should like you to make a note of 
the circumstance. God knows how much trade you've 
lost tht firm, and God knows why it happened you didn't 
get me murdered and yourself, too." 

'* My dear fellow, you wouldn't have me stand by and 
see a live girl buried ? " 

" It's not your funeral. Good Lord ! It's a custom of 
the country. What right have you to interfere with their 
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ion ? And to drag me into it, too ! For a man who's 
leen on not taking a wife in the rivers, you've run a fairly 
tidy risk for Neyreela, my son. 

^ Good Heavens ! You don't suppose 
' " Oh no ! Of course you didn't know she was a girl. 

^^ Please understand me clearly, Braun," said Butler, with 
sudden stiffness, " that • neither her sex nor her colour 
influenced me in any way. For sheer humanity's 

sake " 

" Humanity be d— — d ! " said Braun quickly. And so 
they dropped the subject. 

Now just ten days before that particular Sunday morn- 
ing, Dr. Jessop, in whose household, first at Accra and 
then at Warri, Neyreela had been brought up from child- 
hood to her present age of fifteen, had sailed for Canary 
Ion sick leave. Neyreela, of course, had had free permis- 
sion to remain at his beach in Warri up till the date of her 
marriage with Twaino, in which she had the doctor's sanc- 
tion and good wishes. 

Dr. Jessop held rather pronounced views about mis- 
sionary work and the demoralisation of the savage. No 
man held the semi-educated, black coat-wearing native 
much cheaper than did Dr. Jessop. But for the genuine 
barbarian, the African untampered with, the doctor had a 
great admiration. Young Twaino was a particular friend 
of his, and owed a good deal of his straightforward manli- 
ness to the doctor's influence. Neyreela's religion Dr. 
Jessop had never ventured to tamper with. " You be as 
good as you know how, child," he would say, " and never 
do anything mean. Then you'll be all right, whatever you 
believe." He had taught her to speak English, ^nd not 
Coast or pidgin English. So the girl's language was very 
quaint and pretty, her words being English, and t!heir ar- 
rangement that of the Accra vernacular. 

Beyond this the doctor had in no way Anglicised or civi- 
lised the girl, save by the influence of his life and the life 
of his household. Perhaps this was one of the causes 
which led to Neyreela's developing from quite an ordinary 
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Accra child, into one of the most beautiful girls in Africa- 
Fifteen years of feminine growth means early womanhood 
on the (Joast. 

The whole of the weary fourteen miles between Warri 
village and Warri beach, George Butler walked in the 
scorching heat of the Sunday afternoon of Twaino's burial. 
Neyreela, conscious then and weeping quietly, lay in But- 
ler's hammock. Braun, with angry kindliness, more than 
once offered the younger man his hammock. But Braun's 
comment on humanity as a principle rankled somewhat in 
the soul of his assistant. So Butler walked and gasped and 
perspired till he reached the verandah of Dr. Jessop's quar- 
ters, and handed Neyreela over to the old Accra house- 
keeper there. Then he crawled to his own rooms and lay 
like a log till next morning. 

After this Braun dropped into the habit of saying every 
now and again — 

" How's your wife, Butler ? " 

Butler was ridiculously sensitive, and this simple question 
of Braun's seemed to twang on his nerves. Perhaps this 
had something to do with his not going round to Dr. 
Jessop's beach to inquire about the girl. Anyhow, he did 
not go, and five days passed without his hearing of Ney- 
reela or seeing her. Then, on the Saturday following that 
eventful Sunday, and as the two men sat down to their 
eleven o'clock breakfast, the morning's work being finished, 
Braun said — 

*' You ought to go round and see that girl of yours, But- 
ler. If I know anything, she's dying, and hurrying through 
with it too." 

" Dying ! Good Heavens ! What's the matter with 
her ? " 

" I don't quite know. She's just dying. They do go 
ofi^ quickly, you know, whei) they begin." 

" Well, but " 

" Yes, of course, it's a pity. Pity old Jessop isn't here, 
or some one she's fond of. It seems she was fonder of 
Twaino than I ever guessed. And now — she's just dying. 
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I saw old Rada, the housekeeper, this morning, and she 
swears that Ju-ju Neyreela's eaten nothing since last Satur- 
day, and had no sleep." 

Butler went round to the doctor's beach while Braun was 
taking his siesta that day, and for over an hour he sat talk- 
ing to Neyreela. Then he went back to his quarters, and 
later on he said to Braun — 

" By Jove, you're right ! She's dying." 

Braun, who was playing with his fox-terrier, said — 

" Get out ; it's only her play. Isn't it, little beetle dog ? 
He says you're dying." 

So Butler went to his own quarters again, and began to 
think things out. This raised Butler right out of himself, 
and clear of his sensitiveness, so that he was a full-grown 
man. He decided that Neyreela was dying, because that 
which had grown to be the greatest interest in her life had 
suddenly been cut out of it. Her instincts had taught her 
to admire the splendid savage in Twaino, and Dr. Jessop 
had taught her that her instincts were truer, bigger things 
than Coast-taught creeds. So, instead of learning, with her 
white man's knowledge, to despise her own race, she had 
learned gradually, as much from the doctor's influence as 
from anything, to love the princely young chief a great 
deal. He had become the salt of her life. In Dr. Jessop's 
absence, she thought the young chief and her love of him 
was all her life. She thought so, and that in effect made it 
a fact. And now Twaino was dead. 

This was what Geoi]ge Butler decided in his mind about 
Neyreela, and in making the decision he became full- 
grown. 

Then he determined he would induce Neyreela to hang 
on to her life, by creating in it and showing to her, some 
new interest. Anything would do, so it was an interest. 

For the next month, George Butler spent all his leisure 
time on the verandah of Dr. Jessop's place. And he sup- 
plied Neyreela with a new interest — with several new in- 
terests. He showed her that that which had been the salt 
)f her life was not all which her life had to offer. He was 
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rather of an idealising turn of mind himself, this son of a 
stock and share gambler. Now he invented new ideals and 
new frames for old ideals. He presented Neyreela the 
daughter of Accra chiefs and queens with a new set of 
aims, standards, and ideals, to set up in a place left vacant 
by dead Twaino, who had been the embodiment of what 
good, breezy Dr. Jessop had given her as a creed. 

The cost of such things cannot well be reckoned in^ 
money or in kind. But George Butler paid away a month's 
leisure, and in return Neyreela was allowed to wander back 
with ever-quickening steps from out the valley of the great 
shadow, into the dazzling sunshine of savage freedom on 
Warri beach, enjoyed with the appreciation of some degree 
of culture, erected upon a groundwork of solid cultivation 
laid by Dr. Jessop. 

And then, Butler, having paid the price and supplied the 
bait, the means, the breath of the newly-gained life, Butler 
fell ill of a severe black-water fever, the germs of which 
had been joining forces in his blood since the day of young 
chief Twaino's funeral. 

This was rather serious, for the only professing medical 
man on Warri beach was a youngster with a diploma for 
dental surgery who had left Guy's for the benefit of Guy*s, 
and London because London did not want him. However, 
the medical treatment for black-water fever is simple 
enough, the issue depending, first, on the patient, his con- 
struction as a man, and secondly, on the patient's nurse. 

Knowing this well, beachcomber Braun made his mind 
easy, and told the outcast of Guy's to do likewise. Braun 
ana the outcast held a consultation, at which cocktails were 
served every evening. Neyreela, beautiful, panther-like 
Neyreela, who now had a strong hold on her own life 
again, Neyreela was the nurse, self-appointed, and absolute 
in her authority. 

" You needn't bother about Butler," said Braun to the 
outcast. ^^ If he's got it in him to pull through, he'll pull 
through. He's got his nurse. You can bank your soul on 
it he wouldn't get such nursing at Guy's. And, in black- 
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water, a day's nursing's worth all your medicine-chest, you 
believe me.'* 

The outcast smiled in a superior way, and twiddled his 
clinical thermometer. But the beachcomber was right, as 
—as though to spite poor Mrs. Grundy — beachcombers 
occasionally are. The Marlborough developing and the 
Oxford clinching and hardening, stood solid through the 
batter and the racket of West Africa's short, violent fever. 
And at the end of a fortnight, George Butler lay purged of 
his strong English sap, shrivelled and weaker than a well- 
conditioned kitten, but free of disease, and on the right side 
of Nature's hair balance. 

Then he began, as soon as his mental half awoke, to re- 
alise something of what his nurse had done for him. Then 
the emotional part of the man, always self-assertive while 
the physical side is weak, began to notice how very beauti- 
ful was this gold-skinned nurse ; how weary she was, how 
well she hid her weariness, and how gracefully and unre- 
servedly she sacrificed herself. 

The condition of things was deadly dangerous. And as 
soon as he realised it — another odd thing about these 
beachcombers is their ready understanding of the idealistic 
temperament — Braun cautioned his invalid assistant. Braun 
seemed to have modified his moral code, as far as Neyreela 
was concerned, at all events. But then, Neyreela was cer- 
tainly, more at this time than ever before, on a plane apart 
from other natives. 

Butler smiled. As yet he hadn't strength to do much 
else. He was thinking of Braun's summing-up, for his 
benefit, of the question of a* white man's relations to- 
wards native women. Braun read the feeble smile, and 
said — 

''But this is a case apart, my son. All codes are more 
or less discretionary, don't you know. You " 

" Hush, hush ! " murmured the framework of George 
Butler. ''You don't understand." 

And there the subject had to be dropped. And perhaps 
Braun did not altogether understand, for had he done so, 
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beachcomber as he was, his protest would have been mucli 
more energetic. 

A week later Butler was to sail for Canary, in order to 
escape the deadly relapse of black-water fever. He decided 
not to go to England, and to be back in Warri at the end 
of two months. Braun, with good-natured foresight, him- 
self attended to all arrangements. He did not mean to al- 
low Butler a day longer under his nurse's control than was 
necessary. She was so perfect a nurse. And the half- 
frightened anticipation of the end of her nurse's authority 
began to shine in her great eyes, when she sat talking to 
the man who had brought her back to her life. 

The culmination was not reached until the evening be- 
fore Butler started for Canary. The steamer in which he 
was to travel lay at anchor in the deep, mangrove-fringed 
Warri River. He was sitting in a hammock-chair on 
the verandah of his quarters. Neyreela sat on a stool 
beside him, and he had been reading to her from a 
book of the poetry of his world, than which the world 
he shared with Neyreela seemed then more real and dear to 
him. 

He asked the Accra queen's daughter to be his wife, in 
just such a manner as, a year before, he might have asked 
an English girl to marry him. But perhaps in this case he 
was more scrupulously respectful and humble. 

The girl to whom he had given a quite new, and, to her, 
beautiful, life, could not speak. She only bowed hei 
shapely head over his knee, and sobbed her gratitude and 
her love. 

She was very beautiful in her acceptation and return of 
the white man's love. She was very beautiful, particularly 
in the eyes of the man who had saved her life, and whose 
life she had preserved. She was beautifully a woman — 
and a barbarian. 

So Braun's caution, right or wrong, was useless. And 
on the next morning Butler sailed for Canary, the affianced 
husband of Neyreela, the golden-skinned descendant of 
generations of purely savage warriors. Before leaving, he 
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solemnly placed the girl he meant to marry under the joint 
protection of beachcomber Braun and old Rada, the doc- 
tor's housekeeper. 

Then Butler went north to the world of his own people, 
to the world where is no Ju-ju, nor savagedom ; the world 
of white men and of white women. Butler had seen no 
white women since he landed in Africa. When a man is 
recovering from an illness he is prepared to pick up his 
life's threads in old grooves or in new. 

The Canary season was at its height when Butler reached 
Las Palmas, and he found no less than three London ac- 
quaintances at the Santa Catalina — a mother and two typ- 
ical English daughters. Later, he made many new friends, 
and spent a month in the island instead of a fortnight. 
Then he shut down, as it were, and started for the Warri 
River beach, with a hazy desire in his mind to pick up 
fallen threads. 

To George Butler his voyage from the fresh little island 
health station in the Atlantic, down through the steaming 
Benin Bight to Warri River, was a very misty, half-com- 
prehended experience. But in the main he was happy, 
though a good deal bewildered. He was to take his fur- 
lough in England in a year's time, and for that period he 
had made numerous engagements. 

He was quite his old self as far as health was concerned, 
when Braun went aboard the steamer in Warri River to 
welcome him back to the beach. He was vigorous and 
strong again, but very vague and hazy still in the matter 
of the life he had come back to. 

Braun looked curiously into his assistant's face whilst 
giving him the news of the beach. But Butler asked no 
questions. 

"And Neyreela," said Braun at length, and with some 
hesitation. 

"Yes; Neyreela, who nursed me," said Butler dreamily. 
" You have taken care of her ? " 

"Yes! Oh yes! I've taken care of Neyreela — who 
nursed you. And she's waiting on the verandah at Jessop's, 
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now. Of course she's told the doctor, you know. He 
came back the week after you left." 

" Ah, yes — of course." 

And then they went ashore, beachcomber Braun watch- 
ing Butler closely all the while, and Butler staring and talk- 
ing like a sleepwalker. It was not that he had forgotten. 
He remembered everything^ and it was just this recollection 
that made him so hazy and uncertain of himself. 

They reached the verandah of Dr. Jessop's place on the 
way to their own quarters. It was just on sunset then, 
and the last crimson light from across the river bathed 
Neyreela, where she stood beside a verandah post, making 
her golden arms and neck to dimple in warm, ruddy shad- 
ows. She gave a little cry, and took one step down from 
the verandah to meet them. She had never looked more 
beautiful. Butler stepped up to her with his two hands 
raised. He might have been greeting her, and he might 
have been holding her ofF. 

" Neyreela ! " he said. 

And then they both stopped, just as old Dr. Jessop ap- 
peared at the door. And the man looked up into the wom- 
an's eyes. 

Braun said afterwards that if ever a whole story, a ro- 
mance, was told in a look, then that look was Butler's 
when he stood facing the Accra queen's daughter, who had 
nursed him. And old Dr. Jessop said if ever a look de- 
scribed a mistake it was Butler's, while Neyreela's was un- 
derstanding by revelation. " They should have both been 
shot while they stood there," said the doctor. The doctor 
did not know Butler. Not well, anyhow. 

Half-an-hour later Butler was in his quarters with Braun. 

" It seems deuced cold to me — here," said Butler. His 
voice was not dreamy then, but clean-cut, and harder than 
the nether millstone. 

" Yes," said Braun. " It's a chilly place, evenings." 

The thermometer was at about eighty, and in a wet heat. 

*' I shall be married as soon as possible, Braun. This 
week, I think," said Butler. 
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And then the two men sat down together to dinner. 
When he had told me this much of his story, Haj El 
Maiben paused. A woman walked across the balcony to 
where we were sitting, and gave the old chief a bundle of 
heavy keys. Then she spoke to him in Haj El Maiben's 
language, and bending down kissed his hand. Then the 
woman bowed to me, and left us. She was a fine-looking 
woman, an Arab, I thought i and she was dressed in flow- 
ing white. 

"On that night of nights in your countryman's life," 
continued the old chief, when the woman had left us, '*' I 
was leaving Warri with my people, bound for the Coast in 
two great canoes, and from there for my return journey, 
over the wilderness to here. That was our pilgrimage. 
As the tide ruled it, I was to leave Warri at midnight. 
One hour before I left, Neyreela, whom I had never seen, 
came to me with Rada, the keeper of the doctor's house. 
Rada said the girl was her daughter, and offered her to me 
for a roll of country cloth. The girl said it was her will 
to come with me. I gave the old woman two rolls of 
country cloth, and ten silver pieces. And at midnight I 
left Warri, and the girl Neyreela was with my people." 

" And now ? " I asked, as the chief lifted again the 

pliant stem of his chibouque. 

" Now she is the mistress of my household here, and my 
servants are her servants. It was she who brought me the 
keys but a moment ago." 

Haj El Maiben clapped his hands, and I lifted my mouth- 
piece as a boy came with fire for the pipe. 
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A FRIEND of mine in Tetuan had for horse-keeper and 
naster of his fandak, a moor the dignity of whose presence 
ind bearing was such that you had certainly put him down 
LS Basha of his city, or a bashadoor from his Magnificence 
:he Grand Wazeer at Fasi. He was, however, no more 
than my friend's head-groom. Yet perhaps in truth the 
tnan vras more than that, for he had two wives and seven 
children, he never starved the horses in his care, and was 
known as a most loving father. One day I strolled into 
this man's fandak and found him belabouring with a bridle 
his nine-year-old son, Achmet, who was suspended by the 
heels from the rafters, and screaming like a lost soul. 

" M. Rabet," said I to the parent, "I am surprised to 
see you of all men so cruelly ill-using a small picca- 
ninny.'* 

*' Sir," replied the man of dignity, " this, by Allah's 
grace, is El Ma^^rib (Morocco), and here a wise man is 
surprised at nothing that he sees, and believes nothing that 
he hears. B'ism Illah I " 

And at that, with renewed energy, he returned to the 
thw^acking of his little son ; and — Allah's peace be with 
him for an honest man and no fool ! For myself, since 
then, I have come by a little wisdom and some philosophy, 
where this blood-soaked realm of his Shareefian Majesty is 
concerned. But still I believe a fair share of what a white 
man tells me, and am gifted with eyes in my head to see 
withal. 

You must understand, please, that my concern with the 
matter in hand is purely a mechanical and subordinate one. 
I am here no more than a scribe, unpaid, yet honest I hope, 
albeit a friend of the principals. My introduction to you in 
this case is the fact that the record of a certain series of 
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happenings has been placed in my hands, and that another 
event has marked the season at which I am^^mder promise 
to make, this record public. The only reason I can assign 
for the story having been placed in my hands, rather than 
in another's, is that among our tiny circle of white folk in 
the city of £1 Ksar el Kebeer, no other man was so nearly 
intimate with Richard Merlin as myself. I have my doubts 
as to whether any man was ever altogether and genuinely 
his intimate. But this is to digress, to overstep the bounds 
of my position as clerk. To the document then j I to my 
work, you to your judging. B^tsm Illah I 

El Ksar el Kebeer, Sept. 189-. 

What I write here may be known for truth, by reason 
that it is here written. If there can be suggested a plau- 
sible reason in favour of a man's romancing about himself 
to such a tune, I have yet to hear it. And, anyhow, there 
exist tangible proofs and to spare, God knows. If a man 
tells you he has lost his teeth, for example, and shows you 
a toothless mouth, to back the telling, who then but a fool 
■*}t It doubt him? 

There are not many other things in this marvellous and 
surprising life so certain as is this thing : The ^an who 
ignore^ or seeks to override the laws of caste and race 
courts trouble, and wins it ; it may be soon and it may be 
Ute ; but trouble he courts, and trouble he wins ; and the 
universal brotherhood gentry may as well take my word for 
thaj at once. 

i' Look on me ! " as we say in Arabic. Born in Taii- 
giers*of English parents, I am fully as swarthy as the aver- 
age Moor, my eyes are as near black as may be, I was 
reared by Moorish servants, and, when a youngster, under- 
stood and spoke their tongue far more readily than my own. 
Even now, more often than not, I dream and think in the 
Ma^^ribin, and when I choose can pass anywhere as a 
Moor. But, remains always the fact, I am not a Moor, 
but a Christian. I make no professions, but use the word 
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in the sense we give to it here in Morocco ; that is in a racial, 
and not a religious sense. I have always liked, at times, to 
dine in evening dress, even here in El Ksar ; to go to Spain 
and Italy, France, and England, on occasion i and gener- 
ally, among the Legations and so on, to preserve my stand- 
ing as an Englishman. Every Moor knows that. By 
Allah, no Moor could speak to me, while I was free and in 
health, as I could speak to a Moor. And yet,.^d yet, 
what a peculiarly sorry sort of a clod I am, to boaf^of that 
—now ! However, boasting aside, no « European would 
question my right to be called an Englishman i and that is 
die more certain by token that, through at least four gener- 
ations, my fathers served the Crown. Still less would any 
Moor dream of questioning the fact, as I have sufficiently^ 
good reason to know. But — and here's the point which 
my kalam, my pen I should say, seems awkward in reach- 
ing — ^like as I am to the Moors, in command of their 
tongue, in upbringing, and often enough, in way of life ; 
yet does the thus half-hidden race distinction between us 
present a bloody and insuperable barrier, a gulf which Allah 
forbid that I should ever attempt to bridge or ignore, now, 
betwixt myself and the privacy, the intimacy, the true in- 
wardness, of the Grand Wazeer, or the humblest floos- 
catching Mohammedan beggar in any Moorish Sok. This 
is a certainty ; and certainties, look you, are no ea^jr learn- 
ing, no cheap trifles to be picked up in the market-places, 
or in cky-gate coffee-houses. 

This queer, intricate city of ours, this El Ksar, I know 
it, by Allah, like I know the flaps of my saddle, or the 
stock of my Winchester. Not a two-foot wide, roofed 
alley, not a reeking, blue-brown cul-de-sac^ not a white 
house-side, an iron-studded door, a barred window, or a 
hole in the city walls ; not one of these things is there that 
I do not know as an English ploughman knows his village ; 
—those fragrant, peaceful, beflowered and hedged villages 
of England, wherein every corner, like every man's life, is 
open to the windy sky, and the eye of God ! Even God's 
eye seems more a kind and beautiful thing than an awful^ 
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in your English villages. But nathless I believe I love 
our dirty, wicked, mysterious El Ksar. I know I did love 
it, and gloried like a lad in my mastery of its maze-like in- 
tricacies. 

Strangers to Morocco, tell you the Moors are as like one 
to another as the pariah dogs, and not to be distinguished. 
One gets over that. I knew every man woman and child 
by sight, or very nearly every one. I knew the pariahs, 
too, for that matter. And, of course, every one knew me, 
when they saw me with decent clothes on ; the garments 
of mine own people. It's a pity I ever adopted the habit 
of dressing Moorish fashion, with my djellab-hood well 
forward, when I took my walks abroad, looking about me, 
more or less seeking whom I might devour. To a young 
man in my position, the world of men and women, but es- 
pecially the world of girls, seems very much an affair ar- 
ranged for his own personal delectation ; his adventuring 
and his gallantries ; God save the mark ! But if one per- 
mits oneself to speak of what things arc for pity — one's 
path in speech spreads out into a plain ; it merges into the 
desert of the Might Have Been. And I have certain facts 
that I would tell. 

On the evening of Jews' Sunday, then; or was it 
Friday ? — Yes, it was Moors' Sunday, sure enough, for my 
man, Cassim, had just returned from mosque. On Friday 
evening one year and eleven months ago, I strolled out, dressed 
Moorish fashion, to take the air and look about me before 
supper. It was a glorious evening. The soft breeze that 
stirred being towards, and not from the city-rubbish moun- 
tain, gave sweet breathing enough ; and in the West was 
still sufficient light to show a man anything that might be 
worth seeing under the hood of a woman's haik. So I 
strolled, and smoked my cigarettes of Oran. 

Allah is kindly-wise in keeping Kismet shut in His ov/n 
right hand. And we could see but ever so little farther 
than we can, my faith, but we should be like camels at a 
muddy crossing, for ever a-jibbing and never going forward. 
Which, after all, would make a very drab-coloured busi" 
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ness of life, even though it won us immunity from acci- 
dent. Some one said life would be quite tolerable but for 
its amusements. To me it seems life would be a thing 
intolerably dull, but for its misfortunes; and you shall 
presently admit that I know something of ill-happenings. 
But on this occasion, any sort of happenings other than 
those which have the pleasant odour of success, the smack 
of good fortune, were far enough from my dallying 
thoughts. The partners of my right hand, who tilled the 
earth in Wazzan valley, were sending me only favourable 
news of rich crops ; from the friends of my protection 
among the hills near Tekourt, I had word of an olive har- 
vest which might float the Sultan's warship in good oil ; 
and, that very afternoon, the dealings of a month past, or 
near it, had ended in my becoming owner and master of 
En-n'sir (The Eagle), that fleetest and finest among stal- 
lions, a beast I had pined after all winter. My conceit was 
that the Moor who could deny or baffle me, had yet to be 
born of a woman ; and for that alone, my head swung high 
and backward-leaning in the hood of my djellab, and songs 
hummed in my throat that evening. 

Below Jewry, if you leave the street of grocers on your 
left hand, you shall find a queer little droob, or blind alley, 
a jumbled palette-study, in white and mauve and walnut- 
brown. On your left is a high, featureless white wall ; its 
vis-a-vis is broken by two small windows and a rickety 
brown door ; Abd el Kareem's tiny, one-storeyed oil and 
candle shop. The butt of the cul-de-sac is a great wood 
door studded thickly with iron in plates and bolts. Above 
it, in the high narrow house-front, are three slot windows, 
unglazed and one over the other. The chin of the house, 
so to say, juts out in stern, impassive scrutiny over the flat 
roof of Abd el Kareem's little shop. It has a small 
square window, barred like a fortress, but without shutter or 
glass. Striped by the shadow of these bars was it, when 
my eyes first fell upon the milky glamour of Fatima's 
face; Fatima the true daughter (one fancied it must be 
so) of one of Mohammed's perfect four; Fatima from 
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Meknas, the newly-orphaned niece of old Kaid Hamet, 
Abd es-Samad. 

Unveiled she was, a marvellous silhouette behind the 
bars, for it seemed she had not thought men carried their 
heads as mine was carried, or aimed their gaze so high. 
And, without doubt the window was secluded. She made 
a picture of enduring sweetness, to carry away in one's 
mind and rest one's eyes with during hot noontides in the 
saddle. But I was for more than poetising intangibilities 
of this life, and that, Fatima must have known I think, 
when her great eyes, floating on either side a window-bar 
like a trapped gazelle's, met my eyes with their message 
hot from the breast of me, and she hurriedly drew a hand- 
ful of muslin across her most sweet mouth. But, if her 
maiden's hand veiled her, Fatima's great eyes did not deny 
me, or so it seemed to me ; and the seeming fitted my 
mood to a nicety. It had its basis of truth, too, as I know 
now. 

There is a need for me to be altogether frank here ; that 
my pen has told me, in some odd fashion, since the outset 
of this writing. Let me say then, what is little enough to 
my credit, that for me was no gradual approach to love, 
nor any of those dallyings out of which men mould an 
affair with a woman who, in the beginning, earns no more 
than a careless smile, or a laughing eye-challenge, from 
them. No ; at the very moment her sweet-favoured face 
greeted me from behind the bars which subsequently be- 
came known to me as you know your hand's palm ; in that 
very moment, passion took and shook me; desire of the 
woman behind the grating welled up in me hotly, like a 
desert spring; and the longing to have and to hold her 
struck into my vitals and checked the pulsing of my heart. 
She had a starry loveliness, a most thrilling sort of beauty ; 
and, for that matter, you may safely assume that the sun- 
set light and the bars before her, were no ill setting to my 
vision. 

But, strong in me as was my desire, it had not as yet 
quite befooled me. In that light, and in a public place, I 
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knew quite well my peril. A man's eyes may say a good 
deal, however, in one quick glance. Mine did on this 
evening, I know. They pointed to Abd el Kareem's roof, 
and they said I should assuredly return ; they said I had an 
old but ever new tale to tell, and that, by hook or crook, I 
would tell it through the bars of that same window. 
** Meantime," they said, ** Allah's peace be with you, I must 
be off to set matters in train." 

Soon after darkness fell, my man, Cassim, was engaged 
in a coffee-shop with Abd el Kareem, the oil and candle 
dealer, bargaining for the immediate tenancy of his little 
shop. This, as I had very well known, was, like many 
other affairs in our Morocco, purely a matter of dollars. 
And, with the new-lit fire that I carried in me now, dollars 
were of all trifles the most inconsiderable, where Fatima 
was concerned. By noon of the next day good Abd el 
Kareem, chuckling over the weight of his money-bag, was 
disposing his stock-in-trade inside the shutter of some cup- 
board in another quarter of El Ksar ; I was at no pains to 
inquire where. 

At nightfall, the key of what had been Abd el Kareem*s 
shop in my girdle, I emei^ged upon the small, blue roof of 
that same shop, and peered out at the hanging chin and 
barred mouth of the place which held my Beloved. There 
was no face to illumine the grating, however, so, drawing 
my djellab close about me, I crouched down beside the trap 
over my newly-acquired shop, and waited with senses all 
a-tiptoe. At length I felt the approach of Fatima ; and by 
that, since I use the word advisedly, you may know that 
my inflamed heart had a need of her. 

Breathless and fluidly possessed of love, I crept to the 
window's edge, and saw the great eyes timidly regarding me 
by pale starlight ; mouth veiled modestly, and sweet, henna- 
tipped hand a-droop like a cactus bloom, between the bars. 
It was to this soft member of her that I first spoke, silently, 
with lips afire. The hand trembled, and withdrew, a little. 
Then I spoke ; began to murmur through the bars, my lips 
within three inches of the small right hand which held a 
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corner of scented rida over Fatima's mouth and neck. 
You should know in what sort my talk was. Picture it ! 
By good chance no light of moon came to discover me, but 
the stars' dim radiance was all about us ; and, through my 
nostrils and the errant fancy of me, I waxed drunk upon 
the fragrance of her person. Sweet life ! but love sobbed 
and trilled in my throat that night, causing words to trickle 
from my hot lips like honey, and, again, from hers, sl6wly> 
filtered attar of the Rose, her odorous hi '^^ 

We had been lovers since time wa^j^jj^ons of longing I 
had known for her, and she, through 'folntless cycles, had 
most sweetly cherished my idea. EUmalak, some good 
angel it was whose name has left me, had so shaped the 
event that Fatima came from Meknas to that window-grat- 
ing in El Ksar. The Prophet himself, — I fancy that was 
the way of it — holding my feet upon two of his nngers, had 
led me thither in the sunset hour, lifted up mine eyes, and 
then, and thus^-our Firdaos, our little murmuring Paradise, 
there on the blue-washed, starlit and shadow-hung roof of 
candle-vending Abd el Kareem, his shop. I won to the 
lips of her before we parted, and it seemed that if the world 
held lips more singularly sweet, they were for neither use 
nor pastime, to me. On, I was finely frenzied, without a 
doubt ; alight and glowing by the fire of my passion for the 
maid. Then we parted, murmuring of the morrow ; honied 
promises of scented delights, a drunkenness of most tender 
anticipations ; and I crept back to my trap-door, a limply 
happy creature, filled full of an unheeding joyance, and 
jostled for by tears and song and laughter. 

That was the first, and in its light no great penetration 
should be needed to win knowledge of our other and subse- 
quent meetings, beside the barred window which juts out 
from the chin of Kaid Hamed, Abd es-Samad, his house. 

It was after the third or fourth of our meetings I think, 
that my long-tried and faithful Cassim approached me with 
abject humility (and be sure I thought he needed it) regard- 
ing the matter that occupied my evenings. What he saw, 
the good fellow said, £1 Ksar would soon be guessing ; and 
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in such a matter no more than a very little step, a girdle's 
width, said Cassim, lay between guessing and gossip. 
"And from that, Lord, from that be assured the knives of 
those that be slaves to Kaid Hamet would leap swiftly, and 
in the dark. Lord." 

Justice was no more in me now than wisdom or fore- 
sight. Angry and stupid my words were, with actions and 
result to match. I tossed Cassim his wages for a month, 
and turned adrift with a secret to me most perilous, a tried 
servant whose gravest fault was that he respected a lover 
and wished the fool well. My obsession went farther. I 
dismissed my cook lest he should chatter; giving him 
thereby a motive for chatter of an ill-natured sort. My 
groom lived in the fandak and so saw nothing of my in- 
comings or my outgoings. So now I must needs, like some 
vendor of snufF, lock the door of my abode after sunset, 
and before setting out upon my nightly adventuring. The 
key, being a weighty instrument fully eight inches in length, 
I soon wearied of carrying, and took to leaving with my 
friend the Englishman, three doors away. 

Iron bars are proper duennas to a maiden, my word for 
that ; but nathless ours was a fiery courtship, Fatima's and 
mine. And, on the occasion of our fourth meeting I think 
it was, I came armed like any prison-breaking vagabond, 
with a wonder-working saw by the help of which we 
speedily rid us of the two most pertinent bars. In this 
way my arms reached the waist of her, my shoulders the 
span of her firm young bosom. Here was a wheel added, 
a flying, plunging beast, too, to that chariot of our desire, 
in the which we journeyed, the Prophet's fairest daughter, 
and Europe's most reckless exile, to — to whither we were 
journeying. 

" We loved, sir — used to meet : 
How sad and bad and mad it was — 
But then, how it was sweet ! " 

And after the sweet the, not savoury, but very bitter. 
You could guess it almost, even had you never been in this 
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our EI Ksar. Your blood is cold, your brain clear ; you 
curl your lip ; oh, no doubt you are wise ! For my part I 
was nothing of the sort, being no better than a hot-hearted 
moth, a-fluttering about the starry brightness of whom 
every separate vein in me had its urgently throbbing desire. 
I earned my wage, and, by Allah and the Prophet but it 
was dealt out to me unsparingly. That was on the first 
night of Ramadan ; and I make no sort of doubt but that 
Kaid Hamet, Abd es-Samad feasted full at the end of the 
hungry month's first day. 

It was a lover's boay that yielded itself to outstretched 
arms — such arms, I thought them ! — at the opening of the 
two sawn bars that evening. What you in your wisdom 
have calmly anticipated, was to me like the first shock of 
an earthquake. There was a muttered oath from lips quite 
other than Fatima's, an instant's rending struggle, and 
with hardly a thought of resistance on my part, I was 
stretched on my back in the little room which is a chin 
to Kaid Hamet's house, with the Kaid himself, an iron- 
wristed figure of vengeance, astride upon my chest. Never 
was vermin more simply and safely entrapped. Within 
the minute my two arms were stretched high over my 
head and there bound from wrist to elbow by two grinning 
slaves of the house, both of whom, I make no doubt, had 
ere this taken floos from my hand for the holding of a 
horse or the carrying of a basket. Then they bound my 
ankles, and the Kaid rose to survey his prize : a securely- 
trussed Nazarene. The change- wrought in my position, 
as a man of some note in El Ksar, was astounding. It 
had occupied, say, two minutes. 

As the Kaid looked down at me, with no particular ex- 
pression discernible upon his grey face, he spat with curious 
deliberation and a contempt that was too stern to be called 
venomous, upon my face. At that I cursed him furiously, 
and (the memory rankles in me yet) the curses fell upon 
my own ears as something impotent, paltry, and weak to 
the point of being contemptible. The Kaid condescended 
to no reply, but, turning to his slaves, said very calmly : 
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" Bring hither the female." But a few moments passed 
and Fatima was led into the room, weeping, by the two 
negroes, grinning. And that should tell you the stinging 
shame of the thing, mere recollection of which makes me 
to drive my pen now in hot haste over what followed. 

With their knives the two slaves, whose grins seared 
me, stripped from my body every shred of clothing. May 
you never know nakedness as I knew it then ! And that 
was no more than the lesser half of my shame. The Kaid 
spat upon my naked body, and by his orders then the slaves 
stripped weeping Fatima, stark as on the day of her birth. 
The fair limbs of her twitched under the horror of this 
thing. And at that white-bearded Hamet smiled and broke 
his silence. 

" See, slut, here is thy lover ' come to greet thee ! " A 
third time he spat upon me, and, turning to the slaves, said 
shortly ; " Yoke the cattle ! " 

I struggled till blood burst from under the cords about 
my arms and ankles, whereat the slaves' grins became 
foully audible. A plexus and epitome of impotence was 
I, as the Kaid was of stern, impassive dignity ; barbarous 
and a cruel savage one might fairly have called him ; but 
he was silent as Allah and calm as death. I tried to curse 
him, and my other efforts choked the words in my throat. 
I had as lief been crucified, and of that I think the old 
man was aware. When Fatima screamed, they almost 
suffocated her with the hood of my cast djellab. Then 
they bound us together, naked as we were and back to 
back, with cords about our arms and feet and waists. The 
shame of it was very great; too great for me to linger 
here telling you of it. The two slaves were silently en- 
couraged to be brutal, and when their work was done Kaid 
Hamet bade them go fetch their comrades, his other three 
servants. 

" Here is a little show for ye ; sport for your amuse- 
ment," he said, as the five entered that room in which I 
had courted Fatima. They looked on us, nudging, and 
chuckling and grinning, while the Kaid, for their edifica- 
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tipn, placed a lighted lantern on the floor athwart our 
bodies. Then, squatting upon a cushion laid there for 
him, the old man sent for a brazier, — " and those other 
matters, thou knowest ! " 

Such manhood as was left me kept me silent ; but poor 
Fatima, through the folds of her gag, screamed and choked 
and sobbed with shocking violence, during the ordeal which 
followed. Hers came first, that I might feel the sting of 
it the more keenly. It seemed some ill-omened love-mak- 
ing of mine had been overheard ; a perfervid sentence 
anent the exceeding fairness of my mistress's young breasts. 
This was flung at me now while a slave heated two large 
horse-shoes in the charcoal-brazier. You would not care 
to hear of this, nor I to tell, at any length. From my 
sight the horror itself was hidden. I was grateful for 
that. My other senses, however, were cruelly alert. You 
have my word for it that most sickening anguish, mental 
and physical, may reach a man by way of his nostrils. My 
Love's fair breasts must carry to her grave the imprint of 
those spark-dropping horse-shoes. And that was not all 
of it. 

For me, Kaid Hamet's dagger was sharpened deliberately 
upon the inch-thick sole of his Ribati slippers; and, 
" Here's an end of me," thought I. Would they leave the 
Pearl shackled to a bloody corpse ? It would be like them. 
That was my somewhat curious reflection when, as it 
seemed. Death reached out his hand for me. 

" Thou and thy pig's brood will rot in Tanjah prison for 
this night's work, O Hamet the damned ! and Sok dogs 
will chase swine over thy grave, when thou'rt starved and 
finished." So much I managed to say, before the Kaid 
passed his dagger to a slave and nodded in my direction. 

" Still that silvery-courting tongue waggeth. Come ! Out 
with it, M. Barak, lest thy wife be undone by the music 
of it." This, to that slave who held the dagger, and 
whose wife, a grinning Timbuctoo woman, stood among 
the other servants. One man held my head down, an- 
other forced a piece of iron betwixt my jaws, and, with 
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what I must needs regard as some cleverness — I have an 
English doctor's word for that — M. Barak cut out my 
tongue, close to its roots. And then, by Allah's favour, I 
lost consciousness, choked to death, so it seemed to my 
vanishing understanding, by my own blood. I woke to find 
myself head down over a stool, M. Barak stepping back 
from me with a smoking iron in his hand, and, as it were, 
in every part of me, a taste of singed flesh, smoke, and 
blood. Their crude savagery saved my life, I believe ; but 
I remained for long a second time unconscious, and when 
at last my eyes were opened, I was bound as before to 
Fatima, who lay moaning at my back. We were in murky 
darkness, and to all appearances alone. 

My mouth was giving me a good deal of pain, but the 
thoughts in my mind gave me more, I think. As for 
Fatima, poor girl ! it seemed the burnt breasts of her were 
all the occupation my mistress had any mind for. " And 
small wonder ! " thought I. The night wore on with cruel 
slowness, and, think as I would, no means of bettering our 
poor case came to me, for no limb of mine was free ; not 
even a finger could I move. From afar, in the bowels of 
the house, and in the more remote street, I could hear 
sounds of feasting and merriment, this being a night of 
Ramadan. Then I tried to speak some word of comfort, 
to her whose shuddering body was bound by mine. I shall 
never forget the shock with which the sound I gave out fell 
upon my ears. I had become a beast it seemed, a thing in- 
articulate and not human. It was not my tongue, but my 
soul, my manhood, they had cut and burned out of me. 
Habit, and other suffering, cured me of this morbid frenzy ; 
but consciousness and memory of that shock will be with 
me I think when my time comes for dying. Kaid Hamet 
had been worth his salt to the Inquisition of Spain. 

In that curious greyness which, though not light, is suf- 
ficient to tell one dawn is at hand, the Kaid entered to us 
with three men slaves. Bound as we were, the slaves en- 
veloped us in a huge berber, outside which, so far as I could 
make out, sacks were spread. Then they carried us out 
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from the room and down a flight of stone stairs. Breath- m 
ing I found extremely diflicult, and I think we both were in 3^ 
a deal of pain. I felt our bodies being slung across the ^= 
birda of a pack-mule. By the movement that followed I ^ 
knew we were riding slowly through the city streets upon ^ 
one among many mules, and I found time to be thankful '^- 
we had not been slung upon a horse, for the business was 
painful enough on a smooth-stepping mule. It occurred to i- 
me to shout ; and again the inarticulate bestiality of the ^ 
sound I made, fell upon me with a strong sense of repul- p 
sion. A heavy blow from a stick reached my head through 
the berber, and a warning voice bade me hold my mouth 
closed unless it pleased me to eat stick all day. And, in- 
deed, my loathing of my own voice had been suflicient, I 
think, to prevent any repetition of that useless, smothered 
cry. 

Hour after hour we plodded on, and during the more \ 
part of the time I think Fatima was unconscious. I am 
sure I hope it was so, for the torture of that time was very 
great to me, and it seemed I would have gladly laid down 
my life in return for one cup of water, though only a 
minute were given me after cleansing my mouth. If a man 
could hold strong corrosive sublimate upon his tongue, it 
seems to me it would taste not otherwise than my mouth 
tasted that day. 

At long last — " Night has come," I thought — we halted, 
and the bundle which contained Fatima and myself was 
lowered roughly to earth. But when the berber and the 
sacking were dragged from us, I found we lay in the full 
glare of an almost vertical noonday sun. About us were a 
score of laden mules, four camels, and half-a-dozen horses, 
and near by, making preparation for a light midday meal, 
were grouped eleven Moors : countrymen and from the 
interior, as I saw in a glance. Our sorry plight, and 
especially our nakedness, Fatima's and mine, afforded these 
gaunt vagabonds a good deal of merriment. But it seemed 
they were not altogether without bowels ; or, it may be, 
policy weighed with them ; at all events, they unbound us 
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one from the other, and, seeing the pitiful condition of my 
mouth, one man handed me a great earthen water-bottle. 
I take shame for it, but I drank first, and came near to 
choking in the process, before turning to poor Fatima, who 
cringed upon the earth, abject, naked, and conscious, and 
putting the bottle to her mouth. 

Upwards of two hours I think it must have been that 
we lay there, while the day's fire reached its climax and de- 
clined. The men tossed us scraps of their bread, and gave 
us their great red pan of cous-cousoo to clear out, when 
they had finished with it. Also, amongst them, they spared 
a few rags, that we might cover our nakedness withal. I 
saw the eyes of more than one man rest in an unmistakable 
manner, upon the bruised, seared body of poor Fatima. I 
make no doubt but that she was protected by the daylight, 
and by the number of our guard. 

The rest, the food, the wisps of clothing, and above all 
the water, had gone far towards restoring both Fatima and 
myself. She came of a hardy stock, and Europeans had 
called me a man of iron. Our guards were all armed, one 
with a Winchester, two with Moorish guns, the remainder 
with Remingtons, and all, of course, with daggers. Escape 
was quite out of the question for us, but, lest the idea of an 
attempt should induce me to give trouble, ingenious means 
were adopted at once to secure, our persons and to make 
some use of them. You may have seen Moorish women 
bent double under heaped burdens greater than themselves, 
footing it wearily behind the beast their lord and master 
rides upon. In this sort we were treated now, and between 
us, Fatima and myself, we bore a mule's load, thus giving a 
turn-and-turn-about seat to two rascals who had otherwise 
walked. The burdens were bound upon us, and our up- 
held, hands to the burdens ; and I pray Allah that Fatima's 
load was a less heart-breaking affair than mine. I know 
her feet, like my own, were little used to going unshod. 

We camped that night, full forty miles from El Ksar; 
and in the last five miles, I learned what manner of thing 
it is to be driven onward, when fainting under a load, by 
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blows and the sharp-pointed end of a stick. When at 
length we halted, they left us crouching on the ground with 
our packs, but, presently, perceiving our complete exhaus- 
tion, one of the men cut the cords that bound our burdens, 
and left us free. After which we escaped, you think? 
That is because, as I hope, you have never spent such a 
twenty-four hours as this that we had lived through. I 
could not even eat, but, instead, lay like a log, little better 
than a dead man, on the bare earth. I never lifted a finger , 
till near upon dawn, and within a few minutes of that time 
we were shackled to our burdens again and given some 
crusts and water. 

In this way dragged eight intolerable days, at the end of 
which I greatly doubt if any European had been likely to 
recognise in me a trace of racial kinship. From the fourth 
day on, it seemed that Fatima endured more bravely than I, 
inasmuch that she showed fewer marks of suffering. She 
was, to be sure, less cruelly laden, and by birth and blood 
less removed from the life we were leading, than I was. 
But, also, I am assured that she was very brave. It was 
known that I was a N'zrani, and that earned for me un- 
ceasing contumely and steady, almost mechanical ill-treat- 
ment from those who drove us. There was scarce an un- 
bruised spot about me, excepting the patch of shoulder on 
which my burden rested, and that was worn and chafed to 
rawness. I could not for my soul's salvation have stood 
upright or near it, even when free of my load ; and for 
flesh, I was more gaunt than a she-camel from Taradunt. 

Towards evening of the eighth day, we filed into the 
sun-baked Sok at Mirghat, in Beni Warain. In a fandak 
there we were washed and scrubbed, fed, and allowed to 
sleep in straw. The washing rather puzzled me, but in the 
morning I understood. It was the weekly Sok day in 
Mirghat, and, with our arms shackled together, Fatima and 
myself were handed over to the dillal, for sale by public 
auction. There were no other slaves in the market that 
day, save two young negresses and a decrepit ancient from 
Dar-el-Baidah. Those who had brought us from £1 Ksar 
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desired to pouch their money and be o(F, and so instructed 
the dillal to sell us together if possible, to one buyer. It 
seemed, however, that my gaunt limbs and mutilated mouth 
found no favour among Beni Warain men, and the dillal be- 
gan to offer us separately. We were pinched and pushed 
hither and thither by possible buyers, and Fatima was sub- 
jected to the most humiliating sort of indignities. 

It was written that we should not be parted, however, 
and towards noon we became the property of a very stately 
old greybeard, in a fine blue Fast silham, who paid over an 
hundred and forty dollars, whilst mutteringly appraising me 
in terms which had not flattered a scarecrow. He had a 
senile leer and a chucklp for Fatima, however; and you 
must understand that my body had dragged my spirit so low 
that I experienced no more than a dull aching of resent- 
ment at this, as I turned and tramped behind my new mas- 
ter, with curved back and downcast eyes, a mule for resig- 
nation, and a beaten hound for humility. 

In nine days, I, Richard Merlin, ffnglishman, son of a 
Queen's minister, and hitherto a power in £1 Ksar, had 
been made a slave, a veritable chattel, and, by Allah, a poor 
sort of a thing, at that. I do not find it a pleasant telling, 
but I cannot see that another man in my place could have 
done better. Anyhow, it was so, and so I write it ; and let 
who would judge me test the buoyancy of his spirit or the 
fire of his pride, when his body has been slowly broken. 
For my part, I find I have no heart to tell more, beyond 
this: A braver, truer, sweeter-hearted woman. Moor or 
Jew or Gentile, than Fatima, the companion of my cap- 
tivity, never trod this earth. That is one thing. The 
odier is by way of being a repetition. I say to all men and 
women, of every grade and colour : Pay you no sort of 
heed or attention to the vapourings of the universal and 
racial brotherhood gentry; cleave you to the caste and 
colour which is yours ; for, if you oreak this law, you do 
that thing which without fail brings a sore punishment at its 
heels. Look on me ! Rism Illah I " 
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And thus abruptly ends the document placed in my 
hands by Richard Merlin, the key of whose house lay for 
one year and nine months upon my writing-table, where 
himself had placed it on the evening of his mysterious 
disappearance from El Ksar. A month after Merlin's dis- 
appearance, a discharged servant of his named Cassim, came 
to me with the story of his purchase of Abd el Kareem's 
little oil-and-candle shop. But at that time Kaid Hamet, 
Abd es-Samad, had left El Ksar, he and his household and 
all belonging to him, for a destination unnamed to any one. 
Gradually I became convinced that foul play lay at bottom 
of Merlin's disappearance ; though he had vanished several 
times before, and for months together. Then I made a 
journey in search of clues. I returned entirely baffled. It 
seemed Kaid Hamet, his following, and Richard Merlin, 
had been wiped off the face of Morocco. 

Subsequently I made a second ineffectual journey. And 
then, twenty-one months after Merlin's disappearance, 
when I was on the eve of setting out upon another journey 
with Cassim, who was then in iny service, a thing hap- 
pened, and I made no journey. It was just after sunset, 
and Cassim was with me in an upper room, packing my 
camp kit. We heard a hurried slapping of naked feet on 
the stairs from the little patio. A gaunt, ragged country 
Moor came fluttering in at the door, and collapsed upon 
a trunk near my bed. 

I turned upon the intruder in some anger, and he cringed 
from me, exactly as a broken-spirited dog cringes before 
an uplifted hand. With a gesture of abject humility, the 
creature rose and tip-toed to my table, making curious 
noises the while in his throat. There he picked up the 
key of Merlin's house, and with it pointed repeatedly at 
his breast, pouring out meantime a horrid, broken torrent 
of inarticulate sounds, from a mouth matted over with 
shaggy, earth-stained hair. I took him by the shoulder and 
peered into the face of him. Then I knew that Richard 
Merlin, his wreck, had returned to our El Ksar el Kebeer. 

First, I sat him down upon my bed with some fruit and s 
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glass of Rioja. Then I bade Cassim go below and lock 
up the house. Whereat anxious sounds came from the re- 
mains of Richard Merlin, and he rose, asking leave, with a 
gesture of pitiful humility, to accompany Cassim. I begged 
him to remain. The poor chap almost whimpered. So 
down we went, all three. I understood then, for, on the 
flags of the patio we found Fatima crouching. 

Even for my own eye. Merlin would never write much 
as to his wanderings. Fatima weeps at mere mention of 
them to this day ; and that is all the information one gets 
from her. I gathered that she suffered an incredible 
amount of persecution from the old merchant who had 
purchased the two in Miighat Sok, and that solely by 
reason of her rare fidelity to Merlin. At length, in sheer 
disgust, his only intention in buying the two having been 
frustrated, the old man had driven them with many blows 
into the Sok, and there sold them again. Through many 
such trials, through torture even, Fatima had remained clean 
and true to the love she bore a Nazarene; and, at the 
last of it, when working as beasts of burden near Aghig, 
they had fled together into the hills, subsisting for days 
upon roots and olives, and working their way, by devious 
and fearful stages, towards El Ksar. 

It very soon became obvious that Richard Merlin could 
never recover from the strain which had been laid upon 
him during his twenty odd months of slavery. Then it 
was that he wrote out and handed to me the document given 
here, with instructions to make it public after his death. 

Fatima, on the other hand, seemed to have sustained little 
permanent injury as the result of her hardships, and to the last 
she tended Merlin, tenderly and efEciently, in his own house. 
He died without apparent effort for or against, two weeks 
ago; and we of El Ksar who are European — ^there were 
but five of us — laid him to rest in an orange garden which 
he had owned and loved. British protection has been ob- 
tained for Fatima, and such small property as Merlin left, 
she holds; with one small exception: I retajjju^hi. nriginjl^^ 
of this document of Richard Merlin. ^i<\l^v •"'^^-' -^ i^^^^j 
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Ben Ramar and the Christians 

Let me tell you of the second occasion upon which I 
met the ubiquitous Howard Kerr, and of that which he told 
me of Ben Ramar and the Christians. 

I was on sick leave at the time, from a low fever picked 
up at Naples, and for a week or so I had been travelling as 
a pampered tourist, upon a steam-yacht called the Lorelei. 
Orthodoxy and the prodigious number of meals served 
aboard our gilded packet, were rather weighing upon me ; 
my own laziness bored me horribly, and I doubt not that I 
was putting on flesh. 

That the Lorelei should have called at all at Hassi Moul 
el Bab, was odd, very odd ; but she did. The visit did 
not appear in the advertised itinerary, and big pleasure- 
steamers do not make a practice of dropping, haphazard, 
into tiny Moorish ports, much as worthy RifEans and 
other good pirates would enjoy meeting them there. 

In the afternoon I sat dozing, a very plexus of indolence 
and repletion, upon a saloon skylight. Drowsily I watched 
a little careening craft, with a slate-coloured hull and huge, 
ruddy-brown lateen sail, approaching us from the line of 
breakers outside Hassi Moul el Bab. Presently something 
of a sensation among the passengers — worthy tourists — 
obtruded itself upon my dreams. It seemed a white man 
had come on board, followed closely by a Moor, who 
carried two dingy kit-bags. A passenger, and from Hassi 
Moul el Bab ! But he paid his fare to London, a stiff one, 
in English gold, he spoke as a gentleman speaks, and the 
purser could find no reason for refusing a cabin, though he 
looked askance — I can well imagine it — at the passenger's 
cracked brown riding-boots, and ancient suit of kakhi, torn 
and worn. I was almost roused by the incident. In fact 
I did turn round, to watch and listen, though, as it 
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chanced, my languid gaze did not light upon the new ar^ 
rival's face. 

No. 94 was the cabin allotted. " Just to the left of the 
companion," said Mr. Purser, a plump, affable little crea- 
ture, with explanatory condescension. The stranger moved 
towards the saloon entrance, beckoning his stately Moor to 
follow. The ship was as fine as a lady's-maid at a theatre : 
all a-glitter with bright-work and brass, as became her ad- 
vertised character. 

*' Hi, there ! Where's that darkey going ? " 

It was the spruce and gallant first-ofEcer who spoke, 
and, speaking, he stepped forward and laid one hand 
brusquely upon the dust-creased, but finely embroidered 
djellab of Haj Ahsalaam Eshun, Arab Halal, the moun- 
tain-bred Moor who followed the new passenger. Haj 
Absalaam dropped the Englishman's two kit-bags, as a 
man might who had been shot in the back ; a toss of his 
fine head threw the djellab-hood flat upon one shoulder; 
his two sinewy brown hands were clenched at rigid arms' 
ends, and his black eyes appeared to break through smoul- 
dering to blaze; it almost seemed they started flames 
a-playing about the popular officer's forehead. The Moor 

did not speak, in words, but However, at that 

moment, the white man in the companion-way turned, 
and pushed past Absalaam, with three muttered words, that 
sounded soothing and apologetic. I saw his thin, tanned 
face then, and began incontinently to wonder where and 
when I had known the man. Without a doubt I must 
have been putting on flesh. Fatty degeneration of the 
memory, must have been about the size of my gross com- 
plaint. 

" What's the matter ? " asked the white man. 

The first officer smiled with bland dignity, and, assum- 
ing then the tone he kept for passengers, " Oh, nothing," 
he said. ^^ But we don't allow these beggars past the com- 
panion-way, you know." 

The Moor's right hand moved, as a leopard pounces, to 
the girth opening in his djellab, where showed the gleam of 
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a chased silver hilt. He evidently had some English, this 
mountain man. The new passenger twisted one end of a 
ragged, corn-coloured moustache into his mouth. His blue 
eyes suggested the shining desert — sun, sand-glare, a limit- 
less outlook. 

" Ah," he said, very gently. " So you don't allow these 
beggars below ? " 

Xhen this wiry, thin-flanked man turned on his heel, 
showing a fine breadth of thinly clad shoulder to the officer, 
and to the Moor a half tired, half amused brown face. 

" Pick up the bags, Absalaam, — my friend. The mules 
must take me as far as Tangiers, after all." 

It was then that my fatted memory awoke ; just as the 
Moor and the Englishman were walking to the Lorelefs 
gangway. 

" Wait a minute, Kerr," said I, stepping to his side and 
touching one dusty kakhi sleeve. ^^ Just let me pack my 
things, and I'll come with you, and — and be glad." 

" Hullo ! How are you ? " said Kerr. " Yes, I'll wait 
for you, my friend but — but not aboard here, I think. No, 
I think not. But I'll send a boat off for you, if you mean 
coming, and — and be glad, as you say." 

"Oh, I mean it, right enough. Gad, you — ^you've 
waked me, Kerr ! " 

The assembled tourists of the Lorelei watched Kerr's 
little boat pitching and tossing shorewards, in the swell out- 
side Hassi Moul el Bab, whilst I was hurriedly filling my 
bags, below. The Lorelei made a clear fifteen sovereigns 
by that transaction, not to mention their profit on my ab- 
sence. But the gallant chief-officer looked a little awkward 
when I passed him on my way to the gangway, to get into 
the felucca Kerr sent out for me. So the man was not 
pachydermatous exactly, you see. 

There was not a great deal of fatty degeneration about 
me by the time we reached Tangiers, after five days of 
mule-riding, Kerr and myself; nor about our mules either, 
for that matter. Neither, by the same token, was there 
any trace in me of the convalescent from fever. I was in 
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the pink of good health, tough as hammered leather, and c^^ 
a delicate saddle-brown hue, as to hands and face and necl^'' 
And oh, but how good it was ! The journeying ; the un-^ 
dying fascination of the open road ; the day-long jogging 
over a far-spreading track, beaten out of the many-col^ 
oured, kindly earth, by the hoofs of countless generations 
of mules and camels, horses and asses ; the curious meet- 
ings, travellers* gossip; the tiny adventures of the open 
road, each so absorbingly interesting to us, the principals, in 
that land of sunshine, blood, tyranny, mystery, and, over 
all, enduring romance. Deliciously weary in the sunset 
glow, to arrive at a strange village, a handful of wattled 
mud and thatches, and watch Haj '':$]3salaam, dignified al- 
ways, but none the less for that insinuati^ig^ tackling the 
village headman upon the su^ect of sheltei^?for us, his 
" noble Nazarene friends." Then the supper, in some 
one-roomed gunyah, ourselves dressed in pyjamas, Absalaam 
a huddled shadow in his great grey djellab, our animals 
tethered at our feet, munching contentedly ; for these rooms 
had always an open front, under the great eaves of which 
our beasts passed the night, nuzzling our toes occasionally, 
by chance. How good it was, and how I slept, my fingers 
generally clenched about the stem of my old briar ! Then, 
in the mysterious violet haze of dawn, when we groped 
about, seeing to the animals, and overlooking Haj Absalaam 
at his breakfast preparations, it was good to dress, by de- 
grees, and wash in a great earthen jar, and eat hot fritters 
beside the charcoal brazier. Good, too, it was, a brave 
and life-giving half-hour, to saddle up and ride away in the 
bright, new face of the just then risen sun, the which one's 
heart rose to greet, gladly. It is life that one lives on the 

open road ; and, oh, but life is very good ! However • 

My concern at the outset, I believe, was to tell you of that 
which I heard about Ben Ramar and the slavers. May I 
be forgiven, for a desultory gossip ! 

You must know then, that we camped one night, How- 
ard Kerr and myself, in the city of Laraiche. That was 
two days before we reached Tangiers. Now Laraiche is a 
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walled city, a port, no less, with very solid gates of its 
own, and an English vice-consul. Therefore, in Laraiche 
we slept in a roofed house, a two-storey house, in point of 
fact, with a balcony, and a patio, and other pleasant appur- 
tenances of civilisation. We had wine to our dinner, too, 
an execrably flavoured but very pure Spanish claret, and the 
rest of the meal was elaborate in proportion; Moorish 
cream cheese, delicious red mullet, prickly pears (well- 
skinned) pomegranates, cous-cousoo, olives, and other del- 
icacies, with kief-pipes and coffee to follow, for who liked 
them. The hour was perhaps a little barbarous, seeing that 
the meal was over before six o'clock ; but we had been in 
the saddle for close upon twelve hours, when we reached 
Laraiche at half-past four, and that bad made the hour an 
agreeable one enough, to us. At sundown, then, we sat 
smoking upon our little green isilcony, which overlooked 
the principal city-gate, about which there was a good deal 
of traffic just then, by reason of th©^ fact that in a few 
minutes the gates would be closed for the night against all 
comers, from withjn or without. 

" Gad, that's quaint ! " exclaimed Kerr suddenly, bend- 
ing over the rail of our balcony. 

" What's quaint ? " I asked, with the calm of a man who 
has deserved his dinner before obtaining it. 
" Why those two men walking toward the gate there, 

I with the woman — M. Barak ! " 
Whilst I looked out, and saw two men in European garb 
walking with a white woman, Kerr turned his head and 
. spoke to the servant who was engaged in clearing our table 
I within. Speaking in the Ma^^ribin, he asked who the 
I Nazarenes at the city gate might be. M. Barak could not 
■ tell the names, but referred to the Christians as the Eng- 
lish who lived in a certain great house, over the hill, beyond 
the walls. 

" Ah ; we will call on those English to-morrow, Amigo," 
said Kerr, turning again to me. 

" By all means," I said. And then, remembering that 
people whom Kerr considered quaint were sure to have a 
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history, I added : " Tell me all about them, from birth on 
ward ; I'm certain you know them." 

Kerr smiled, laying down his long kief-pipe, and lightinj 
a cheroot. " No j or, at least, only by sight. Only fLS yoi 
know them." 

" I ? Pardon ! I think not." 

"You were in Las Palmas sometime in '83, were yoi 
not ? " 

" Even so ? " 

"Well, don't you remember the two mysterious fellowi 
with the beautiful wives, who stayed, when on the island 
at the Belle Respiro ? " 

" You don't mean to say " 

"Yes, I do. I should have known them anywhere 
particularly the one with the fair moustache." 

*' Well, what's their story, anyhow ? " 

"Ah, there you touch on a moving tale, chapters oi 
which are Greek to me, and the rest of which came to m( 
second-hand ; bottled caviar, my friend, and uninteresting 
I'm not up in the details." 

*' Give me a rough outline — and a cheroot, if you have 
one." 

Kerr handed me the one gift readily enough, and as ] 
took my first drink of clean smoke from it, he began tc 
dole out a little of the other. 

" Well, to begin with, Lumley and Farren courted their 
wives on principles hitherto peculiar to Browning's lover 
of Porphyria, and a few others. The girls had a dozen 
suitors — they were sisters, you know — and gave them all 
turn and turn about at the different phases of love-making. 
At least, that was the gossip of the season. When our 
friends' turn came for the warmest episode, the girls' ad- 
mission of preference, it happened with both on the same 
night. . . . They met later on, in a conservatory, and^ 
after mutual confidences— queer chaps — decided to retire 
on a winning game ; to leave the town and the girls, since 
they had experienced the maximum of bliss which couk 
be attained; an admission of preference. The quee] 
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thing was they actually did it ; and the sisters, says gossip, 
were so startled that they followed, and married Lumley 
and Farren as soon as they found them. That was in San 
Remo, in the Arnay year, when Eric Vanbuigh disap- 
peared. I told you about his aiFair when we were on the 
Belle Aurore^ did I not ? " 

I nodded, but refrained from interruption ; and, continu- 
ing, Kerr said : " Well, I can't give you all the details of 
what followed their disappearance from Canary, or what 
caused their presence here, of all places upon this curious 
earth. The first are too numerous, and the second I don't 
know. All I do know I learned from a beautifully black- 
guard Maltese sailor who was employed on a certain yacht 
when Lumley and Farren last left Africa in it. When 
they left, the Maltese sailor remained. I met him after- 
wards, by pure chance, aboard a schooner in Tangiers bay. 
You remember that Canary Island interest in diese two 
men and their wives hinged largely, apart from the beauty 
of the women, upon the halo of things unexplained which 
hung about them. They would arrive at Las Palmas in 
their little yacht, and put up at the Belle Respiro for five or 
six weeks. Then they would sail away again, and no one 
knew why or whither. Now I know that the destination 
was a little town called Arkoum, on the north-west coast 
of Africa, and the motive was slave-dealing." 
"Nonsense! " 

"So I thought," continued Kerr good-humouredly ; 
"but it wasn't. Their business, and a very snug one, too, 
was simply ordinary, commercial slave-dealing, with two 
distinctive features. They stole their slaves instead of 
buying them, and sold them to buyers of feminine loveli- 
ness instead of to employers of labour. Eh ? Not market- 
able ? Pooh ! Ask old Tewk Pasha, their leading cus- 
tomer in Constantinople. More marketable than fiction, 
my friend. You try it. That was their business, anyway, 
and even the little glimpse* you had of their way of living 
in Canary might show you that they made it pay. Well- 
now, feminine loveliness is less frequently to be found 
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amongst the families of water-carriers, than in the campt 
of chiefs, or even in the houses of Arab merchants. Lum- "^ 
ley and Farren had two methods of stock-purchasing : love- 
making (they were fluent in almost every ofFshoot of 
Arabic), and forcible stratagem. After any particularW^ 
important purchase of stock, they would lie low, and rusti- - 
cate in Las Palmas for a while." 

Kerr paused, and raised his yellow-slippered feet to the 
balcony-rail. '' There came a certain day when all sorts 
of queer things were being whispered about the streets of * 
Arkoum, and passers-by directed curious glances at the - 
courtyard of the partners' little bungalow. A revered a 
Mahommedan saint spat upon the porch gate as he passed, 
and a terrier belonging to Lumley was killed in the street. 
Also, there were official rumours. Late that night the - 
partners left the port for Canary, not in their own yacht, 
which, to blind the curious, was beached for cleaning, but 
in a trading schooner. If the Arkoum atmosphere became 
normal, they were to return ; if not, their wives were 
shortly to follow them with the firm's store of valuables. 
There are no banks in Arkoum. 

^^ Three anxious days in Las Palmas town, and then a 
message from oversea. An Arab who had for years been .. 
Lumley's servant presented himself at the Belle Respire. . 
He had come, he said, to save his master's honour. Ben ^ 
Ramar of Teheran had plotted to steal the white men's 
wives and burn their house, in just five days from that 
time. Ben Ramar would without doubt do this thing ; and 
— well, the white men knew that Ben Ramar's pearl of 
price, his daughter of the creamy skin and flowing curves, 
like those of the desert horse's fore-leg when he walks ; 
the Pearl, had for a year been Tewk Pasha's slave in the 
Sublime Porte. 

"There was no vessel leaving for Arkoum. Lumley 
and Farren had but a limited supply of cash with them* 
What was to be done ? The schooner in which he had 
been fortunate enough to secure passage from Arkoum, was 
leaving for TenerifFe and elsewhere, said Lumley's servant* 
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That yacht near the breakwater-end, with the black hull, 
gold-striped ? That was the yacht of a wealthy Algerian 
merchant, said the servant, and was just starting down the 
African coast. The partners were sweeping the harbour 
with their glasses. 

• ** ' Go aboard, Abdul,' said Lumley to the servant ; * and 
say — ^but wait; I will write a letter.' 

" The owner of the yacht was ill and could not leave his 
bunk. If the English would excuse him his duties as host, 
and make themselves at home on his yacht, he would re- 
main always their debtor ; whilst his standing in the here- 
after, and his life in this world, would be made glorious 
from the moment of their consent to allow him to convey 
them to the port of Arkoum. The partners were accus- 
tomed to conferring this sort of benefits on Mohammedan 
mankind, and inside two hours were on their way to Africa 
in the black yacht with the gold-barred hull. Their host 
was too ill to receive their thanks upon arrival at Arkoum ; 
but a minute afterwards he was in earnest converse with a 
big, full-blooded negro from the shore. 

" ' The wives of the N'zrani dogs, were they secured ? ' 
asked the white-bearded proprietor of the yacht. They 
were then in waiting, bound hand and foot, in things like 
covered palanquins. The old chief's white moustache 
trembled. Good ! The women were brought on board 
and stowed away in a cabin. Now, had the authorities 
been warned of the Christians' return ? Yes ; the negro 
thought all things were as his master had desired. 

"Two hours afterwards, Lumley and Farren were 
dragged through the streets of Arkoum by ragged Arab sol- 
diery, and pelted and jeered at by a still more ragged Arab 
mob. They had not found their wives, but they had found 
a guard of soldiers authorised to arrest them. Then, at the 
doors of the Arkoum court-house, there came a fresh de- 
velopment. One half the rabble suddenly became a rescue 
party, and in the midst of a blinding, deafening tornado of 
thick, yellow dust, hoarsely yelling Arab madmen, yelping, 
snapping dogs, screaming women, and blazing, gas-pipe- 
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barrel Arab guns ; Farren and Lumley were torn from thi 
soldiery, hustled away from the court-house, and whirlec 
along to the deck of the black yacht with the gold stripe. 

^^ Just as, to the distraction of one half the frenzied mob 
ashore, the yacht's great, creamy sails rose and filled, and 
she began to cut her way out beyond the breaker line ; just 
then, when Farren and Lumley, sitting by her teak-wood 
rail ; breathless and bruised, found themselves the centre of 
a knot of armed Arab sailors ; then their host stepped up, 
and, with an ironically low bow, informed them that their 
wives were quite safe, and in his own cabin. Of course it 
was Ben Ramar, by the sale of whose beautiful daughter 
the partners had made half a year's income ; and, of course, 
the partners assumed that their end would be ^ something 
lingering with boiling oil in it.' " 

Kerr paused and lit a cigarette. 

" This much I know," he said, " from what my black- 
guard sailor told me ; he who remained behind, and could 
see this much from the shore. What followed, and how 
the dickens they came to live here in a big house over the 
hill, we may find out when we call at that big house to- 
morrow. It's beyond me — unless they managed to work 
round Ben Ramar, and resumed the old business, with him 
for sleeping partner with a fat share of the profits. I don't 
know. We may find out to-morrow. Meanwhile, * let's 
to the Prado and make the most of time ! '" 

We did find out a good deal during the next day, and 
upon subsequent days, at the big house over the hill, where 
the two Englishmen live with their beautiful wives \ but — 
well, the house is there still ; and I have broken bread \ 
there. 
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A Moorish Hero and— Juanita 

During my first winter in Morocco I stayed with 
Howard Kerr in his little cloistered white bungalow on the 
mountain beside Tangicrs. That was how I came to visit 
the Kasbah, its loathsome prison, on the morning of the 
day upon which, nearly nineteen hundred years before, 
Mary bore Christ in Bethlehem. Those things which I 
heard and saw there, and the story connected with Cassim 
Abd el Kareem, Juanita Cavaljo, and the Shareef who 
taught me, are what I am going to tell you. You may not 
believe them, any more than the Shareef believes in the di- 
vinity of el Maseeh.^ But they are none the less for that 
true, and (what is more to the point) they will interest you. 
Haj Absalaam Eshun, son of Salaam, Arab Halal, Shauni, 
as himself will proudly tell you, is the friend of Howard 
Kerr, who calls me friend. Kerr says the same thing; 
other folk call Absalaam, Kerr's body-servant ; I call him 
a brave rascal, susceptible as a child, generous to the point 
of foolishness, and quite fearless. On the morning of this 
Christmas day, Kerr sat smoking with me over the remains 
of breakfast, in the patio of his little house. There is a 
rather fine orange-tree in that patio, and through its 
branches one sees the sky, as a turquoise background to a 
latticed screen of jade. It is good for a man, I think, to 
see these things ; but, my faith, it is atmosphere rather than 
objects that makes Tangiers — the tiger-cat ! — so curiously 
beautiful. Recollections of it hang in the gallery of one's 
memory, not so much as pictures, but as Correggio-like 
masses of vivid colouring and intangible spirals of perfume. 
" You ready, sir ? " said Absalaam from the sky. He 
was looking down at us, through the orange branches, from 
the roof. Absalaam had a little English, and courteous 
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vanity made him love to air it in my ignorant presence; 
though, for his part, Kerr could speak better Arabic than 
the Moor's ; better Ma^/&ribin even, as a man must who 
has entered holy Mecca, — and departed thence. 

We buckled on our spurs and strolled out into the court- ^ 
yard, where the horses stood, saddled and waiting. Out- 
side, upon the rocky torrent-bed which they call the moun- 
tain road, we found half-a-dozen Sok donkeys, heavy-laden^ 
in charge of three drivers. These followed us, urged by 
good-humoured, mechanical abuse from their masters. 
" Arrah ! Arrahzee, child of pigs ! Flesh of a dog ! " And 
so on in this like. Absalaam, bead held high, and fine blue 
silham-wings fluttering out over his grey Sheshawan djellab^ 
ambled on ahead of us, fretting his big white stallion into | 
sportiveness, and trailing a yard of Moorish bridle over the | 
fore-peak of his great crimson saddle. What will be must ^ 
be, Allah is mighty, and Morocco a land of bloody tyranny; 
but, nathless, Absalaam Shauni is a great creature ; a king 
of kings by his way of it, a way that becomes him to a 
nicety ; and a blithely ruffling scamp, debonnair and digni- 
fied withal, as few kings are, by the way of any man with 
eyes in his head. He did not sing with his voice, as he 
rode along ahead of us, but his swaggering shoulders, his 
back-flung head, the tightly gripping flanks of him, and his 
wiry, brown hands, these things had a carol of their own it 
seemed, with which to answer the dancing, effervescent 
sunshine of the morning. 

"Aiwa? Balak! Way there, dogs, for my noble 
friends and me ! " 

Thus, pleasantly, he saluted casual roadside loiterers and 
passers-by ; and we, a tame, prosaic contrast to Absalaam's 
processional bravery, walked our horses in his rear, followed 
by the hoarsely swearing, mostly jovial donkey-drivers, with 
their sturdy imperturbable little beasts of burden. On past 
the Belgian minister's beautiful garden, and over the cob- 
bles of the track which debouches upon the German Lega- 
tion gateway, we threaded our way now, among laden 
mules and camels, skirting the crowded Sok, and entering 
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the city at length by way of Bab el Fas. Passing the place 
of French authority then — Absalaam flung genial insolence 
at the stately Algerian guards — ^we, with our followers, 
trailed in single tile through white-walled city thorough- 
fares a yard wide, roofed yellow and blue in places, until 
we reached the abrupt declivity over which Tangiers' 
Kasbah frowns down upon its humble slave, the town. 
Here we dismounted, Absalaam smiling his tolerance of 
Kerr's eccentricity in caring for the legs of horses. Sticks 
and packing-needles came into play among the donkey- 
drivers, and in the odour of raucous blasphemy, we climbed 
into the moss-grown courtyard of that curious abode of 
living death, torture and filth, which is within gun-shot, al- 
most, of a British fortress. 

Our business here was to supply each one among some 
two hundred odd prisoners, with two loaves, a double hand- 
ful of black figs, a bundle of cigarettes, a box of matches, 
and a dozen or two of battered cdpper coins, arbah-del- 
floos, a score to the penny sterling. 

At the greasy wooden grating, four inches thick, where, 
through a peep-hole, we made our distribution, I saw a 
Spanish girl, bare-legged, ragged and loose-haired, speaking 
to a prisoner within. The air was foul there beyond de- 
scription, and the light dim, but I made out a pair of pallid, 
shapeless limbs, nameless things horrid to look upon, pro- 
jecting through the round peep-hole. Instinct rather than 
reason, informed me these scarred stumps had been hands. 
It seemed they were being smeared over the girl's face, as 
though she were anointed. The thing made one uneasy. 
The girl's trailing black hair hid her features, but as we ap- 
proached a guard thrust her aside, not gently, and, turning 
at that, she made way for us beside the man-hole. As she 
turned, my eyes lit on the face of her, and, full as it was 
of sadness, thumbed as its curves had been by a harsh 
Fate's hand, the face was yet one of exceeding sweetness, 
of enduring, haunting cnarm. Thin scarlet lips with 
drooping corners, an oval of dusky, olive cream, brows 
arched finely, and eyes which struck right into the bowcU 
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of your kindness, had you any, through the ragged silke 
mantilla, her hair. 

She slipped past me, with a murmured : ^^ Perdo', Senor, 
her bare feet tripping swiftly, and disappeared. 

One glance through the peep-hole, into the indescribably 
fetid and miserable dungeon beyond, where prison-paled 
wretches, among their vermin, fought like gaunt wolves for 
Kerr's bounty ; one glance, I say, was enough for me and 
sufficed to flavour my waking thoughts and sleeping fancies 
for many a day and night to come. It is not missionaries 
or ministers from Europe, Morocco has a need of, but sol- 
diers and Maxims, to begin with, and European rule to fol" 
low ; British for choice, as most Moors would tell you 9 
particularly those among them who, with an eye for deduc-' 
tions, have visited Algiers and Egypt. " Good-bye to thi^ 
thousand-year-old picturesqueness, then," thought I, gazing 
out over the minaret-pierced screen of roofs below m^ 
which was what, from that height, I saw of huddled Tan-* 
giers, its walled squalor, its Biblical charm, its magicaL 
savour of the Thousand and One Nights. " And good^ 
bye, too, to this foul horror," I mentally added, as turning^ 
again to dole-giving Howard Kerr, my nostrils shivered in 
a whifF of pestilence from the man-hole. 

As we were leaving the place, an idea came to me, and 
I took counsel from Absalaam and Kerr. 

" The Christian will see your youngest lamb," was what 
Kerr told me Absalaam said to the soldier on guard, after 
hearing of my idea. The guard put his mouth to the un- 
savoury grating, and cried aloud : " Ho, Shareef, Abd es- 
Sadak! ^7/" 

" So they put saints in this cess-pit, you see," said Kerr. 

I was beckoned to the grating, and saw there a haggard 
youth, gaunt and pallid as a bone, filthy and ragged beyond 
words of mine, shivering and grinning, with prison-sick- 
ness, and because that the curious Nazarene had asked to 
see him. I felt ashamed. The Kasbah fills one with as 
much shame as pity. I gave the wretched lad a dollar, and 
I think the gift almost hurt him. I learned afterwards that 
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he bad never in his life before, held more than a peseta in 
his hand. Then Absalaam questioned him for me. With 
my hand on my heart I can tell you that this Shareef, Abd 
es-Sadak, aged eighteen, had for two years and four months 
been slowly starving to death in that reeking place, for a 
debt of eleven dollars and a half, six and a half of which 
* was pure usury, owed to a Jew in Tangiers' inner Sok. He 
had a brother living in Tangiers, and by that brother's 
charity had received a loaf each day, or upon most days, 
and so had lived, waiting death. 

These matters trickled into my understanding, by way of 
Absalaam, his careless geniality, as interpreter. 

" But, good heavens, Kerr," said I ; "do you mean to 
say they'll be allowed to kill this boy ? " 

Absalaam understood and smiled in his superior way, 
whilst interpolating : ^^ It is not dying that is bad, here, 
sir. Some men he no die, jiot for long time, sir. That 
h's bad ; that h's very bad thing, sir." 

'^But, could that damned Hudi let him out, if he 
liked ? " 

" Eleven an' half dollar, sir." 

Kerr nodded. He has spent years in Morocco. I was 
not calm, and, though a minute before the stench at that 
grating had made me faint, and it stank just as vilely now, 
the thing no longer touched me. 

" Absalaam," I said, " go and find me that leprous Jew. 
Bring him here — by the ear ! " 

Kerr nodded again. Absalaam smiled, and threw a 
peremptory question at the prisoner within. His answer 
came cringingly. Absalaam set off down the hillside, and 
Howard Kerr beckoned me to a seat in the courtyard. 

"You must go slow," he said; "you must simmer 
down, my friend ; if you care to stay in Tangiers at all. 
I did these things for nearly a year. I cleaned out my ex- 
chequer, came near to breaking my heart, and wound mat- 
ters up, with a hundred and five temperature, in a compli- 
cated bout of fever. Sisyphus would sicken at it: you 
might as soon start baling out the Atlantic with an egg-cup. 
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I feed 'em now and again, now, and for the rest, keep a 
stiff upper lip and decline to hear a story from any man. 
It's that or leave the country. And I like Morocco. 
However, this of course is your palaver, and we'll see it 
through." 

I knew Kerr for the true-hearted gentleman he was, so 
bowed my head and held my peace. But I said plain 
words to the greasy Israelite who presently came to me, 
smirking, behind Absalaam. The creature had some Eng- 
lish, but after a few sentences, I turned aside from veiy 
loathing of him and of his works, and put the matter, with 
twelve dollars, in Absalaam's hands. Kerr told me of 
their interchange of civilities. Englished, this was the way 
of it: 

Salaam spat upon the ground. 

"Look on me, HudiT My friend, the Nazarene, hear- 
ing of thy dog's business with a Believer how in prison 
here, presently to spit upon thee in Jehennum from out 
his pavilion in Paradise, has decided to leave to Satan thy 
castigation, rather than foul his shoes upon thy dog's body." 

The Jew scraped, and bowed his evil head, as his like 
in Barbary have been doing these many years, and doing to 
great pront. 

*' Further, of his singular goodness, the Nazarene will 
give thee five dollars, here in thy hand, if, within the 
hour, Shareef, Abd es-Sadak is brought to our feet, free. 
If he be not so brought" — Absalaam stroked his glossy 
beard and smiled at the sunshine above the Jew — "then 
needs must Absalaam Shauni to soil his slippers on thee, 
or— or, it may be, pig's flesh, it may be, his dagger-blade. 
Go ; and quickly ! " 

There was a whine of haggling, which, had I under- 
stood it, should have been speedily cut short. Then the 
Jew slouched off to where al Kadi sat in court. Half-an- 
hour passed, and then Absalaam came to us from the 
prison gate, leading Shareef, Abd es-Sadak, and followed by 
the Jew. The Shareef crouched at my feet, catching at my 
hand and mumbling it with slobbering lips. It was in- 
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tolerable. I turned away, sickened and choking. Absalaam 
good-humouredly pushed the poor wretch aside. I wanted 
to be ofF, and at once. 

" Have you paid the Jew ? ** I asked Absalaam. 

He counted eight dollars into a claw-like hand which 
was held out for more. Absalaam laughed aloud. 

" OfF, vermin ! Off, soul of a pig ! " he said, with a 
broad smile. And then, with open hand, he gave the Jew 
a thrust in the ribs which sent that deplorable creature 
staggering, whining and muttering, down the Kasbah hill. 

^^ Bring the Shareef to the house, Absalaam. Feed him, 
and give him clothes. Let him wash, and then he may 
drink a cup of tea with us. See to it. — Come along ! " 
Kerr turned and led me with him from the precincts of the 
Kasbah. We drank a glass of aguardiente in the town, 
and, my faith, but I had a need of it. 

That afternoon, clothed, clean, and with the warm 
stimulus of a solid meal in him, the young Shareef, Abd 
es-Sadak, sat at our feet, Kerr's and mine, in the patio, 
and there told us his story, over several cups of sweet, 
green tea, in which mint floated. 

" The Jew offered me the money I needed, and I took it 
—in food and wool. When the day came I could not pay. 
So they took my loom and my woven cloth, and threw me 
into prison. Every day — when he could — my good brother 
brought me a little bread. That was nine-and-twenty 
moons since, come Ramadan. Then, the One God, in his 
great mercy sent thee, king among men, who art yet, curi- 
ously, an unbeliever, and — Behold Abd es-Sadak, a tree 
flowering ! " 

Then he must needs mumble our hands and coats again ; 
and all was said, so far as his story went. 

" Shareef,*' said Howard Kerr presently, " who is the 
blind prisoner who speaks with a Spanish girl at the prison 
wicket ? " 

I besought translation of the question, and then : 
"How do you know he was blind ? " I asked. "Why, 
didn't you see him feeling her face ? " said Kerr. " My 
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God ! " I exclaimed, without intentional irreverence ; anc 
shuddered as recollection showed me once again those 
nameless, scarred limbs of a man that I had seen at the 
grating. 

" That man, Lord " — and the Shareef paused, sighed 
drained his tea-cup, and drew closer about his neck the 
hood of a new djellab, though the air under the orange 
tree was balmy enough that day — ^^ that man was Cassim. 
Abd el Kareem, Lord ! and the Spanish girl is Juanits 
Cavaljo. The man — but, as thou hast said, Lord, the mar 
is blind." 

Howard Kerr was interpreting in a running murmur tc 
me. He is very deft at this work. 

"M.leeh ? " he said, aloud. " And what of him, Shar- 
eef? How comes he blind, and afflicted of Allah in the 
prison ? " 

" Of Shaitan, Lord ; not of Allah ! " said the Shareef j 
and even I could understand his reference to God and the 
devil. 

" Tell us of him, Shareef." 

" My lord, it will not be a pleasant hearing, — over the 
tea-cups." 

" Tell us, however." 

^^ Cassim, Abd el Kareem is a true man. Lord, and 2 
brave;— or was, till they made of him that sorry thing 
thou hast seen at the grating. The Kasbah maketh not for 
brave manhood at any time ; but there be doings in the 
Kasbah, when a story is sought of a man by the Basha; 
there be doings, Lord, that — ^that are not good to speak of. 
I have seen; Cassim hath felt. Also, he hath been a 
prisoner these forty moons, and though now fed, as thou 
couldst see, by the Spanish maiden, and treated respectfully 
by the unfortunate because that he is blind, yet in the be- 
ginning, in the beginning. Lord, Cassim, Abd el Kareem 
lay not upon a bed of roses." 

^^So much hath the Christian seen; not being blind. 
Tell on, Shareef," interrupted Absalaam from the patio-side, 
where he squatted, embracing his knees. The Shareef 
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started and cringed to the word of command, with a move- 
ment horribly suggestive. Recalling his liberty then, he 
smiled, more gravely than a Frenchman frowns, bowed 
slightly, and resumed. 

^^ Forty moons and more ago, Lord, at about the grass 
time, when nightingales begin their songs, Cassim, Abd el 
Kareem was a young man, honourable and respected, able 
to take and give conee with a friend when he so chose ; 
one who walked like a stallion of the Sultan's pastures 
at that season " — Absalaam made a sound in his throat — 
'^ like the good Shauni here. Men walk like that, in free- 
dom ; and why not ? *Tis for them Allah's sun shines. 
But there be times when as they go, singing, Shaitan creeps 
behind, a-grinning at their song. So with Cassim, the 
smiling, the honoured and respected. It may be that Allah 
cared not to hear the singing of him, for the reason that 
he loved an unbeliever, a Christian maiden of Tarifa ; most 
good to look upon it is true, but nathless a N'zrani, and 
one having no understanding of the True God or His Holy 
Prophet." 

" Good Shareef, thy benefactor's house is no mosque," 
said Absalaam pleasantly. But a saint is a saint, while 
he lives, even after two years in a Moorish prison. Abd 
es-Sadak resumed without a glance in the mountain man's 
direction, and as one who saw his duty a plain highway, 
and trod it. 

" ' O true Believers, take not the Jews or Christians for 

your friends,' sayeth the Table, blessed among chapters of 

Alkoran. The honourable Cassim had smuggling for a craft, 

and being the man he was, prospered thereat exceedingly. 

But his dealings were with certain men of Tarifa, Spaniards 

and unbelievers, themselves, their unveiled women, and the 

children of their loins. Rifles, good honest Remingtons, 

and the excellent black powder which killeth more surely 

than the knife ; these were the fish which Cassim landed 

by the Jew River mouth, after a night's adventuring in his 

little boat betwixt Tarifa and our coast. Day by day and 

month by month, Cassim had toiled honestly and prospered 
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well ; and night by night, as the event permitted, he paid 
his court to Juanita Cavaljo, daughter of his chief partner ; 
Juanita, breasted like the dove, lipped like the cactus when 
it beareth blood flower; Juanita, aged sixteen, a straight- 
limbed filly a-whinnying for her first lord of the pasture. 
At times, under the stars, they stood together in the 
shadow of Cavaljo's casa, its eaves ; again they crouched 
and cooed together, her lips no doubt within the hood 
of his djellab, among the nets in Cassim's little boat. It 
seemeth that the ways of a man with a maid are various, 
but tending all to the one thing : they loved, these two, 
and Cassim's strength was as a living fire in him; her 
weakness as a mountain stream in summer time in 
Juanita." 

" H'm ! It's Shareefs for the knowledge of those that 
be female," muttered Salaam ; himself a notoriously un- 
ashamed rascal in gallantry. 

^^ Then Allah spoke, as sometimes He speaketh, by the 
mouths of dogs and of Shaitan. A certain Hudi, upon 
whose grave whelps of the Sok will unquestionably be en- 
couraged to gambol, played the spy, employed other, lesser 
dogs, and told a tale to the Basha for drahem ; sold a Be- 
liever for dollars, and not a-many ; bought for himself the 
red-burning centre of hell, and some little money. Cassim 
heard a whisper at the city gates. He flew for Jew River, 
to the cove where his boat lay. It was gone. Cassim was 
a man of wide learning, and knew of the Spanish telegraph 
under sea. * They will throw the Cavaljos into Ceuta,' he 
thought ; * and the Pearl, al Tarek, my Flower, the Honey 
on my lips ; Juanita, the Star of the morning of my life ! ' 
— ^Then, being no man of wind alone, he stripped him, so 
far as with decency a Believer may strip, and set out swim- 
ming for Tarifay 

*' Absalaam," said Howard Kerr, *' how far is that ? " 

"Who shall measure the sea, sir? But slaves have 
swimmed it. Far, very far; ten an' two, or ten an' sis 
liiile, sir — I think. More than hour in P'elago,^ sir." 

> A Spanish mall-steamer. 
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The Shareef had to be invited to continue, and with some- 
thing of apology. 

" Lord," he said, ** the thing which thy servant sayeth 
(who is Shareef, and of the blood, Lord) is sooth. This 
talk of distance is to me — as the stones of eaten dates. 
Cassim swam ; and Mohammed, Whose Name be Blessed, 
sent down from Firdaos an angel who gave strength to the 
Believer's limbs and fire to his heart, so that, presently, he 
reached Tarifa and climbed out upon the beach. £1 casa 
de Cavaljo was as the palm of my hand, bare. Some warn- 
ing had been there, thought Cassim. ^ Good ! Then is 
my place for the present in Tanjah, there to win back to 
safe-dealing, so to earn a nest for my Beloved. Cavaljo 
being free, the Basha hath assuredly no hold on me.' That 
without doubt was the counsel of el jinn in the man. He 
stood on the soil of unbelievers. So then began the evil 
fortune of honourable Cassim. He went down into the 
sea again, and swam, swiftly as a ship, for Tiingiers side, 
tide and current hurrying with him. Half-way across, el 
jinn left him, and the Believer began to see very clearly 
that trouble must needs greet him in Tangiers. He turned 
and strove mightily to swim for Tarifa. But tide and cur- 
rent buffeted him ; the Prophet's angel was not with him, 
and a true man was like to drown that day, but for devil's 
help which came to him. Three soldiers of the Basha in 
a Tangiers fishing-boat, plucked Cassim out of the sea, 
four miles from Jew River. And that night the honour- 
able Cassim lay on foul stones ; there, where I have lain." 
The Shareef paused and drank tea, drew up the hood of 
his new djellab, and continued : ^^ In the morning-time they 
beat him, till his feet ran dark blood ; but he spake no 
word, and the Basha could not learn the names of those 
unbelievers with whom Cassim had traded. So, presently, 
they thrust fish-hooks through his eyelids, and hung him 
from a beam, so that Cassim must stand upon the points 
of his great toes. But he spake no word. Then they 
split open his two hai^^fiHed them with salt and earth, 
and sewed them in twalj^B^of bullock's hide, there to rot. 
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But he spake no word. So they thrust out the eyes of him, 
with a hot skewer. They beat him very many times; 
they tied him down where flies were ; they clamped hot 
irons round his feet; they bound him, kneeling, upon a 
shelly rock ; they hung him up by the feet, with a weight 
upon the brave, silent tongue of him. But Cassim spake 
no word ; for love of Juanita he prayed silently for death, and 
spake, no word. A true man. Lord, a Believer, and a true 
man ! " 

" By Mohammed, the hairs of his beard, yes ! '* coughed 
Absalaam. 

" These things — " I began. 

" Are as true as God," said Kerr. " I know the mark." 

" Then, in Allah's own time, they wearied, the Basha's 
people, and threw Cassim to starve in al habs. There I 
found him, when my time came, and — we starved together, 
but slowly, for, as thou knowest, ^ A shared loaf goeth far, 
where a lonely feast sinketh quickly.' One day visitors, 
Nazarenes, came, laughing and curious, to the wicket. 
Cassim sat near by with me. A Spanish girl peeped at the 
hole, held out floos to us, and murmured, ^ Pobre diablo, 
Pobrete ! ' Hey, 'llah ! " hummed the Shareef, on a sigh- 
ing breath, " but indeed, ' The ^ feet of Love are like the 
panther's feet ! ' I know not rightly how the thing fell 
out, but, had the words been a bullet and Cassim its mark, 
his spring and his cry — ' Juanita ! ' — ^had assuredly come no 
more swiftly. So there was he, reaching for her face with 
his wrists, at the wicket hole, and there was I, sitting as be- 
fore on those most foul stones. It seemed the Jew, to save 
his skin from the future possible vengeance of Cassim's 
partner, had spread the report in Tangiers that Cassim him- 
self had given information to the Basha, thereby to earn a 
bribe and escape punishment. He had earned his bribe 
and journeyed inland with it, said the Jew ^and was at 
pains to see his lie reach Tarifa. Cavaljo had believed, 
and, presently, Juanita also, she being a Nazarene, and, it 

1 Mr. Swinburne may not know it, ^|M||e line is part of a Moorish 
love-song. J^IK * 
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may be, having always doubted her lover. And so, partly 
to please her father, and partly because that her breasts 
swelled for the caresses Cassim had made sweet to her, 
Juanita married Antonio Saccone, who traded in Algeciras. 
Bride and bridegroom, they made their holiday, ate the 
sweets of their first moon of love, and came, laughing,- to 
our prison gate. 
" Well, but 

" Hush ! " said Kerr ; and I held my peace, humbly. 
[ But the Shareef, also. It seemed my interruption was fatal 
to our story. 
" M.leeh ? Tell on, Shareef. Aiwa ? " said Kerr. 
^^ Bismillah ! All is said, Lord. There was Juanita, 
^-and inside the wicket, blind, true man, Cassim, Abd el 
Y I Kareem ; the woman weeping. And there she has been 
J. I during one hour of every day since ; and there she will be dur- 
j i ing one hour of every day, until, by the sweat of her brow, 
^Ishe hath earned enough, maybe, to buy the honourable 
^ I Cassim his freedom. She bringeth one loaf and some 
Ijgiincat, each day." 

n I "And the Spaniard, Antonio Saccone ?" asked Kerr. 
[).l "Lord, I am told he hath a trade in Algeciras. Allah is 
jei merciful, even unto unbelievers." 

UJ " While his wife " 

^ I " Lord, her breasts have been a pillow for a true man's 
)ihead. There are doubtless other iniidel maidens in 
I SbaniSli, for the man of Algeciras." 

I By Kerr's decision, we left the business to Absalaam, 
for Basha's prices are apt to be long ones, where a Chris- 
tian is the buyer.^ Absalaam wrangled at the Kasbah for 
three hours, and then grumblingly paid over sixty-five dol- 
lars, or, say, ten pounds sterling. And in return, a maimed, 
blind man, the gaunt, scarred framework of a man, was 
handed over ^ his keeping, and reached our patio, weeping 
and mumbling, on a donkey. Under torture of the vilest, 
Cassim, Abd el Kareem spake no word. Freedom it 
seemed had spilled the courage of him, and for hours he 
made his moan s a sightlJ^wtiful creature, truly 5 a monu- 
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ment to man's iniquity. In the morning, however, mat- 
ters were otherwise. I cannot tell you of the meet- 
ing with Juanita. Absaiaam himself nad to turn aside, 
and the sounds which he produced in an attempt at hum- 
ming, were the salvation of our dignity, Kerr's and mine. 
They brought the smile that saves the groan. 

Cassim keeps a little fonda on the mountain side, now. 
His lawful partner is Howard Kerr ; which means that no 
Moorish official can lay a hand upon Cassim without per- 
mission of her Britannic Majesty's Consul-general in 
Morocco. And Juanita, she has a most absurd amount of 
pride in a wheat-coloured urchin who calls her ** Um — m ! " 
(Mother !) 
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(J will say, of course, that a man has no right to admit 
:s on terms of friendly intercourse into his household, 
'epetition of axioms so undeniable is tiresome. And, 
ler justified by the case of Miss Mayburn or not, the 
; down of this general rule does not alter the fact that 
»ught never to have been engaged to a man like 
ton. Or, if, as rumour said, family necessities de- 
ed the engagement, then by all the canons of eternal 
s, Clare Mayburn should never have been allowed to 
Tangiers ; least of all in the way she did visit it — 
of the milk-and-water, blood-thinning influences of 
Ugernon Taunton. 

irocco was a revelation to Miss Mayburn. She was a 
he vivid and intense half of whose nature had been 
s its latent half; the dream side of her, and something 
to be shown or spoken of in the quiet, everyday life 
r home in Wiltshire. Herself, perhaps, believed this 
f her to be a thing unreal, and the product merely of 
I fancies. 

en came her visit to Morocco. She opened her full- 
violet eyes, and doubtless it seemed to her that she 
>und the flesh and blood, living reality of the dream 
f herself. All the vague and hazy ideals which the 
light of her English upbringing had relegated to 
land, and dismissed as the idle fancies of summer- 
7lce far niente^ rose up before her here in the glare of 
in sunlight — alive, tangible, unashamed; the things 
vere, not the things that might be. Here was the 
colouring, the hot crowding, the stately men and 
women, the despotism and stoicism, the unchanging 
esqueness of the Thousand and One Nights, the 
tic inevitability of the Old Testament. 

129 
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And her uncle's diplomatic rank placed Tangiers at Clare 
Mayburn's feet — a fiery-blooded, brilliantly striped tiger 
cat, with claws sheathed in velvet, and teeth hidden, that 
the English girl might feel safe in playing with it. 

Had Algernon Taunton been beside her, with his im- 
possible checked knickerbockers, his Chippendale legs, his 
conventional one view of life, and his little remarks about 
*' Oriental effects," '* That funny old chap in the green 
turban," " A pretty bit of colour," and the like ; then, no 
doubt, Miss Mayburn would have approached Tangiers as 
a tourist. She would have smiled and yawned, made a 
little comment, and finally have reached the safe stage of 
yawning without smiling. But Algernon Taunton was 
busy " doing the East." He would not reach Tangiers for 
three months, and so in her first converse with Morocco, 
Clare Mayburn was not interrupted. Her soul's screen 
swung back, and she approached the land of the Moor with 
the rapt enthusiasm of a novice in a nunnery. 

Then, too. Sir John, her uncle — a worthy man who was 
swathed from his stiff collar to his buckskin shoes in the 
red tape of Downing Street — ^Sir John regarded young 
ladies as a fixed quantity, just as he regarded British sub- 
jects, Spaniards, Moors, and Jews, as so many evenly 
divided sections of his world's populace. He accepted his 
niece as one of a certain slice of the community wha 
always acted and thought in a certain way, and refrained 
from acting and thinking in certain other ways. 

Miss Mayburn arrived in Tangiers, with a maid and a 
spinster sister of St. John's, at four o'clock on a spring 
afternoon. She rode up through the town from the beach, 
in a chair seat on the back of St. John's famous red mule. 

Then came the hot crowding, the jostling among mules 
and Moorish women, camels and Soos country water- 
carriers, donkeys, and charcoal heaps, in the grand or outer 
Sok. Then a great shadowy bedroom, with a tiled floor 
and closed jalousies, in Sir John's white-walled house. 

In the very early morning of the following day, when 
the light which bathed Tangiers was mauve in hue, and so 
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soft that it seemed liquid, Clare Mayburn woke in her big, 
cool room, with its walls of Dutch pink, and, dressing 
without disturbing any one, walked out upon the terrace. 
This was before morning coffee had been served. 

At one end of the terrace. Miss Mayburn came upon 
Haji Salem, Sir John's soldier and gate-keeper. H^i was 
at his morning prayers, and for a few moments the English 
girl stood silently watching, while the Moor on his grass 
mat, slipperless and bareheaded, swayed his body to and fro, 
touching the pavement of the terrace with his forehead, and 
calling upon Allah and His one prophet, with all the fervour 
of the true Believer. Then Haji rose and saluted the 
daughter of another race. 

'' Good morning," replied the girl, feeling vaguely and 
quite seriously, that she was in some way Haji's social in- 
ferior. He was so very fine. So was the curved dagger in 
his sash. And so also was his rippling black beard and 
moustache. 

Then the girl walked down the terrace steps, and out 
among the giant geraniums and flowering shrubs of the 
garden, to the gate and the Sok beyond. Haji raised his 
bushy eyebrows and followed his master's niece respect- 
fully. Haji was in some respects a better protector than 
England could have supplied. Realising after a few 
moments that the girl wished to go for a walk, Haji, with 
a stately deference, appointed himself her guide, ana, walk- 
ing a few paces before her, led Miss Mayburn through the 
beautiful Bab el Fas, the principal outer gate of the city, 
past the garden of the German Legation, and over the hill 
to the Marshan. 

Whilst she stood there watching and thinking, there ap- 
peared at the far end of the Marshan a magnificent black 
borse, a pure Barb, ridden by a Moor. By the side of the 
borse, with one raised hand holding its bridle close up to 
the bit, a man in European dress was walking. The horse 
was a fiery youngster, and evidently no more than half 
broken. 
Suddenly the black Barb reared slightly, pawing with its 
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forefeet, as a hawk flew past him in a sweeping semicircle. 
Then with head tossed high, and tail outcurving on the 
breeze, the beautiful, petulant animal started oiF at a plung- 
ing gallop in Miss Mayburn's direction. The Moor 
seemed to have temporarily lost control of his mount. 
One of his stirrups was flying loose. Clare Mayburn 
noticed the glint upon it of the morning sun. 

Within a dozen yards of where the English girl stood, 
the Barb was reined in roughly, and almost flung upon its 
haunches. The Moor's teeth were set hard, and he struck 
the black horse viciously with a stick he carried. The 
Barb stood stock still for a moment, trembling with nervous 
excitement. Then, rising almost erect on its hind legs, the 
animal snorted, almost cried out in its rage, and pawed 
furiously in mid-air. 

Meantime, the English girl, too full of interest and ad- 
miration for the horse to be afraid, noticed that the man in 
European dress was running towards her, over the rising, 
ground of the Marshan. The Moor on the black horse 
seemed to be losing his head, and was working his animal 
into a frenzy by jagging heavily at a mouth sdl unused to 
bits of any sort. The horse pawed violently within two 
yards of Miss Mayburn, just as the man dressed like a 
European reached her side. 

^^ I am so sorry. Please to pardon him. I beg you not 
to be afraid." 

The man stood bowing before her, and holding his crim- 
son fez low in one hand. He was breathless, but his voice 
was low and very full of music. His tone implied deference 
which bordered upon a sort of reverential gallantry. The 
English girl thought this was the most perfectly handsome 
man she had ever seen. He still stood with head slightly 
bowed before her, and the sun glanced along one side of his 
face and his full, round throat, making his damp skin to 
gleam like beaten gold. 

^^ I am not at all afraid," she said with a smile, and then, 
as his eyes were raised, hers fell, and she added, in a lower 
tone, " I have been accustomed to horses all my life — ^take 
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care ! " The Barb's haunches were dangerously near to 
the man on foot. With a little glance as of request for 
permission, the man with the fez wheeled round towards 
the still rearing horse, and addressed its rider, in Arabic, in 
a voice which could have been heard from end to end of 
the Marshan — 

^^ Come thou down, useless son of water-carriers ! child 
of streets and towns ! Come down, and ride thy Tanjah 
mules and asses. Take thy poor hand from a free horse's 
rein, or, by Allah, he will eat thee." 

As he spoke, the man walked up to the trembling horse's 
bead, catching the animal by the nose with one hand, and 
holding its bridle lightly with the other. The Moor was 
slow and sulky in dismounting. The man at the horse's 
head turned again, and his words cut the air like shot from 
a gun. ^^ Down, down, thou dog, and away with thee ! 
Out of my sight ! " The man bowed his head submis- 
sively, and slunk away. The Barb stood trembling still, 
and with nostrils agape, but obedient to its master's touch, 
and soothed by it. '' Sh — sh," murmured the man, *' thou 
lovest not that thing of the town, eh ? Sh — sh, my lord of 
the hills, take thou me now." 

The man turned again to where Clare Mayburn stood. 
^4 beg you to forgive my horse, and to think no harm of 
him. His is the soul of a king — a free horse of the hills 
and the desert. His was not the fault but his rider's, the 
man with the soul of a Sok dog. My horse is as gentle — 
as gentle as you." Again the man oowed, with head un- 
covered. ^^ Look at him, I beg you," he added, and lightly 
stroking the Barb's curved neck, he vaulted into the saddle, 
walking the horse, then, like a courtly lady in a minuet, 
round, and round, and round again, the little grassy mound 
upon which the English girl stood with her uncle's man. 
The Barb seemed to realise that its reputation was at stake. 
"You will forgive my horse ? " asked its rider again, with 
a smile of glad confidence. 

"Oh yes; but he needs no forgiveness — he is too 
kautiful." 
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" Ah, that is kind of you. Bow now, worthless one.*^ 
Bow, my lord, bow," he whispered over the Barb's ears. 
And as though in answer to him — perhaps heel and rein had 
something to do with it — ^the beautiful beast lowered its ^ 
glistening neck and pawed the grass softly, like a cat, be- 
fore the English girl. Clare Mayburn laughed aloud and 
happily. The man's musical, deep voice blended with - 
hers, and they laughed together. ^^ Now I am happy, in- |i 
deed," he said ; ^^ for I know that my lord and his poor r 
rider are both forgiven." 

Wheeling round then, he bowed low over the Barb's 
mane, and, with loose rein, and rhythmically swaying body, „^ 
galloped away in the morning sunlight. ^ 

As the eirl turned to walk back to her uncle's house, 
she pointed in the direction taken by the man on the 
black horse, and nodded questioningly then to Haji, the 
soldier. 

^^ Ben Hamed el Askar," replied Haji, with an informing 
wave of his brown hand, which spoke volumes as to the 
esteem in which Ben Hamed was held. ^^ What a beautiful 
name," murmured the girl to herself. "Ben Hamed el 
Askar — el Askar, and the enchanted horse. Ah ! " 

And this was the way of the first meeting between Mr,. 
Algernon Taunton's betrothed and Hamed, son of Sheikh 
Mohammed Ali el Askar of Sheshawan. Of all that fol- 
lowed, what time Mr. Algernon Taunton was being es- 
corted through the East on the strength of quite unim- 
peachable letters of introduction, it would be hard to talk 
in detail. To describe it all in writing would be impossible. 
It would be like an attempt to demonstrate Shelley by 
algebra, or to explain Keats to Mr. Podsnap. But there 
are those who will affirm that Shelley never dreamed, and 
that the creator of St. Agnes' Eve never conceived anything 
more delicately beautiful, anything more ideally natunil and 
spontaneous, than was the gradual drawing near, each to 
each, of these socially divided twain. 

Had Ben Hamed's standing in relation to Europeans 
been anything at all like that of any other Moor in Tan- 
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giers, the matter would have ended with that chance meeting 
on the Marshan. Or, rather, it would never have gone 
even so far, for there was no other Moor in the town who 
dressed like an European, and few others who were edu-r 
cated in French and English. Occupying the unique posi- 
tion that Ben Hamed occupied — for the old Sheikh, Mo- 
hammed Ali el Askar, Ben Hamed's father, was said to be 
prodigiously wealthy, and to own half the Sheshawan ; and 
the son had rendered many valuable services to the Sultan 
from time to time — the following up of this chance ac- 
quaintance was an easy matter enough. 

Few men in Tangiers, not excepting the Sultan's repre- 
sentative, the Basha, or the representatives of the different 
European powers, would have cared to offend or make an 
enemy of a man whose influence, though but little under- 
stood, was so great and so far-reaching as was Ben 
Hamed's. And then, again, there was probably no single 
man in the town who did not admire and like the Shauni 
chief's son. There was certainly no house in Tangiers 
the doors of which were closed to him. 

Two days after Miss Mayburn's arrival, I had occasion 
to make a call at Sir John's house. I found De Ligny, of 
the French Legation, and another man, there, and, after a 
kw moments, we all adjourned, at the invitation of Miss 
Grantham, Sir John's sister, to the terrace, where afternoon 
tea was served. I was in the act of explaining some 
Moorish custom to Miss Mayburn, whilst telling myself 
that she was a very charming girl, when Sir John's English 
servant stepped on to the terrace, and announced, ^^ Ben 
Hamed el Askar." 

I had just time to notice the vivid lighting up of Clare 
Mayburn's fair face, and to wonder a little at its slightly 
heightened colour, when Ben Hamed, having shaken hands 
nrith Sir John and Miss Grantham, was foftnally presented 
to her by the head of the house. 

We all talked, and De Ligny and his artist friend, being 
the younger men, addressed their remarks chiefly to Miss 
Mayburn. For myself, I said as little as need be, for racial 
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studies always interest me, and that presented by the Eng- 
lish girl's demeanour towards these three young men, who 
were presumably trying to win her favour, was the most 
fascinating which had ever come in my way. 

De Ligny, whilst being nothing over the average in point 
of good looks, was of good Parisian family, a perfect master 
of Miss Mayburn's language, a society man and a deft con- 
versationalist. Layton, the English artist, was a fine type 
of manly Saxon beauty, a sportsman, an average talker, and 
in all other respects a very presentable young man. They 
were both good fellows, and both friends of Ben Hamed's, 
but for the life of them these two could not resist adopting, 
in Miss Mayburn's presence, an air of patronage to the 
Sheikh's son. That he recognised this I am convinced; 
that he did not in any way show that he recognised it was 
something, at all events, to his credit. Though, to be sure 
he may have assumed that the English girl noticed it, and 
if so he must have also recognised, and carefully preserved 
the undoubted advantage which her ready perception gave 
him. 

At the end of ten minutes — a vague desire to prevent 
any interference with the subject of my racial study had led 
me to engage Sir John and Miss Grantham in conversation 
— Clare Maybum and Ben Hamed were standing together 
at the point at which the terrace parapet overhangs the Sok, 
and De Ligny with his friend Layton was hovering about 
behind them, in a manner which suggested rather obvious 
vexation. 

I heard Miss Mayburn asking why the group of men 
before her in the Sok, who were tehding their camels, 
looked so much stronger, so much more finely developed 
than the other Moors she had seen about Tangiers. Then 
I heard Ben Hamed's low, musical laugh, I saw his black 
eyes glisten with pleasure, and as I glanced round at his 
backward-tossed, small head, I knew without looking what 
must be the expression on the girl's face. 

"Ah, Miss Mayburn," I heard him say, " those men 
were not bred in yard-wide streets, and houses huddled 
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:ap on heap. They do not live Bah ! you have 

en how the poor Moors live, here in Tangiers. These 
len were many of them born under the open sky, in the 
Lountains where the winds are always cool ; where men 
'c brave and women strong, and each one holds what 
nch one wins by the strength of his arm — and his heart, 
^hey know only one Master, only one King, Miss May- 
urn." Ben Hamed pointed upward to the cloudless sky. 
They are Sheshawan men, and have travelled here, I 
hink, at least, from within a few miles of my father's 
lome.** 

He turned to one of the camel-drivers, all of whom were 
acing away from the terrace. 

" Ho, Abdul Shauni,*' he cried, in the Sheshawan ver- 
lacular, " is thy Sheikh's son a water-carrier, then, that thy 
iigly back is turned towards him ? " 

The man sprang round as though in pain, and, leaping 
on the ledge outside the terrace, touched with one hand 
the hand which Ben Hamed held out to him, and raised 
his fingers then with lingering devotion to his lips. 

No actor could have planned an incident more calcu- 
lated to impress the English girl. Ben Hamed had played 
no part. He was simply himself; but that did not prevent 
his recognising and understanding the warm glow of ad- 
miring sympathy which shone in Clare Mayburn's eyes. 
And, perhaps, because of that, he took her hand then, and 
said, simply, '* Good-bye." 

It struck me, that " Good-bye.", It conveyed a great 
deal more than did " Good afternoon. Miss Mayburn " ; 
but then the latter phrase was mine merely ; the former, 
Ben Hamed's. 

"Oh, uncle," said the girl, as we were leaving Sir 
John's, "I want to learn to speak Arabic. You don't 
mind, do you ? And Mr. — and " 

"I have offered to try and teach Miss Mayburn," said 
Ben Hamed. 

Sir John smiled a little stiffly, I thought. " That's very 
kind of you," he said. 
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^^ I should like to share the lessons," added elderly MisA 
Grantham. 

Ben Hamed bowed without speaking, and, as he walked^^ 
off the terrace with me, I saw a look which spoke plainly {|f 
of gratitude pass from Clare Mayburn to Miss Grantham, y 

Two days afterwards I was obliged to leave Tangiers, n 
and was away in Europe for almost two months. When I s 
returned Miss Mayburn laughingly addressed me in Arabic, ^ 
and I found that to all intents and purposes she could make ^ 
herself generally understood in that language. For several ^ 
years I had worked in a desultory way, in studying the ^ 
Mzghrihin. In these two months Miss Mayburn had ^ 
learned as much as the years had taught me. 

** Mischievous young woman," muttered Sir John. " I 
believe she actually makes fun of me to my own servants 
now, in their own ridiculous language." 

"Indeed, uncle," laughed the young girl, "I only try 
to inspire them with a proper veneration for you. It is 
only when you swear at them that " 

" I swear ? Pooh, pooh, nothing of the sort, naughty 
girl. Run away, puss. I want to talk business." 

Evidently, I thought. Sir John is skilfully managed — ^and 
likes it. 

As I left the house half-an-hour later, I met Ben Hamed, 
beaming like a sun-god, stepping out springily like a well- 
trained racehorse, looking his sunny world in the face and 
smiling at it radiantly. I was feeling limp and pasty after 
four breathless days in Gibraltar. 

" Ah, Ben Hamed," I said, holding out my hand. " How 
do you manage to look so cool and well ? " 

"We have a saying in my home," said Ben Hamed, 
" which in English means — but, forgive me, my friend, your 
language has no pictures, only words. How can I say it? 
It means, ^ When the heart of a man springs within him, 
his body leaps to join it.' That is not as we say it, but 
— ^e voulez vous ? And you, my friend ? " 

" Oh, I am all right, in my little way, you know ; only I 
suppose my heart doesn't spring much, and so my body 
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lazy. I want spurs, Ben Hamed. You — ^you don't, 
rucky man. Good-bye." 

Almost a month passed, and then I was startled by a 
jUestion put to me carelessly enough, by a friend who 
stopped me outside the Bazar £)spaf[ol. 

"Have you seen Miss Mdyhurn's /and ? '* 

"Eh? Who? No." 

" Funny little chap in knickerbockers. Landed from the 
^ibel Musa this morning. Somebody's nose will be rather 
out of joint. Eh ? " 

My friend's slang jarred upon me unaccountably, and, 
making some rather short reply, I turned and left him. 

" Clare Mayburn's fiance^ So she really was to marry 
an Englishman, ^^ a funny little chap in knickerbockers." 
I felt personally injured by the suggestion. That beautiful, 
dreamy-eyed girl, with her heavy coils of red-gold hair. I 
remembered the rapt, waiting look, which had struck me 
when I first met her, and, again, the unflecked joyousness 
which had shone out of her fair face when I had last seen 
her a few days since. I had no desire to meet the man. 
A " funny little chap " — it was ridiculous. A globe-trotting 
Englishman. And, in any case, whoever and whatever he 

might be And then I met Ben Hamed. He almost 

brushed me aside in passing. But I did not stop him, or 
speak as he passed me. 

Ben Hamed was striding along the narrow, crowded 
street, like a man possessed. A wounded lion he looked, 
and the flash glimpse I had of his eyes as he passed me, 
was a thing that will always be fresh in my recollection. 
Two great shining tears hung balanced between his eyelids, 
but the light which blazed through them contained no 
particle of sadness. It was only passionate wrath, and 
almost savage anger. His thin brown hands were clenched, 
and the Moors and Jews in the street swept back before 
him as he walked, as a crowd divides before a galloping 
horse. 

"jB'/j»i lUah^* I heard a Moor beside me murmur; "for 
some one Allah is preparing great trouble." 
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"A funny little chap in knickerbockers;" still that 
wretched phrase ran in and out of my mind. I went home, . 
feeling thoroughly miserable. I 

On the following afternoon something impelled metO| 
make a call at Sir John's, that I might see what things ^ 
were happening there. After two minutes spent in Sir - 
John's drawing-room, I fervently cursed the curiosity which 
had taken me there. 

I was introduced to Mr. Algernon Taunton ; and the 
remark of the friend I had met outside the Bazar Espaiiol 
seemed justified. I may have been prejudiced. The man's 
insignificance came upon me as a personal affront. And 
then, too, Ben Hamed was in the room, and Mr. Taunton 
seemed to me to be strutting about before my friend — 
between my friend and Miss May burn ; who looked pale, 
almost lifeless, I thought, by comparison with her appear- 
ance of a few days before. 

Mr. Algernon Taunton was a finicking little man who 
appeared to venerate but one thing on the whole brown old 
earth — ^the conventions of polite and unquestionably good 
society. He was an enthusiastic photographer, believed 
firmly that he could paint, and talked pompously about art. 
He spoke of himself in my hearing as ^^ an artist and a man 
of the world, you know." 

Ben Hamed sat like a man frozen, his eyes fixed on 
Miss Mayburn ; save during the odd moments in which 
Mr. .Taunton's grotesque little figure interrupted his gaze. 
And in those moments Ben Hamed 's eyes gleamed, cold 
and ominous. The tension of the atmosphere in that draw- 
ing-room was very painful. Breaking an awkward silence, 
I said — 

" There's to be a show of some sort in the Sok, I be- 
lieve, this evening." 

"Oh, indeed," replied Mr. Taunton encouragingly. 
" A — er — show, did you say ? " 

" A powder play, I believe. I suppose you have already 
seen a powder play. Miss Mayburn ? " 

The girl turned her eyes towards me. Sad, colourless^ 
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alf frightened, and wholly regretful, I thought her face 
x>ked. 
*' No, I have never seen a powder play. What is it ? *' 
" Oh, nothing very elaborate, but an institution of the 
:ountry, you know. Half-a-dozen men on warhorses gal- 
lop along together, firing their long guns in all positions and 
directions as they gallop." 

" By Jove, very typical, I should think, very typical. 
Must certainly have my camera out. I might get the 
scheme of a good picture. Will it be — cr — far away from 
here ? " 

"The men will gallop past the corner of the terrace 
here, where it hangs over the Sok road, Mr. Taunton. 

They ^" Ben Hamed was speaking, and his voice seemed 

to have lost all its melody and scope. He paused abruptly, 
and the light of a sudden reckless resolution seemed to flash 
out of his black eyes. He rose, and some elementary in- 
stinct made the naturally irrepressible Mr. Taunton draw 
aside, as Ben Hamed stepped up to Miss Mayburn, \^ere 
she sat beside the window. His fearless, great eyes looked 
straight down into hers, moist and shadow-fringed. And 
for the time the room belonged to these two. 

"You have never seen a powder play. Miss Mayburn ? " 
The words he spoke seemed an unnecessary adjunct to 
what he said. 
"Never." 

" Then you shall see one to-day. I will ride in it my- 
self, on my black horse, as my father's people ride, in the 
mountains of my home. I will wear the dress of my peo- 
ple, and I will show you how my people win — ^what they 
ride for. I will ride my black barb, close past where you 
—you will all stand ; the corner which dips low over the 
Sok road. Shall I, Miss Mayburn ? " 

Never in my life have I heard a question put, in which 
the words used played so small a part, and the voice and 
expression so large an one. And her answer, low and 
vibratile as a 'cello's dying note, was one heart's answer 
to another. 
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"Yes." 

Then Mr. Algernon Taunton spoke. In that atmosphere 
the action seemed to savour of indecency, his voice to jar 
on every nerve in my body. Ben Hamed tossed his head, | 
as one to whom physical pain is nothing. I 

" Yes, by Jove. Do," said the little man. " It will ' 
give us all no end of added interest in the show, to feel 
that we know one— one of the performers, you know. 
And shall you really put on one of those weird cloaks, and 
all that ? " 

Ben Hamed laughed aloud, as he turned to leave the 
room. Mr. Taunton's eyebrows expressed polite surprise. 

" Yes, it will give you added interest. You will enjoy 
the powder play, because the powder play is like life, you 
know — the race is to the swift, the victory to the strongest." 
Ben Hamed turned again to the girl. '' You will look 
out ? " he asked, and again the words were a small part of 
the question. 

"Yes — I will look out," she said slowly. 

And so Ben Hamed left us. Shortly afterwards I 
walked out on the terrace, wondering greatly. 

In less than an hour, I saw from the manner in which 
the Sok was distributing itself, that the time for the powder 
play had arrived. Just then Miss Mayburn walked out 
upon the terrace, closely followed by Mr. Algernon Taun- 
ton. She was dressed in pure white, and, as I thought, 
with unusual care. She was very pale, and her face seemed 
to me to express nothing else so noticeably as indecision 
and hesitation. I felt exactly as I remembered feeling on 
an occasion when I was obliged to attend a military execu- 
tion. Sir John and Miss Grantham joined us on the ter- 
race, and I placed a chair for Miss Mayburn in the comer 
which Ben Hamed had referred to, where the edge of the 
parapet was within five feet of the ground outside. 

" We shall be pretty well able to touch them, if they 
happen to take the path here," said Sir John. 

His niece looked at the baronet, and murmured a remark 
which I did not catch. 
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Suddenly there came a blare of drums and horns from 
the arch of the Bab el Fas, and we could see five horsemen 
gallop out from the gateway, their line spreading slightly 
fian-wise, as they reached the open Sok. The five were 
magnificently mounted, their charges covered in flying trap- 
pings, themselves seated on high Moorish saddles. 

I was easily able to make out that the rider at the end of 
the line nearest Sir John's party was Ben Hamed, on his 
black horse. Miss Mayburn, too, recognised our friend, 
and the crowd cheered him wildly. 

For a few minutes he played his part as one of the five, 
who gave a masterly exhibition of horsemanship, and 
wrapped themselves in a cloud of gunpowder smoke. 

Then some one in the crowd shouted to Ben Hamed by 
name, and the black barb darted forward from the line, its 
rein flying loose. On came Ben Hamed to within thirty 
yards of Sir John's terrace. Wheeling then, he flung his 
handkerchief to the ground, only to pluck it from the dust 
a minute later at the gallop. He fired his long RiiFgun in 
every conceivable position, and once, half kneeling on his 
saddle, he levelled the weapon deliberately at Mr. Algernon 
Taunton. That gentleman tried to smile, but his attempt 
was not a pleasant thing to witness. 

Then we heard Ben Hamed laugh aloud, as one who 
had played his little part to please the crowd, and meant 
now to retire. As a fact, for a few minutes, his horseman- 
ship had been more recklessly wonderful than any I had 
ever seen. 

Whilst the crowd in the Sok shouted their approval, I 
saw Ben Hamed throw aside his gun, and wave his hand in 
our direction. Then, shortening his rein, and bending low 
over the barb's head, he galloped straight towards the corner 
of the terrace at which Miss Mayburn stood. 

I have often longed to be able to paint, though only for 
once in my life, that I might try to convey to canvas some 
conception of that scene with its one grand figure — Ben 
Hamed, in his Moorish dress and jewelled weapons ; the 
Barb apparently part of the man. 
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Opposite the place at which we stood, the black horse 
was reined on to its haunches, and I saw that Ben Hamed's 
saddle was almost on a level with the parapet. For just 
one instant 1 caught the look between the two — Ben 
Hamed, an Arab now to his delicate finger-tips, and die 
English girl. Then I heard his rich voice murmur four 
words in Arabic : " Come to me. Beloved ! " 

The black barb's mane absolutely fell across the parapet, 
and, before us all — Sir John and Miss Grantham standing 
open-mouthed ten yards away, myself very certain not to 
interfere, and Mr. Algernon Taunton looking on in gasping 
uncertainty as to what form of joke this might be — Clare 
Mayburn stepped from the parapet to the barb's saddle, 
and was folded between the two arms of Ben Hamed. 

Then Mr. Algernon Taunton sprang forward, and laid 
one hand in timid daring on Ben Hamed's shoulder. Again 
the Arab laughed aloud, and, as his right arm sprang back- 
ward and upward, I saw Mr. Taunton stretch his length 
on the tiles of the terrace, whilst a look of sublimely con- 
temptuous defiance spread over Ben Hamed's face. 

He shouted " Good-bye " to me, calling me by name, 
and then, before one word of protest had been uttered, he 
cried aloud to the baib, in Arabic, and with flying rein—- 
Ben Hamed's arms were occupied then — he galloped ofl 
into the evening, the light of which was fast disappearing. 

Thus much every one in Tangiers knows. More wi- 
not, I think, be ever known to people generally. I hav 
heard once from the son of the old Shauni chief, and 
know that the English girl is not unhappy, in whatev^ 
home shelters her among the hills of Sheshawan. On 
day, I still believe, a messenger from Ben Hamed will come t. 
me with saddled horses. Then I shall ride with that mef 
senger, and I — shall see what things Allah wills that I sh^. 
see. 

Of course there was talk of indemnity and an arme 
expedition, but, if force was used in the carrying off o 
the English girl, it was but the force of a strong man' 
strong love for a grown woman. 
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Anyhow, no European has, since the evening of the 
powder play — of which, by the way, Mr. Algernon Taun- 
ton took a very fair photograph — set eyes upon Ben Hamed, 
or upon the English girl who rode away from out her own 
world, for love of the man who rode with her. 

But HI Tangiers, you say, the European powers are rep- 
resented. There is a consular authority, and the Moorish 
government. True. And, in Sheshawan there is Sheikh 
All el Askar, and there is Ben Hamed el Askar, his son. 
B'ism Illab ! 
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Out Past the City Gates 

- • Dust and ashes ' I So you creek it, and I want the heart to scold. 
Dear dead women, with such hair, too — what's become of all the gold 
Used to hang and brush their bosoms ? I feel chilly and grown old." 

— ^ Toccata of GaluppCs, 

The last five miles had been very trying. Fifty miles 
is a long day's ride in a sub-tropical country, even if one 
starts in the cool mauve light which precedes dawn. 

Travelling by dak in luxurious India, with a fresh pony 
for every dozen miles of country eaten up, one can afford 
to smile at fifty miles. But we were in Morocco, a land 
which knoweth not the dak, nor any equivalent to it. We 
had ridden the same two hammer-headed, nimble-footed 
grey mules, sitting in the central hollow of the same two 
crimson-covered Moorish saddles, for four days in succes- 
sion. And being white men, and therefore burdened with 
ingrained prejudices in the matter of inflicting pain, we 
were unable to follow the example of our Moorish serv- 
ants, who, riding their two red mules in our immediate 
rear, carried blood-stained pack-needles in their respective 
bridle hands, and — used them. 

Had the tide been even a few feet lower we might have 
overcome those last five miles with a little judicious spur- 
ring and no great difliculty. But the tide was high, like 
the cliffs, and so the end of our tiring day's ride was made 
trebly difficult by the necessity which existed for forcing 
our dejected animals through deep, soft, dry sand. 

" By gad ! " exclaimed my friend Lisle as at last we dis- 
mounted on the tongue of sand opposite Tzenah and sat 
down to wait for a boat by which we could cross the tur- 
bulent little river's mouth and so enter the city gates. 
" Just look at my spurs ! Horrible ! They're positively 
blood-encrusted." 

149 
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It was even so, though no one who knew a humane andj 
tender-hearted man from a brute, could have blamed my 
friend Dick Lisle because of his bloody spurs. 

^^ Needs must when a mule's to be ridden," I said, glanc- 
ing down at my own persuaders, and hoping that my friend 
might not see the withers of the beasts our servants rode. 
I knew they must be gory, and Dick Lisle was new to 
Morocco. "And you needn't worry, anyhow. The 
mules simply don't care two straws for anything you can 
do with such a toy as an English spur. There's the dif- 
ference between a mule and a horse. If you urge him to 
it a horse will go till he dies ; a mule only until he is very 
tired ; then he Ties down, and nothing short of a fire un- 
der his flank will rouse him to further effort." 

"Ah, well. They didn't lie down with us, anyhow, 
though I really thought they would, just before we rounded 
that last headland and sighted this funny little town. And 
this is Tzenah, eh ? It's like a cluster of fiat-baciced 
whit^^ mice shut up in a fortress in case they should es- 
cape^ - The wall and gates are awe-aspiring, the houses are 
ragged white dormice, and the mosque in the centre is sim- 
ply Cleopatra's needle, dressed for a masquerade ball. 
Those uneven pink places are fragments of a crushed 
pomegranate. And this is the only way of entering the 
town-^crossing this little quarrelsome river. Gad! but 
the current seems stiiF! What a picture it all makes, with 
the sunset light on that clump of oleander, the aloes stand- 
ing out and pricking holes in a lemon-coloured strip of 
sky, and that brown skeleton of a Moor gesticulating un- 
der the ragged cypress ! What a country for a painter ! 
Hallo ! there's a white woman on that roof with the blue 
parapet ! And she's waving to us, too. Would that be 
Mrs. Denbigh ? " 

I was easily able to recognise the slim figure which 
stood out against the evening sky on the blue-parapeted 
roof inside the city walls. Further, I knew that in Tzenah 
there was but one European woman. So I nodded to Lisle, 
and rising from my place in the sand, walked down to the 
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water's edge, holding my hat in my hand. I shouted my 
greeting in Arabic, and saw the figure on the roof turn and 
give instructions to a Moor. Then I knew that Mrs. Den- 
bigh had ordered a boat to be sent across the river's mouth 
to us, and that we should not have very long to wait. 

Regarded strictly on its merits as a town, despite the 
picturesqueness of its high crumbling walls, in which fig- 
tree seedlings and castor-oil roots struggle for a footing, 
and of its barbarically-coloured, many-arched fortifications, 
where rusty cannon-balls are heaped between captured 
Spanish armaments of the sixteenth century, Tzenah is 
one of the last places in all Morocco which I should think 
of visiting for pleasure. But yet whenever, during the last 
two years, I had found myself within a day's journey of 
this mosquito-ridden, scorched-up little town, I had always 
turned my animals' heads towards the tongue of sand upon 
which I now sat with Dick Lisle, and had crossed the river 
to spend a night, and, at times, a day, in Tzenah. And I 
had always been warmly welcomed in the shadowy little 
patio, and dimly-lighted, stone-walled rooms of the house, 
on the roof of ^ich Dick Lisle had just had his first 
glimpse of Mrs. Denbigh. 

In a few minutes we saw a little boat put off from the 
mossy steps below the fort, and headed for a point perhaps 
half a mile higher up the river than the spot where we sat 
waiting. Fighting against a current like a mill-race, the 
little boat approached us in sidelong diffident fashion, as 
though bent on assuring us that ours was the last point on 
the whole beach that it thought of visiting. Leaving our 
servants to bring the animals over later on in a laiger boat, 
and taking with us only our hand-bags. Lisle and myself 
crossed over to the town gate, where we were met by two 
of the Denbighs' servants. 

^^ What a queer old place it is ! " said Lisle, as we picked 
our way in the dust over the recumbent forms of beggars, 
among satin-tunicked idlers, swarthy gun-carrying RiHians, 
women whose huge hyaks left nothing visible but one eye 
and a pair of red slippers, young Jews in filthy gabardines. 
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dignified old Jews in robes as white as their flowing beards, 
Moorish child mothers with tiny swaddled babies on their 
backs, and really jet-black Beni-Aroos country water-car- 
riers, their goat-skins hung with jangling bells. 

" Merinque, merin — que ! " yelled the greasilv perspiring 
Jewish sweetmeat-sellers. ^^Baalak, baalak!" shouted 
heavily-laden slaves as they tottered over the rough stones 
of the yard-wide street behind their masters. And over 
and above the din came the echoing, crooning cry of the 
priest on the tower of the principal mosque, where he stood 
among the storks, calling the faithful to evening prayer. 

Five minutes later I was introducing my friend to bright- 
eyed, oiive-skinned, nervous Mrs. Denbigh, listening to the 
music of her rich voice, its wonderful scope in speaking, 
and marvelling, as I did whenever we met, at its existence 
in conjunction with so slight and apparently fragile a frame. 
But I knew that the constitutionally delicate little frame 
had withstood valiantly more than one exceptional strain 
which had been laid upon it. Thinking of little Mrs. 
Denbigh in conjunction with other Englishwomen of my 
acquaintance always brought to my mind comparisons be- 
tween pliant steel wire and loosely-spun coir rope, or fine 
silk and Harris tweeds. 

We were dust-encrusted and stiff from our long ride, so 
Mrs. Denbigh handed us over to two Moors, who were in- 
structed to see to our baths, and to bring us refreshment, 
while we changed our dress. A glance at the arrangements 
made for us, however, showed me that Mrs. Denbigh had 
not trusted to any servant in the matter of our bed-room 
comforts. 

" And the head of the house ? " queried Lisle when, 
cleansed and half-naked, we sat sipping tea in the long 
narrow appartment which had been made ready for our 
joint use. 

" Oh, Garda ? Well, I suppose, since we haven't seen 
him, he's not at home. He is generally out and about 
amongst the Moors, and most days he uses up two or three 
horses." 
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"H*m! It's a curious name that — Garda. Is it his 
real name ? " 

"Upon my word I don't know, but I should hardly 
think so. You see he was born out here, and his mother 
dying when he was a baby, he was to a large extent brought 
up by the Moors. His father used to say that a boy was 
not fit to be spoken to by white men till he could ride a 
galloping horse bare-back. He has always been called 
Oarda, anyhow ; and as far as the Moors are concerned, 
you can go unarmed and without a fils in your pocket 
through the roughest country in Morocco, if you say you 
arc a friend of Garda's." 
" Ah ! Are they so fond of him, then ? " 
" Yes — that is — ^yes, I suppose they are. His methods 
in dealing with them are elementary. He speaks their 
language quite as well as he speaks his own, and — he's 
[ Garda ! I can't explain. You will be able to judge for 
f yourself this evening." 

" Is he a good fellow ? Do you like him ? " 
"Oh yes; Garda's a good fellow. Every one likes 
{ Garda, absolutely every one ; but — I don't know that he 
has any friends exactly. You see his position is so differ- 
ent to that of most Europeans. His power among the 
Moors is simply unlimited. The Kaid of a district or the 
Basha of a town is the merest puppet to Garda, although he 
has no official standing of any sort. His status is so like that 
I of a king that you cannot judge him by ordinary standards. 
I But look here, we must dress and go in to Mrs. Denbigh." 
I "Yes, yes ; quite so. But I am interested about Garda. 

I He must be a man of most extraordinary mentality, one 
would think, to " 
" H'm ! Of course he is strong ; but — ^you'll see him 
by-and-by." 

" Yes. And his wife, Mrs. Denbigh j she interests me 
too. Her intellectual strength must be more on the poet- 
ical side, I should think. A charming little lady, and — 
what a voice ! She has a good deal of the artistic tempera- 
ment, I imagine." 



} 
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I could not explain to myself the cause of it, but whei 
a few minutes later, I led Lisle into the dim living-room^ 
with its little windows high up near the ceiling, I felt 
curious twinge of fear, and of regret that I had brougl 
my friend to this curious home at all. 

^^ My husband likes Moorish fashions, so I cannot ask] 
you to take a chair, Mr. Lisle, but I think you will find 
these divans comfortable.'' 

The graceful figure of our hostess was only dimly visible 
in the evening light, but her voice was soothing and veiy^ 
pleasant to hear. | 

^^I used to think it seemed like sitting on the floor," she i 
continued, with a curious half-sad little laugh. ^^But I' 
have grown to quite like this kind of seat now. We live 
in the land of the lotus-eaters, do we not ? " 

The latter part of this remark was addressed to me, but ; 
Lisle, from his place on a heap of Moorish rugs, took up 
the subject of divans and the habits of the East, and I was 
absolved from the necessity of a reply. And, somewhat to 
my surprise, I was speedily absolved from all part in the 
making of our conversation in that curious, shadowy room, 
with its Moorish tapestries, its swinging censer of Moorish 
perfume, and its strange atmosphere of Moorish secrecy. I 
was a little surprised, because of old I knew my friend 
Dick Lisle to be even less a talkative man than myself, 
save under special circumstances, and in the presence of 
old friends. But perhaps these circumstances were special. 

Another peculiarity of Lisle's with which time had made 
me familiar was that he rarely talked much or for long in 
the presence of more than one listener. He is not a con- 
versationalist, save from motives of mere courtesy. When 
he speeks feelingly at all he generally has something to 
tell to one listener, who remains quiet and very attentive 
until Lisle has finished. 

Yet here he was, within ten minutes of our entering 
this room, deep in an animated conversation with a lady 
to whom, one hour before, he had been an absolute stranger. 
I lay silent, listening and smoking. 
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Half-a-dozen times in faalf-an-hour, the talk of these two 
>se above my head, carried me mentally beyond my depth, 
lut though Lisle led the way, I was able to see that our 
hostess followed him with pliant ease. Did the talk run on 
peoples and places, Mrs. Denbigh absorbed with eager in- 
terest Lisle's vivid and impressionistic descriptive colour- 
ing, bearing him out with apt references to authority other 
than her own. A stray quotation, a chance sentence end, 
mutually recognised, and the two had left the glowing East 
and were discussing the fiction and poetry of the day on 
terms of equality in which, if any distinction at all could 
be drawn between them, the advantage as a listener lay 
with Dick Lisle. 

I had many times, and in many different places, been 
deeply interested by Lisle. I had nu)re than once been 
struck by the depth of knowledge and width of sympathy 
which Mrs. Denbigh's conversation had suggested. But 
assuredly I had never heard either of them talk as they 
now were talking, though strangers, to each other. I do 
not think I had ever heard two people talk quite as did 
these two, in a darkness which made them practically in- 
visible to me, and therefore to each other. 

It seemed to me a curious case of purely mental and 
intellectual affinity. Their respective persons could have 
no influence whatever, I thought, in this strange coming 
together of their soul sides. For they could not see each 
other. Yet every chord struck between them seemed to be 
one of perfect and absolute harmony. Each seemed to 
be pouring out at the other's feet all that was deepest, 
truest, and best, that their best might fraternise and mingle, 
and so return to each, a shared possession. And not one 
faintest note of fleeting discord crept out to me, the 
audience, during the whole curious, beautiful performance. 

Suddenly I heard heavy footsteps on the tiled pavement 
of the patio below, the thin jingle of spurs, and Garda's 
deep voice booming up through the open centre of the 
silent house. 

''^What's all this, Mary— pitch dark, and you up there ! 
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It's half-past eight. Isn't there to be any dinner to- 
night ? " 

Then he added a few words, gruffly, I thought, id 
Arabic, and silence fell, seeming to thicken the darkness.i ^ 
The pause was awkward, curious, and full of all sorts of _ 
possibilities. Then our hostess rose to her feet. I heard 
her skirt lisping, and remembered that she generally wore 
flowing, soft silks, and that she must certainly make her 
own dresses. There was no one else to make them in 
Morocco. In the dark one's thoughts run on curiously. 

" I'm so sorry it's all dark, Garda. I have two visitors 
here, whom you will be glad to see. I don't know why I 
should have forgotten about the lights. Won't you come 
up, Garda, and I'll see about them now. I am so sorry." 

The change in Mrs. Denbigh's voice since she had last 
spoken to Dick Lisle struck me most forcibly. In some 
way too, which I could not understand, it troubled me. 

" I suppose it is her ordinary voice, really," I thought, 
" and the other is the unfamiliar one. Yet I have never 
noticed it before — that curious ring in it. Why, it is 
fear ; she is afraid. By gad ! And it has always been 
there, always fear in speaking to Garda, land I never 
noticed it before. Well, well, this is a curious place." 

That was just how my thoughts went, sitting there in 
the dark. And a moment later I heard Garda's voice 
again, in a murmur this time, as he spoke to his wife on 
the stairs outside. But the only words I caught were 

" Well, what of that ? . . . o'clock ... all 
the evening doing nothing. . . . Remember, I won't 
eat their cooking. . . •" 

And then a Moor came in with two small lan>ps, and 
after him Garda, inimitable Garda, with both hands ex- 
tended in welcome, and a broad smile on his handsome, 
devil-may-care face. He was booted and spurred — Euro- 
pean therefore as to his legs — but from his broad shoulders 
hung a short ^ellab or Moorish cloak, and where it opened 
at the neck I thought I saw the embroidered hem of a 
kaftan. 
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Garda welcomed us cordially to his house, and sitting 
down between us asked what we meant to drink. 

" Ho ! M'amed ? " 

I have heard many Englishmen speak Arabic, but never 
quite as Garda spoke it. Under all circumstances Garda 
looked as much like a Moor as an Englishman. When he 
spoke Arabic it seemed he was a Moor. 

Mohamed, Garda's own servant, silently entered the 
room, his yellow slippers being left behind him at the 
door. Garda directed the man to bring whisky and bitters, 
and water and glasses. In Morocco one is chary, as a 
guest, in expressing any choice in the matter of liquor. 
One's host's resources are so sure to be limited. 

Then Garda — ^when Garda's name is mentioned the aver- 
age European resident of Morocco calls up a mental picture 
of a big, handsome, curly-haired man, with parted lips, a 
pronounced twinkle in his eyes, a tumbler in one hand, a 
whip in the other, and a funny story on his tongue's tip. 
And the picture is generally drawn from personal experi- 
ence — Garda began to talk in his customary rollicking vein. 
Story after story of chouselled Jews, discomfited Bashas, 
out-cheated cheats, vicious horses tamed, and murderous 
robbers whipped. I listened, and laughed at stated in- 
tervals, whilst watching the growing constraint in Dick 
Lisle's face. I wondered how it was that my risibilities 
required so much spurring into action. Then I began to 
wonder if a change had not come over Garda, if he had not 
grown very gross and tedious since I last saw him. Then 
I began to ask myself how in the world I ever had been 
able to laugh at his stories, and to wonder whether Garda 
possessed any other claim to admiration and popularity be- 
yond his good looks, his well-developed biceps, and his 
power to absorb alcohol. And yet I told myself, '' I don't 
believe there is any change in the man. It is simply that 
before I have always been alone when I came here, and 
that now I am with Dick Lisle, that now I am looking at 
Garda as the husband of her whose talk in the dark with 
my friend impressed me as being so wonderful. I am re- 
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garding him in the cold light thrown by that unmistakable 
ring of fear which I heard in the voice of his wife." 

Presently Mrs. Denbigh came into the room again,! 
looking hot and a little tired. | 

'' Dinner is ready, Garda," she said, '' if you gentlemen ^ 
are ready for it. I am sorry we are late this evening, 
but in this country one's servants do nothing unless one 
is looking after them." 

The last part of this remark was of course addressed to 
Lisle as to one who was supposed to be unused to the ways 
of the country. 

r' Garda left us on our way downstairs, to reappear a 
minute later with a coat on in the place of his djellab. 
He dined booted and spurred, I noticed, but that was quite 
in keeping with the Garda I had always known. 

During dinner Dick Lisle made one or two small en- 
deavours to pick up the threads of his talk with Mrs. Den- 
bigh. The little lady responded monosyllabically, and was 
obviously distressed. Garda yawned with savage candour, 
and complained that my friend neglected his glass. I was 
forced to confess to myself that at that table, with Garda 
the irrepressible as host, Lisle's observations had sounded 
grotesquely foreign to the atmosphere. Yet it should be 
noted we were three to one at that table, or, even if the 
ring of fear might be said to have rendered one of us 
neutral, we were still two to one. It is evidence of 
Garda's great elementary strength, I thought ; it is finely 
explanatory of his unique power. 

Dinner over we adjourned to the big room upstairs for 
coffee. Garda flung himself full length on a divan, lighted 
a cigarette, and began to question me about men we both 
knew in Tangiers and elsewhere. Lisle picked up a volume 
which lay on a rug beside the divan at which we had found 
Mrs. Denbigh before dinner. It chanced to be a novel by 
a young writer whom Lisle had discovered in New Zealand 
and had taken home with him to England. Here was a 
promising starting-point ; and in a few minutes my friend 
was deep in book-talk with our hostess. 
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At first I noticed her looking timidly across in her 
husband's direction between each sentence. But gradually, 
seeing perhaps that he was interested in chatting with me, 
the young wife seemed to lose the constraint which had 
come over her with Garda's arrival and to resume again the 
happy freedom of the vein in which she and Lisle had come 
together that evening. 

Suddenly Garda raised his head. I think he Jiad been 
dozing. He had taken two glasses of whisky after his 
coffee. I had forgotten him and was absorbea in Lisle's 
talk with his wife. 

<^What the deuce are those two talking about now ?" he 
said to me with a short, rough laugh. '^ Oh, poetry, is it ? 
Look here, Mary, you stop it. I won't have my friends 
pestered with your nonsense about books. And it's time 
you were in bed, my dear, anyhow. Mr. Lisle would like 
a game of nap or poker, I dare say. Send M'amed in with 
some more whisky and the cards, Mary, and run along to 
bed. We won't be very late, and we'll only take enough 
whisky to flavour the water — eh, Mr. Lisle ? " 
I had never seen Lisle give any man a look so utterly 
I devoid of sympathy as that with which he turned now to 
his host. Yet, it should be noted here that Garda by no 
means belonged to that crude variety of vulgarians from 
whom you would expect such words in England. In 
rightly judging Garda, one had to consider, understand- 

tingly, his half-savage upbringing. 
"Thanks — I never play cards," he said. And then 
catching a glance of unmistakable appeal, which was ap- 
I parent even to me, in Mrs. Denbigh's face, he added, " but 
I of course I shall be delighted to make this evening an ex- 
P ception." 

I Mrs. Denbigh's bright eyes thanked my friend eloquently. 
" Garda," she said — I thought the ring of fear in her voice 
ivas very noticeable — " Mr. Lisle was saying that he should 
like to nave a ride round Tzenah to-morrow. We might 
go out to the Roman ruins by Fig-tree spring. Arc you 
Susy to-morrow ? " 
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** No. H'm ! yes, there's some partridge I want to shoot 
out that way, too. I'll tell M'amed to have the animals 
round early, else it'll be too hot. You don't want to come, 
Mary, do you ? " 

'' Yes, 1 should like to," she said with some hesitation. 

" H'm ! Well, you'd better ride the chestnut. I lent 
your grey to Hai Mohadur, to-day." 

" Oh, Garda I My dear grey, to Haj j and" he's such a. 
cruel rider ! " 

'' Nonsense, my dear. What do you know about cruel 
riding ? The horse must earn its barley somehow. Noinr 

don't keep us all waiting. Send M'amed in, and 

Good night." 

Then came nap, and whisky, and more of Garda*s 
stories. I began to feel deadly tired. Lisle looked un- 
happy. Garda drank rather recklessly, and accused us both 
of teetotalism. 

At last, on the plea of our intention to rise early, we left 
our host, and I followed Lisle to the room in which wp 
were both to sleep. Lisle carefully closed the door and sat 
down beside me then, at the foot of my bed. 

" How in the name of all that's discordant came she to 
marry him ? " asked Lisle in a low tone. 

"One can never answer that sort of question, yoa 
know." 

" True ; but — hang it ! — he is simply a raw, elementary, 
well-built savage, who happens to have been born with 2l 
white skin, and to be able to speak English — up to a certain 

point. And she Well, well, upon my word, the sex: 

require a little understanding." 

I was really tired and not in the mood to talk, even with 
Dick Lisle. But I saw that he expected a certain amount 
of information, so I said — 

" Well you see. Lisle, when Mrs. Denbigh came out 
here between two and three years ago — Mary Masters her 
name was then — she was twenty-three years old, and bent 
on travelling through the East with a middle-aged lady com- 
panion, an old governess I believe. She was an orphan — • 
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Mary Masters I mean — and her father, who died when she 
was a child, was Ronald Masters, whose paintings of 
Eastern subjects are, I believe, pretty well known. 

" Well, her mother had died before that even, and she 
had no relatives except her grandfather, a well-to-do old 
hermit, who made her live like a nun, and then died, 
leaving her all he had, when she was a little more than 
twenty-two. She had hardly known a day's liberty before. 
Now she left her affairs in the hands of her grandfather's 
lawyers, packed her boxes, sent for her old governess, and 
started out to see the lands of her dead father's pictures. 

" On the way she called at Tangiers, and brought intro- 
ductions to the British Minister there. Garda happened 
to be in Tangiers at the time — one of his periodical out- 
breaks — and pig-sticking was in full swing. A big party 
left the Legation every day, and Mary Masters joined it. 
The first English official residents in Morocco were Garda's 
forebears, you know, and he has a certain standing at the 
Legations. There's another instance of his peculiar power. 
When he does anything peculiarly outrageous, for which an 
ordinary man would be ostracised, the little diplomatic ring 
who consider themselves society in Tangiers smile feebly, 
and say, ' Oh yes j Garda ! We all know Garda. He is 
really too dreadful ! ' 

"Well, when Garda travels, he travels like a prince, 
you know — thirty or forty animals and twenty or thirty 
followers. He has the best horses in the country. The 
Moors, to whom he affords English protection, have to 
supply him with horseflesh, and a good deal else beside. 
He is a magnificent cross-country rider. The Moors in 
Tangiers and everywhere else scramble about his horse's 
feet to kiss his hands. The management of the pig-hunts 
was entirely in his hands. And so it happened that when 
the girl, fresh from her strict English life, first met him, 
Garda was in his element, and appeared in the light of 
principal man — active master of ceremonies. 

"That he is very fine to look at, as a magnificent 
human animal, no one can deny. He was a good deal 
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finer two or three years ago. He gave gorgeous Moorish 
entertainments every night, to which the Legation people _ 
were invited as spectators. He had an impression that 
Mary Masters was very rich, and apart from that, I believe 
the law of opposites made him fall in love with her dainty, 
lissom fragility." 

" H'm r 

" Eh ? " 

" Nothing. Go ahead." 

" Well — 1 don't know. During a time like that mental 
ability is not called into play at all. One takes it for 
granted. Physical prowess rules absolute. Physical 
prowess, physical beauty, the glamour of Moorish high 
lights, African Nights' Entertainments, semi-savage cus- 
toms, barbaric display, the novelty of it all — that was what 
intoxicated Mary Masters. She was her own mistress. 
Garda took everything at the gallop. In five weeks from 
the time of her arrival they were married from the Legation, 
and — then she came here." 

" Caramba ! Any children ? " 

a One— it died." 

" Great Scott ! " 

"And now I'm going to sleep. Good night. Lisle." 

" Schlaf wohl ! " 

We went for our ride next morning, and very enjoyable 
it was. We were perfectly mounted from Garda's great 
fandak, and the air was full of the sunny joyousness of sub- 
tropical morning. I could not help thinking what a mag- 
nificent animal Garda was, as he lounged beside me on a 
beautiful white barb, his gun across his knees, his keen 
eyes sweeping the horizon in search of game. But though 
his figure had lost none of its athletic beauty, the finger- 
marks of gross living were, I thought, beginning to show in 
his handsome face. 

What the subjects of conversation between Lisle and 
Mrs. Denbigh may have been during that morning ride, I 
cannot say. They rode some twenty or thirty yards behind 
us. Garda was keen on possible sport. Whenever t 
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glanced behind me I saw that my friend and Mrs. Denbigh 
were talking as two persons talk who are oblivious to their 
surroundings. Only once did accident bring a snatch of 
their talk to my ears. We were nearing the city gates on 
our return, and Garda had drawn aside to listen to a wordy 
complaint which a Moor from the country had to make to 
him. I was walking my horse very slowly, and as Mrs. 
Denbigh and Lisle drew nearer to me I heard the former 
say — 

" And here we are, when — when all is said — at the gates 
of the city again. I wish this town had no walls and gates. 
After sunset, when I know that all the gates are bolted and 
locked, I sometimes have an absurd feeling of being im- 
prisoned and hemmed in. You know there is no one in all 
Tzenah, except Garda and myself, who speaks a word of 
English. And — and Garda is often away. Then I sit on 
the roof before sunset and watch that tongue of sand across 
the river — ' El-lissan * they call it — and wonder if any one 
I know will come. But it is so seldom any one comes — 
perhaps once in three months.'' 

" H'm ! Once in three months ! " Lisle spoke with the 
deliberation of an old friend. 

'^ Yes, it is curious, is it not ? At first I used to think I 
could never bear it. But now — And I suppose some 
day we shall ride past these gates and right out over there 
to Tangiers, and to the ships. Garda hates the idea of 
visiting Europe, you know, but — I shall persuade him some 
day." 

" Ah ! Do you think so ? " Something in Lisle's voice 
startled me, and I coughed loudly. Garda was cantering 
up towards me. Lisle's voice did not change. " Suppose 
we ride straight on now, Mrs. Denbigh — out past the gates 
and over the hills away from it all, and — and never come 
back ; would you be afraid or — glad ? " 

I waited to hear Mrs. Denbigh laugh. But no laugh 
came. I turned my head and saw that her face was very 
pale, and that she was speaking in a low tone, her eyes 
downcast. Then I began to wonder, and to wish that Lisle 
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had never seen Tzenah. I know him for as honourable 
and sweet-natured a man as ever walked. But his honour 
and its standards are his own, and I have rarely met a man 
more naturally free from the influences of the conventions 
than Dick Lisle. 

I was not sorry when I heard that our animals were 
packed and waiting for our departure from Tzenah that 
afternoon. Garda, his wife, Lisle and myself, stood chat- 
ting in the patio before we parted. Garda was giving me 
some messages to friends in Tangiers, and Lisle was talking 
to Mrs. Denbigh. I was listening to Garda's messages, 
but I could distinctly hear every word that Lisle uttered, 
and I suppose that Garda could also. I felt as though I 
were standing over an active volcano. 

" Good-bye, Mrs. Denbigh," he said. " You have been 
very kind to us both, and — whenever you feel you must 
ride straight out, past the gates and over the hills, let me 
know and I will ride with you — I will be waiting on El- 
lissan when you look out from the roof." 

The world seemed to me to stand still to listen. But 
Garda went drivelling on about the whisky which some 
friend in Tangiers was to send him. I glanced sideways 
at Mrs. Denbigh. Her face was dead white to the lips, 
and her mouth quivered nervously, as though she felt physi- 
cal terror. Lisle looked calm, natural, and absolutely at 
his ease. I was in dread of Garda's catching sight of his 
wife's face. But as he turned to bid Lisle " good-bye," and 
to press him to take a drink before starting, he said, in just 
his usual careless tone — 

" So you enjoyed your ride round Tzenah, Mr. Lisle. 
You ought to stay a week or so and let me take you round 
a bit. Anyhow, if you come over in a couple of months' 
time I can give you some pig-sticking, and we'll have a 
good time." 

Then I rode away from Tzenah with Lisle, after as 
curious a twenty-four hours as I ever remember spending 
with him. 
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Between four and five months later a little difficulty I 
had with the Basha of Rabat brought me within a day's 
journey of Tzenah, and I rode over with two Moors, to 
see Garda and his wife. At that time Lisle was still living 
at my place in Tangiers, where he was at work on a book 
of some sort. 

When I arrived at Tzenah, shortly before sunset, I found 
Garda playing reckless host at a Moorish entertainment on 
the ground floor of his house. I was rather startled to see 
three or four unveiled Moorish women among his guests. 
A dance; was in progress when I arrived. A dozen gimbris 
and obis were supplying the music. The air was heavy 
with kief smoke and the perfume of Moorish incense. 
Tea and wine in tiny Moorish glasses stood on stools all 
over the patio. Two or three Moors were singing and 
ciying out in an unmistakable way, and on a raised pile of 
cushions before the dancers, with a bottle of whisky and 
glasses at his elbow, lay Garda, dressed in full Moorish regalia. 

He shouted to me to join him, and immediately began 
to pour out whisky for me. He was evidently drinking 
heavily, and his face was blotched and sodden-looking. 

At the first opportunity I slipped away from him and 
walked upstairs to the room in which Lisle had first met 
Mrs. Denbigh. I found her sitting there alone in the dim 
light given by one Spanish lamp. Her beautiful, wistful, 
small face flushed hotly as she rose to meet me. 

^^ I don't know enough Arabic to help entertain Garda's 
friends," she said. " I hoped you would come upstairs." 

Later on I told her that I intended leaving Tzenah on 
my way back to Tangiers that same night. 

" It's too hot to travel much by day," I said, " and I am 
well armed." 

But the fact was I felt as though I could not face the 
night and the following morning in that house. It was all 
so sad. And looking at the nervous, refined face before 
me, I felt so powerless to alleviate its sadness. 

" Your friend — Mr. Lisle, he has not left Morocco ? " 
she asked hesitatingly. 
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" No," I told her. " He is at my house in Tangiers. 
Have you any message for him ? " 

" No— no, thank you, I have no message." 

Then we were silent for a time, and she seemed to be 
thinking, hesitating over some half-formed intention. 

Just then Garda's strong voice rang out harshly over 
all the clatter and noise in the patio below. He was call- 
ing me to join him, and accusing me of shirking my liquor. 
There was no mistaking the cause of the thick indistinct- 
ness of his speech. 

*' Please go to him for a little while," said Mrs. Denbigh 
pleadingly. *' It will make him angry else. If it — if you 
would not mind taking it for me, there is a message I want 
to send Mr. Lisle. I — I have just remembered it. Shall 
I write him a note while you are downstairs ? " 

*' Do. I will order my men to be ready in an hour." 

So for almost an hour I remained below stairs, humour- 
ing Garda, startled painfully by the completeness of his de- 
moralisation. Then being informed that my men were 
waiting outside with the animals, I went up to bid Mrs. 
Denbigh " good-bye." 

She held a letter in her hand, enclosed in an open en- 
velope. She held this out to me with curious, lingering 
hesitancy, as though loath to part with it. 

'' You are sure — ^you are sure you don't mind taking this 
to Mr. Lisle, for me ? " she asked, adding then with a sad 
smile, '' I have no right to make couriers of my friends." 

I cannot say exactly what I felt and thought at that mo- 
ment, and I do not know, therefore, how much I showed 
in my face. I know I kissed her cold little hand as I took 
the letter, and told her that I was glad and proud of a 
chance to do anything for her. 

Then I left her and rode away from the house into the 
moonlit night, Garda's hoarse laughter ringing in my ears, 
and the memory of his wife's pale face and great tear- 
laden eyes burning a place for itself — a place it has never 
lost — in my mind. 
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At ten o'clock on the following evening I reached Tan- 
giers and handed Mrs. Denbigh's letter to Dick Lisle. He 
was sitting out on the terrace in front of the house, smok- 
ing, at the time, and the moonlight showed me the workings 
of his face as he read the letter. 

He continued smoking, and apparently thinking, quietly 

. enough, and without speaking, for quite ten minutes^ Then 

he rose slowly and said he would take a walk down to the 

Sok. The Sok is the market-place of Tangiers. I saw 

that I was not wanted, so I let him go alone. 

An hour later he returned, and passing me on the way 
to his bedroom, handed me the letter from Tzenah. it 
was very short. These were the words in it : 

'^ I feel now that I must ride out past the gates and over 
the hills, or else die here inside the walls. Every evening, 
before the sun goes down, I go on the roof to look out 
overEl-lissan. Shall I sec any one there — ever? 

" Mary Denbigh." 

That was all the letter said. I sat there on the terrace 
holding it in my hand and wondering what Lisle was do- 
ing, moving about in his bedroom. And yet I thought I 
knew quite well what he was doing — ^what I should have 
been doing had I been Lisle. Also, I saw Lisle's man in 
the garden, with two horses and two mules. I did not 
want to ask him what he was doing there with the animals. 
The saddle on one of the horses was covered over with a 
great white cloth. The other horse had no saddle on its 
back. But Lisle's own animal, a fast bay, was standing 
saddled and bridled at the foot of the terrace steps. 

In a few minutes Lisle came out to me, spurred and 
dressed for riding, his Winchester slung over his shoulder 
and his revolver in his belt. 

^^ What are you going to do. Lisle ? " I asked, and felt 
the shallowness of the question. He took the letter from 
my hand. 

" I'm going to ride to Tzenah and wait on El-lissan,'* 
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he said. ^^ Hurry my man after me with the animals as 
quickly as you can, will you ? Good-bye, old man ! " 

'' Good-bye, Lisle. I— I suppose it's the only way ? '* 

" It's certainly my way. Good-bye for a little while," 

So he started on his bay horse, and half-an-hour after- 
wards I sent his man o(F with the other animals. 

Every one knows now how, forty-eight hours afterwards, 
Garda rode into Tangiers carrying his wife in his arms, 
dead, and followed, on exhausted horses, by Dick Lisle and 
a dozen Moorish servants. 

The Tangiers doctors spoke vaguely about " stoppage 
of the heart's action," and the effect of the extreme heat 
upon a delicate constitution. 

The Moors' mouths had been sealed in some way, and 
no one ever knew that, until the party came within a 
couple of miles of Tangiers, the dead woman had lain in 
Dick Lisle's arms ; that he had carried her over all the 
sun-scorched hills and valleys which lie between Tzenah 
and Tangiers, and that with half-a-dozen words he had ab- 1 
solutely cowed and brought to his knees, a man who, all 
his life before, had been used to cow Morocco. 

" How was it. Lisle ? " I asked next day. 

" Better so — ^better so, I dare say," he said. *' But I 
would have liked her to have spoken to me — once. She 
died at sunset — on the roof. I was on El-lissan, waiting ! " 
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The Treatment of Brierly 
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The Treatment of Briefly 

** 'Tis an awkward thing to play with souls. 
And matter enough to save one's own ; 
Yet think of my friend, and the burning coals 
He played with for bits of stone." 

— A Light Woman. 

All this happened, of course, before the Doctor came 
out from Canary, and before that fateful morning when 
Maryll bohed down the road from the court to his house, 
wig in hand, bent on murdering Daisy and the Doctor in 
the little conservatory which juts out over the path ; before 
Daisy Maryll, nee Tempest, became a widow and was re- 
married in one day. But not before her revelation of re- 
vulsion of white against black, nor before her first glimpse 
of the murder in a negro's jealousy of any white male hu- 
man who speaks to his white wife. 

Those things come very early. You see, of course, that 
they would. Such things require no explaining. 

Maryll, you will remember, was black. Charcoal would 
have made a white mark upon any part of him. Just after 
he was called to the bar in London, he ran away with 
seventeen-year-old Daisy Tempest, from her " finishing " 
school in Brighton. He married her in Liverpool. Then 
he wrote to inform her parents of the happy event. And 
straightway he brought her out here to Lagos, and stepped 
into his practice. 

When her revelation came — poor little bundle of school- 
girl vanity ! — I do not know exactly. But I should think 
it must have been on the steamer. He was full-blooded, 
you understand — very intensely a negro. 

Consider iil!f She was, putting aside her school-girlism, 
all lilies and violets. Heavy, dead-gold hair ; very lai^e, 
pansy eyes, with full, creamy lower-lids. She was flowing, 
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and gracious, and unusually well-developed, for an Englisi 
girl of that age. 

Anyhow, when young Brierly came down from Cape > 
Coast Castle to take over Brown Fardell's agency, Mrs. ^ 
Maryll had reached the shuddering stage. Perhaps you 
have not seen that. It is too unpleasant to write or think] 
about — much. Ask any woman who has seen a white girl I 
married to a native. She will know, and probably — will 
not tell you. 

You can see it if the husband comes into the room sud- 
denly, and walks up to her chair. It is a long, indrawing 
shudder, beginning at the ankles, and running upward until 
it unfolds the hands, and they quiver in the lap. Then the 
shoulders take it from the wrists with a little convulsive 
twist, and crush it down finally into the fluttering bosom. 
Not pretty. But a moment's consideration will show yoa 
how inevitable, unless you are a good, innocent, racial 
equality person. In which case do not read this story, and, 
as you value your innocence, do not ever leave England, 
unless on a " personally conducted " tour. 

And Oscar Brierly brought a letter of introduction from 
some man in Cape Coast who had met a step-brother of 
Daisy's in Cairo. 

* All the other white women in Lagos — there were three 
or four at the mission-stations, two or three traders' wives 
and perhaps three whose husbands were officials — ignored 
Mrs. Maryll. They did not merely say she had outraged 
good form or common-sense, and was very much to blame 
in marrying a native. They did not say anything. They 
inarticulately affirmed that she did not exist — they did not 
see her. 

Young Brierly did not view the matter in this light at all. 
But then he was young, not merely in years. He was quite 
a new hand on the Coast, too, and he was a handsome, im- 
aginative man, clean-minded, sensitive, and perhaps a little 
too emotional. Consequently he used to flush up and 
speak quickly, when he heard talk of this sort of thing. 
Also, he used to take a delight in excusing himself from 
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the hospitality of other white ladies, by saying that he was 
engaged to dine or breakfast, as the case might be, at Mrs. 
Maryirs. And he was rather sought after, too, when he 
came to Lagos, because he was the most presentable man 
in the port. 

He was related in some way to the Chief Justice, and 
had introductions to every one. Maryll was absolutely 
bound, for these and many other reasons, to receive him 
well, and to make much of him. Brierly, in return, made 
himself very companionable. He was sweetly ignorant 
about the native and his ways, the sort of man who always 
would be ignorant on the subject. He had his notions 
about the brotherhood of men, and things like that. So he 
showed the same friendly, open regard for Mrs. Maryll 
that he would have shown for an Englishman's wife. 
More. He found her suffering in some way, so he sympa- 
thised. He found her lying under some sort of cloud 
which he did not understand, so he delighted in honouring 
her, and in openly championing her. 

Maryll's eyes rolled about a good deal in consequence, 
and one saw a lot of their white, or yellow, parts. And at 
this time the girl who had been Daisy Tempest was only 
eighteen. She was only nineteen, you know, when the 
Doctor landed in Lagos, and the end came. 

Then she had her little son who only lived a day or two. 
Heaven knows whether she was sorry or glad. It was all 
very painful. And afterwards, when she came out, the 
light in her girl-woman, pansy eyes, when they fell on her 
husband — this was simply uncanny. Brierly was devoted 
in his sympathy and solicitude. 

Now, you will understand the altogether impossible stage 
which had been reached in Brierly's relations with the erst- 
while Daisy Tempest. If one remembers Daisy's age, and 
then considers Oscar Brierly as compared with other white 
men in Lagos, not to mention comparison with Daisy's 
husband, one has the situation in a nutshell. 

It was at about this time that old Captain Walters, Dr. 
O'Hara— whom you may remember playing a similar part 
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.A poor Horace Rorke's affair in Prowrah, with Mam'zelle 
Lise Dinan — ^Willoughby, the under-secretary, and one or 
two other men at the English Club, who liked Oscar 
Brierly, began to discuss his affairs gravely. 

They naturally wanted to save the boy. He was on the 
veige of a nasty and final sort of fall. And perhaps they 
thought of her, knowing that her position would be made 
worse. 

Of course, Brierly himself did not in the least ^^ realise 
the nature of his position," as newspaper-men say. The 
central figures in such predicaments seldom do. And such 
realisation, had it come to him, would probably not have 
affected Brierly in the least. As it was, he did not seem 
even to understand that in his position which would have 
made it crucial if he had been dealing entirely with people 
of his own colour. And this was comparatively insignifi- 
cant. Now, the men at the English Club knew the native. 
Their lesson had been learned years before. 

" Ye see," said Dr. O'Hara, as he stirred a cocktail of 
the same rich hue as his fine old Celtic nose, ^^ the boy's as 
innocent as — as I am. Faith ! He knows no more about 
the Coast xhan th' palm o' me fut does. If any one tould 
him there was a foine healthy probability of Mister Maryll's 
poisonin' him some afternoon, an' then sellin' his wife to 
an Arab caravan next mornin' — why, the boy'd laugh at ye. 
He would positively laugh at ye ! " 

*'True enough. Doctor. True enough," said Captain 
Walters, who, whilst the best of good fellows, was always 
the least thing pompous. 

" Yes," put in Willoughby. " He wasn't here in that 
beast Adula Maeu's time, you see. And I don't suppose 
he's ever heard that the pilgrims will purchase flesh and 
blood, either." 

" And pay a fair price when it's white," said another 
man. 

*' Well, now, phwat th' divil can we do ? " asked the 
Doctor, wiping his seamed and cross-seamed forehead, and 
raising his feet to the leg-rests of his chair. ^^ Something 
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must be done, an' that quick, for I tell ye there's bin th' 
very devil an' all of a trouble in th' tail o' the legal gentle- 
man's eye, this week an' more." 

" Yes ! And, by gad ! Brierly doesn't seem to care one 
little curse. He always calls there after his drive, about 
eight in the morning, when Maryll is in court." 

" An' iv'ry mother's son o' Maryll's servants are people 
from his own countryside, ye know," added O'Hara. " All 
Oreuta folk, ivery black rascal of 'em. An* they're all 
taught to spy on poor Daisy. One of 'em's always got an 
eye on her through a curtain or a window, waiting to run 
to Maryll." 

"He's so infernally in earnest, though, is Brierly. I 
don't believe he'd listen to anything you could say. Gad ! 
He can't look at her without tears coming into his eyes." 

"An' murder into Maryll's. It's a divil of a mess, sure 
enough. She's so confoundedly beautiful, you see. An' 
the dim lights, an' scents, an' sadness ! Ah, well ! I wish 
he was out of it." 

Captain Walters leaned forward slowly, and dabbed his 
forehead, returning his snowy cambric to his cuff, then — 

" It is my opinion," he said, ** speaking from observa- 
tion, and a little experience, that any interference in such 
matters merely precipitates a crisis. It forces the man's 
hand, and makes him play more viciously, stake higher, 
and — er — land himself in a more damnable hole than he 
would otherwise have reached. It's an awkward thing to 
interfere with what people call their hearts, and you're 
never thanked, you know. You're only well cursed." 

Then that conversation ended, as did, at about the same 
time, various other similar conversations. But it is prob- 
able that O'Hara was even then laying his plans. 

One afternoon a report reached the Club that some 
natives, lying under the trees opposite Maryll's place, had 
heard Mrs. Maryll screaming, and other unpleasantly sug- 
gestive sounds. 

Brierly was sitting with the other men on the balcony, 
when some one blundered in with this report. Brierly 
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turned dead, buckskin white, and stalked out of the place 
without a word. 

Then for two horrible days the atmosphere between 
Brierly's quarters and Maryli's place reeked venom and 
danger. It was like the preliminaries to a snake fight. If 
one spoke, sparks of electricity flew off one's words. The 
details of complication were too unpleasant. Brierly was 
wrought up to madness between love and sympathy, and 
jealousy and impotence. It had begun before this to tell 
upon him physically. And now came the blue hollows and 
drawn lines which tell you that a man is trebling his cock- 
tail allowance and deducting the difference from his chop. 

Then O'Hara and Willoughby came together, without 
Captain Walters, and locked themselves in the little visi- 
tors' room on the ground floor of the Club. Later on, 
they sent for Dr. Mears, who had always attended at Brown 
Fardell's factory, and was therefore Brierly's medical man. 

There was much talk and not a little cocktail consump- 
tion in the little visitors' room, and all that was heard when 
the men came out was what may be taken as an epitome 
of O'Hara's theory. Said he — 

** Ye see, th' boy's living in a minor key. He's grown 
morbid. He's drunk on the scent of it, and the colour of 
it; the soft lights, and the low music. She's a Rossetti 
study. It's all exoticism, an' th' rimidy for ut is open- 
airism. It's Horace Rorke's affair with Mam'zelle Lise 
Dinan over again, an' ye know the cure. Homeopathy's 
impossible on th' Coast. It's opposites that's wanted, just 
as in Rorke's case, an' it's clear Providence that Chief 
Adrah's in town, with all his people, just as in Rorke's 
case, and can take us right up into the jungle. Sweat and 
sunshine, an' muscle an' huntin', be gad ! against scent 
and soft lights, an' cushions and tears." 

And no one liked to remind good-hearted O'Hara that 
the " father an' mother av a sweatin' an' a batin' " which 
he had intended to administer as a cure in Rorke's case, 

had ended But you may have heard of Mam'zelle, 

and that little fluted, green laudanum bottle. 
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Willoughby was sent to Brierly to tell him to put his 
traps together to join a hunting party. Willoughby had a 
little discussion in Brierly's quarters, and finally was told 
to go to the devil. He went — ^to O'Hara. Then Dr. 
Mears was sent, and came back, three-parts asphyxiated by 
the strength of Brierly's cocktails, but wholly unsuccessful. 
Then O'Hara buckled on his armour. Maryll at this 
time was foaming. He simply wanted blood. And he 
looked like getting it. O'Hara and Willoughby concocted 
in the Lagos Spectator office a bloodthirsty telegram from 
Mantee side. Chief Adrah's country. There never was, 
and never will be, a telegraph wire in Mantee side. Brown 
Fardell's Prowrah agent was shown to be in horrible diffi- 
culties with natives of Adrah's tribe. Willoughby and 
O'Hara had their guns and baggage sent down the river 
to Adrah's canoe. Adrah was keen in the matter, and an- 
nounced his intention of starting up-river on the midnight 
tide. The Doctor carefully gave it out that the trip would 
not occupy more than three or four days. Then O'Hara 
went alone round to Brierly's quarters and found him 
writing to Daisy. 

The report at ten o'clock that evening was that the two 
were quarrelling furiously, and that Brierly had thrown a 
liqueur glass at the Doctor's head. Meantime half-a-dozen 
of Adrah's people, and two hammock-bearers with their 
hammocks, lay on Brierly's front verandah. 

Shortly before twelve, those two hammock-bearers loped 
past the English Club on their way to the river. Both 
hammocks were occupied, and as they passed the Club the 
occupant of one hammock was leaning over to swear at the 
man in the other. 

" All right, me son " — it was the Doctor's voice — " but 
there'll be time enough to give me that divil of a batin' 
when we've got the poor beggar of an agent out of his 
troubles." 

At that time we knew that Brierly was physically weaker 
than a well-nourished kitten. Half-an-hour afterwards, 
half-a-dozen men from the Club were down at the river 
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bank in their hammocks, to see Chief Adrah make a start. 
The men noticed that Adrah had two or three of his wives 
and his beautiful sixteen-year-old daughter, Myeena, aboard 
with him. Only two or three Lagos men had ever seen 
Myeena, and they called her the most beautiful girl on the 
Coast. O'Hara had pulled her through a violent black- 
water fever, years before in Prowrah. So he knew. 
Adrah's sixty odd paddlers began to sing 

« £u a loo, aloo alaa, laa la, alaa ala ! " 

The moon was rising then, and as the long, black body 
of the canoe shot out into the stream, the men on the bank 
saw O'Hara and Willoughby plying Brierly with liquor 
of some kind, and settling him down on a heap of rugs 
under the aft part of the stern awning. 

And then no one saw Oscar Brierly for almost a month. 
Maryll sweetened considerably after his disappearance, and 
asked men to dinner in the usual way. Men went out of 
curiosity, and, to judge from appearances, Daisy seemed to 
have effected some kind of a compromise. There was no 
more obvious difficulty between them. Willoughby's and 
O'Hara's leave had been lengthened from a week's privilege 
to a month's sick. Government House knew the whole 
position thoroughly. 

After a fortnight, a messenger came down the river in a 
sampan from Kareuah. He brought a letter from Wil- 
loughby to Captain Walters. Willoughby said, " Maryl- 
liania perfectly cured, but a devil of a muddle all round. 
Look after my fox-terrier. Back soon. Brierly very 
mulish." 

He might have been more explicit. But then again he 
may have been afraid, of the letter getting into other hands. 
Anyhow, as far as could be made out, Brierly had got over 
the hopelessness of his affair with Mrs. Maryll. O'Hara's 
cure of opposites had evidently worked this time. 

The greater part of another fortnight passed, and then, 
one evening, a report reached the Club that Adrah's canoe 
was only a dozen miles away, and coming down-stream. 
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.Four or five men left the Club at once, and went down to 
the river in hammocks. 

Gradually the news spread along the beach. Everv 
white man in Lagos meandered down to the river, inclua- 
ing the Chief Justice in a gorgeous new hammock. Then 
a lot of the better class natives, who had an inkling of the 
affair, wandered down and lounged about the bank. Finally 
a miscellaneous crowd of Arab pilgrims, street loafers, 
Houssas, and others, curious to know what things were to- 
wards, congregated among the mangroves by the river, and 
sat about in the moonlight. 

Meantime Captain Walters and two others had gone up- 
stream in a small canoe. Three miles above the town they 
met Adrah's war-boat swishing down-stream, with her sixty 
paddlers all yelling. The Captain's boat-boys tied on to 
her stern, and the Captain clambered aboard with his 
friends, past Tewal Minye, Adrah's steersman, to the black 
line where the awning cut off the moonlight on the raised 
canoe deck. 

There sprawled O'Hara and Willoughby very mahogany- 
coloured as to complexion, and smoking resignedly. 

"Well ? '' said Captain Walters. 

"Very unwell,*' murmured Willoughby, flicking wildly 
at mosquitoes. He had nothing much on oeyond a silk shirt 
and his socks. 

"Why? What's up?" 

"Look down there, in that devil's back parlour," said 
O'Hara. Mosquitoes did not notice O'Hara. He was 
immune. 

The Captain looked along under the elaborately-worked 
awning to the space usually occupied by Adrah and his 
womenkind. Adrah, six feet of magnificent copper-coloured 
savagedom, was stretched at full length, smoking a Roths- 
child cigar. Adrah was a man who owned a silk hat with 
tissue paper on it. Also he possessed gold and coral orna- 
ments worth a king's ransom, and received consignments 
of champagne by every other mail. None of Adrah's 
wives were visible. 
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On the side of the canoe deck, facing Adrah, Captain 
Walters was, by means of the moonlight which flooded the 
far end of the awning, afforded a fine view of beautiful 
Myeena, who was dressed in all her finery. And this was 
very fine, though it did not cover much of her body's sun- 
rise beauty. She sat bolt upright, as a native girl sits when 
she is very happy. And the Captain fancied he could hear 
her purring. Lounging at her feet was Oscar Briefly, 
dressed as much like an Oil River chief as an English 
gentleman. His eyes were raised to hers in an unmistak- 
able way. He was speaking, and— it was Brierly who was 
making Myeena to purr, like the beautiful, tropical panthei 
she was. 

** Ah ! yes," murmured the Captain, dropping into a sit- 
ting position by O'Hara's side. " Yes. Good gad ! and 
Adrah's a big cnief too. The remedy — er — seems " 

"Yes-! A devil of a lot. We've done all that mortal 
man could do, an' now we're Just givin' him th' Continent. 
He wants a lot of room. Oh, I tell ye, it's a broth of a 
boy." 

The canoe reached its moorings at last, and the crowd on 
the bank cheered. Brierly poked his head round the side 
of the awning. He wore an umbrella-leaf hat. When he 
saw the whole settlement assembled, he said — 

" Oh, d ! Let's go out into the stream till they go 

home." 

It was a very impossible situation. Finally, seeing that 
there was to be no fun, the crowd tailed off slowly. Then 
Brierly bade Myeena and her lordly father ** Good night," 
speaking in the vernacular, not a word of which he had 
known a month before. And then he went up to his 
quarters at the factory, in a hammock. Yet O'Hara anc 
Willoughby were both fonder of him than ever, and affirmed 
that he was very grateful. 

A week passed then, in the weirdest imaginable manner. 
Every afternoon, AdraJi, with umbrella-bearers and othei 
frippery, paid a sort of state visit with his daughter tc 
Brierly's quarters. Every evening, more or less grotesquely 
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dressed, Brierly's bearers used to take him to Adrah's camp, 
a couple of miles up the river. 

He never went near Maryll's place. He did not come 
to the Club, and he saw hardly anv one white except 
O'Hara and Willoughby. One coula understand his ad- 
miring beautiful Myeena. When a Mantee chief's daugh- 
ter is good-looking she is worth going some distance to see. 
As a reaction from O'Hara's "exoticism,** one could even 
understand his being a little mad about Myeena — up the 
river. But he took himself, and the chief's daughter, seri- 
ously. He Well, a man of his imagination simply 

had no place in West Africa. 

"It's no use," said O'Hara, at the Club. **Thi8 is 
simple, unmixed hell. Better have clubbed the boy, or left 
Maryll to poison him." 

"If you will remember," began Captain Walters stolidly, 
" I mentioned, before any steps were taken, that my own 
observation in the past tended " 

"Yes, I know. Captain. Faith! Don't be rubbin' it 
in," said O'Hara. " Th' theoury's all right, but some- 
thing must be done, all the same." 

That night O'Hara added another thirty shillings to the 
expenses of the Brierly case. The extent of O'Hara's 
generous good-nature is an unknown quantity. He sent a 
very long telegram to Cape Coast Castle. He and Wil- 
loughby spent two hours in its composition, and when com- 
pleted the message would have done credit to the most 
diplomatic ambassador in Europe. Cape Coast Castle is 
the headquarters of Brown Fardell, who were Brierly's 
principals. 

Just a week later, when Brierly's extraordinary affair 
with Chief Adrah's daughter was becoming the talk of the 
Coast, a big, solemn-eyed German arrived by the outward 
mail from Cape Coast Castle, and proceeded to Brierly's 
quarters. The German announced quietly that he had 
come to take over Brown Fardell's agency from Brierly. 
His papers were in good form, and showed that Brierly was 
to go south in the mail-boat leaving next day, and take 
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over the river agency at Old Calabar, from a man who was 
going home. There was nothing unusual in this. 

Brierly swore for a few minutes, and said he could see 
the finger of "that dear old beast of an 0*Hara" in all 
this. The German said, " Ah, so — o ! " an^pasked after 
palm-oil prospects. 

Then Brierly sat down to think. The mail-boat, then 
lying outside the bar, left at eleven next morning. O'Hara 
and Willoughby chuckled and kept out of the way. 
Brierly spent a long evening down at Adrah's camp. Then 
he looked in at the Club, and at half-a-dozen men's 
quarters, and gave the news. He said ^^ Good-bye " to 
all the men, telling them that he was going aboard the 
steamer early next morning. 

At nine o'clock next day Oscar Brierly, a native mis- 
sionary. Chief Adrah, and beautiful Myeena, walked to- 
gether into the Court-house, and to the office of the 
Registrar. Being a British subject enables one to demand 
certain things, and to obtain them. When that extraordi- 
nary party walked out of the Court-house, Adrah's 
daughter, Myeena, with her gold bangles, her country cloth, 
her gold skin, and her cord chains, was Mrs. Brierly, the 
legally married wife of Oscar Brierly, Brown Fardell's 
future agent at Old Calabar. 

Old Calabar being an Oil River town has no more than 
half-a-dozen white inhabitants, who live, and have their 
little periodical fevers, in houses built on piles. 

So Mr. and Mrs. Brierly went out to the mail-boat in 
Adrah's big canoe. It was the first war-canoe the people 
on the steamer had ever seen. It surprised them. But the 
farewell shout which came from seventy savage throats 
when Brierly and his wife leaned over the ship's rail 
paralysed them. 

O'Hara and Willoughby sat gasping among the other 
men at the Club. 

Oscar Brierly was established at Old Calabar, where 
Brown Fardell in mercy allowed him to remain. And so 
all schemes to the contrary notwithstanding, he was abso- 
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^lutely and thoroughly socially damned. Of course, he can- 
not go home, and, so far, he has not worked himself up to 
I going to Canary. Yet a man who saw him last year said 
[he seemed very happy. The man may, to be sure, have 
[ spoken ironiq^ly. Anyhow, a white man cannot live very 
I long at a stretch in the Oil Rivers. 

' " If you will remember," said Captain Walters, at the 

i Club, ** I gave it as my opinion, before any steps were 

taken, that interference in such matters, however well 

meant and carried out, usually precipitated a crisis, and 

— er — landed the man in a more damnable hole than he 

would otherwise " 

"There, Captain," said O'Hara. "Bad cess to ye! 
Have a cocktail and drink the boy's — salvation." 

"There's a chap," continued the Captain, pondering, 
"Watts, I think, or maybe Browning, once said something 
about it being a damsilly thing to play with souls, and 
'matter enough to save one's own.* However — ^Yes 5 I'll 
take bitters in mine, please." 



A Morocco Parchment 
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A Morocco Parchment 

In Dar el Zorah there is a queer old olive-grey wall 
which runs right down from the Kasbah gate to the white 
beach, where the Jews kill their consecrated cattle at sun-up, 
and the Europeans take their before-dinner constitutional at 
sundown. The olive-grey wall is a yard thick in some 
places, flaky and battered and lichen-grown all over; and, 
so the antiquarians say, it is a relic of the Roman occupa- 
tion of Mauretania. 

But I was a new arrival then, this being only my second 
visit to Morocco, and saw nothing about the wall save its 
general picturesqueness, its many shot-marks, and the un- 
doubted advantages it offered, as a resting-place from which 
to enjoy a gorgeous sunset, and the evening's welcome 
cool. 

I had landed at the curious old fortress that very after- 
noon, from a tramp coaster bound for Cadiz, and Howard 
Kerr had met me according to promise, his felucca skim- 
ming safely enough over the foam-flecked bar which the 
rickety little tub I had travelled in, dared not attempt to 
cross. Now we were sitting, Kerr and myself, on the end 
of the crumbling wall afore-mentioned, and talking of 
things as we found them. This being one of my first 
glimpses of the country, I had not, as yet, passed the stage 
of thinking it very like that further oflF great world of pene- 
trating smells and up-thrusting colour, which tourists call 
*'The East." 

"Traditions seem to linger here," I opined, with a nod 
in the direction of a cavalcade passing below us, along the 
broad, tide-ribbed sand. A European youngster, pale and 
exotic-looking, was seated on a donkey. A nurse — 
German, to judge by her appearance — walked beside, with 
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one hand on her charge's waist, and a Moor brought up the 
rear ; patiently, submissively, striding behind the donkey, a 
broken toy in one of his thin hands, the curved end of his 
dagger's silver sheath showing under a carelessly hitched-up 
brown djellab. 

" Yes. But apropos of what ? " asked Kerr. 

^^ The Moor walking behind that donkey. I suppose he 
is a Moor ? " 

" Very much so, and a Riffian at that." 

" Well, is he not typical of the docile servility of the 
coloured and subject East, under the influence of the white 
and dominant West. He meanders serenely along in that 
menial capacity, the humble servant of a child and a nurse- 
maid; yet under his cloak he carries a silver-sheathed 
scimitar, which, I suppose, will never be used, and which 
probably cost him at least three months' wages." 

"Ah J The youngster's the son of the German Consul 
here." With leisurely care, my friend and host was rolling 
for himself a fresh cigarette, which he presently lighted at 
the butt of a ready-made Africana. " But you forget, 
Amigo," he continued, " that you are not in the coloured 
and subject East. You are in Morocco, which has nothing 
to do with East or West, which carefully cherishes its own 
barbarism, and is in a way more unassailable than is Great 
Britain, say, because it can at any time command the pro- 
tection of all the others against any one Continental 



nation." 



" But it doesn't." 

" There is as yet no need.'* 

" And the natives seem humble enough." 

" Ah ! Ask the Christians here, which of them would 
dare to walk unprotected through the Sok, during Maolood 
or any other great festival. Morocco is not the East, my 
friena, not by a long way. But it's quaint you should 
have chosen that particular Moor to hang your deduction 
on. Yes, it's odd you should have hit upon Abdullah, 
Shauni ; because he, to use their own phraseology, though 
walking abroad, is yet but a dead man— or a dog." 
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^^ Mv dear Kerr, what in the world is the true inward- 
ness of that ? " 

" Eh ? Well, wait a moment. There now, look ! You 
; see that very fat man ? No, not the one in stockings and 
I white. There, to the left of those camels, with an orange- 
coloured djellab." 

" Yes, I see. There's a strip of violet at the neck of 
his djellab." 

" Right. Well, that's the French Vice-Consul at Mog- 
adon If our friend with the donkey, Abdullah the Rin, 
from Sheshawan, succeeds shortly in killing that fat Alge- 
rian from Mogador, well and good ; he, Abdullah, is practi- 
cally a dead man. If he does not kill the French Vice- 
Consul, then is he most assuredly a dog, whose apparently 
human body will very soon be ripped open, by some sucn 
dagger, as that you saw him wearing, skilfully wielded by 
one of his countrymen from the RifF." 

** Oh ! Well, that sounds simple enough certainly," I 
said. ^^ But I don't quite realise the situation yet, all the 
same. It seems that the inoffensive donkey-driver stands 
to lose both ways." 

** Yes. But remember that his belief in Kismet is on a 
par with your attitude towards, say, the law of gravitation. 
As he anticipates no pleasure in life other than what Allah 
and his Prophet have ages since arranged for, so he is con- 
vinced no evil can befall him, save the inevitable. Fatal- 
ism, like cannibalism, bimetalism, or anything else of the 
sort, has its points, you know." 

" Well, but — why don't you enlighten me, you professor 
of the out-of-the-way ? " 

" It's difficult, while Morocco is still only part of the 
Orient, to you. But, see ! Abdullah, as I said, is a RifF. 
Barring the adventures on certain China seas, I suppose 
die Riffs, whose coast is within a few hours of Gibraltar, 
are the only people on earth amongst whom piracy, slaving 
and wrecking are in full swing to-day. Your RifF has no 
Kaids, no Bashas, no laws, no roads, no Sultan, no fear, no 
anything — save and excepting his faith in one God, one 
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Prophet, his own dagger, a Martini-Henry if he can get 
one, and failing that, his ten-foot-long RifF gun ; coral- 
studded, ivory-butted, brass-bound, and deadly to handle." 

"Well?" 

"Well, Abdullah's a RifF. Now, a few months ago, 
the French authorities here entered into a pledge with cer- 
tain Riffians, to restore to them three Riff prisoners in re- ^^ 
turn for the release of a French sulyect then held in dur- 
ance among the Sheshawan hills. The Riffs adhered to 
the spirit and letter of the agreement, and the French, with 
questionable diplomacy, backed out from their part in toto. 
Then came a rumour that another Frenchman had been 
taken prisoner by the Riffs, and would be killed out of re- 
venge. His sister appealed to the French Legation for in- 
quiry and rescue. The French Legation had burnt its boats 
where the Riffs were concerned. It assured the woman 
^hat the whole rumour was a groundless canard. Evidence 
of its truth arrived. The Legation wavered, and sought 
relief in red tape, official twaddle, and procrastination. 
The Frenchwoman found a Riff — Abdullah's brother, 
Cassim — and induced him, for a consideration, to go into 
the Riff country, where no European dare venture, and at- 
tempt to buy off her brother. The Legation heard of the 
arrangement, and decided that in the interest of French 
dignity it must be frustrated. The French Vice-Consul 
at Mogador — the fat Algerian Moor I pointed out to you— 
was here at the time, and was known as a pretty unscrupu- 
lous character. His superiors at the Legation told him 
that Abdullah's brother, Cassim, must be prevented, if pos- 
sible, from going to the Riff. The Vice-Consul smiled 
blandly, and asked for * expenses.' Doubtless these were 
forthcoming. His methods were Oriental, simple, and 
very direct. Two days later Cassim was missing. Two 
days later again, his body was found on the beach, by the 
Mogador Vice-Consul's servants, and it was announced 
that the unfortunate man, being probably under the influ- 
ence of drink, had walked into the sea^ and there been 
drowned. Cassim, like most Riffs, was a devout Moham- 
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in, and had never been known to touch alcohol. His 
was buried within two hours, under the Mogador 

-Consul's orders, and the Mogador Vice-Consul's Le- 

m soldiers guarded the dead man jealously from the 
of Abdullah and his other friends. Rumour says the 

:s of the cord which had strangled Cassim were plainly 

le on the dead man's neck." 

/^nd that is countenanced by an European Legation ? " 

errupted. 

/^migo, you foiget ; this is Morocco, and not British 

1, or * the East ' of Messrs. Cook." 

Well, but " 

Yes, I know. My dear fellow, the thumbscrew, the 

nadoy starvation in manacles, and such-like persuasive 

:utions, are in full swing, under the noses of the Euro- 
Legations — with their sanction, in one thumbscrew 
not yet a year old, and in bastinado cases every day — 

in sight of Gibraltar, which, as you know, is more 

sh than Brixton." 

Yes. And what now ? " 

Well, Abdullah and every one else knows who killed 

im. I told you the Rins had no laws. They have 

Abdullah is Cassim's elder brother. He can never 

his own country, and his life would be worse than a 

ed dog's here, if the Mogador Vice-Consul were not 
shortly done to death. Further, he would be damned 

igh all eternity — ^Abdullah, I mean. That law is just 

ced as this old wall we're sitting on." 

And so now, Abdullah is " 

Yes. But there are complications. But let's go up 

linner. It's getting late." 

No. Tell me those complications, Kerr." 

Well, to begin with, Abdullah is what we Westerners 

d call ' engaged to be married * to a very beautiful girl. 

mother happens to have been a Spaniard, which means 

Abdullah's relation to her, up till now, has been some- 

; very different to a Moor's ordinary attitude towards 

rdinary Moorish girl when he is about to marry. Ab- 
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duUah, in his case, has seen his future wife and talked with 
her. More, I believe they know each other well, and are 
passionately in love. As you know, that is not a feature 
of ordinary Mohammedan matrimonial affairs. Secondly: 
Three months ago, Abdullah, who is a man of apparently 
fine physique — ^you saw that — broke a blood-vessel. The 
English doctor here declared that any great and sudden 
shock was liable, at any time, to cause Abdullah's death, 
by stoppage of the heart's action. Thirdly : Abdullah is 
devotedly attached to Baron Dremahon, the brother of the 
German Consul here." 

^^ And for these reasons, I suppose, clings to his life ?" 
" He told me yesterday, with tears in his eyes," replied 
Kerr calmly, ^^ that he was dead, but was living a little 
while to please the Baron." 
" But, how 



J3UI., now " 

u 



Well, you see, the Baron is a very good fellow, in his 
way, though little enough understood or appreciated here. 
He is a literary man who burns most of what he writes, 
and lives in a cottage outside the city gates, and close to 
his brother, the German Consul's place. He saved Ab- 
dullah's life once in a skirmish on the Red Hill, near Tan- 
giers, you know. Since then, Abdullah has never slept 
further away from the Baron than on the mat outside his 
bedroom door, or beside his horse when they're travelling. 
He goes out with the Consul's little son, as you saw this 
evening, because the Baron is fond of the youngster. Ab- 
dullah wouldn't trust any mere European nurse to protect 
the boy. Abdullah has no wife at present, and, much as 
he worships Zoena — the half-caste I told you of — he only 
arranged to marry her when the Baron consented to their 
both living in his cottage and looking after him." 

" Poor devil ! " I muttered. " It is hard for him to die.'* 
"Oh, it's not that," said Kerr quickly. "Kismet 
covers that. But, you see, when all this happened, two 
months ago, the Baron implored Abdullah to do nothing 
without his consent. The Baron's fond of Abdullah, you 
know, in his way. B'ism Illah ! You can't help it, once 
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you've looked into that Moor's face, with its brown agate 
eyes, and thin, biscuit-coloured cheeks. Well, the Baron 
put it this way. He said : ' Our European methods are 
the best, Abdullah. Trust me. The French Vice-Consul 
shall be shot for this murder, legally ; and neither you nor 
any one else be blamed for it. See, your vendetta shall be 
satisfied, and you shall have your wife and me, and your 
life as well — only trust me.* So Abdullah communicated 
the news to his compatriots, and it was agreed that matters 
might stand in abeyance for two months. The special cir- 
cumstances were taken into account, you see, and that's 
why that fat Algerian Vice-Consul is walking about the 
beach this evening and thinks himself safe. He thinks 
Abdullah is content to be a Christian protected dog with- 
out caste, and that the. matter has in some way blown 
over." 

" Then I suppose Abdullah is safe ? " I hazarded ques- 
tioningly, forgetful of a long since registered vow to never 
interrupt Howard Kerr in a story. 

"You forget," he said. "The RifF's one law is un- 
alterable. But come along ! It's getting chilly, and din- 
ner will be waiting." 

So I paid the penalty of my interruption, and turned to 
walk up the stony yard-wide street of the port to the city 
gate, and to the quaint white house inside the walls, where 
my friend was staying. 

"Yes," he continued, as we picked our way among the 
Jews and the Moorish beggars, " that law is fixed and un- 
alterable. The two months is up to-morrow, but we have 
all known for a week and more that the Baron was power- 
less. His own brother, the Consul, can't help him. Re- 
member Tunis, and you'll understand that the French 
Legation is the biggest power here ; just as it is the best 
hated; just as the British is the best respected. The 
Mogador Vice-Consul has the French Legation and many 
years of diplomatic and Moorish traditions on his side. 
The authorities daren't stultify themselves any further. By 
Allah, it's the gossip of the Coast now. No, if that 
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Moeador Vice-Consurs sense were in proportion to his d 
he'd leave Dar el Zorah to-night, and not bother abou 
pack-mules either, but just ride his fastest horse. The 
bullying hound, he owns enough of 'em, goodness knows 
— and every one stolen ! " 

Then we reached Howard Kerr's house, and were 
greeted in the little patio by his own Moor, Haj Absalaam, 
who informed us that Allah's blessings would rest upon us 
for ever, and that dinner was waiting. 

So I heard no more about Abdullah the RifF, just then. 
But at intervals I thought about him, his loving nature, his 
physical weakness, his brown eyes, and his strange posi- 
tion, till the night died away in the cool embrace of hushed 
purple morning. Then I fell asleep with a monotonous 
call to prayer from the tower of Dar el Zorah's principal 
mosque ringing vaguely in my ears. 

" Prayer," I thought. " And to a God of such grew- 
some inevitability ! " But next day I concluded that there 
was a certain grandeur, a certain laige nobility, about such ^ 
implicit and all-embracing faith in any God. 

Kerr was always a late riser, and even in Morocco, 
where some judge the day's glory departed an hour before 
noon comes, with its silent blaze of nature and splendour; 
even here, he was seldom astir before nine o'clock. At a 
few minutes after that time I rode down to the beach with 
him to bathe. 

I do not think that life, the mere living, ever seemed to 
me a more precious and delightful thing, than on that bril- 
liant June morning at Dar el Zorah, when sea and air, and 
smooth white sand alike, were warm and soft to languor- 
ousness, yet withal, seemed to combine in laughing joyously 
up at the fathomless blue above them — that wonderful 
North African sky which travelled workers, in the Quartier 
Latin and elsewnere, strive so hard and so unavailingly to 
depict adequately on canvas. 

As we cantered slowly up from the warm sea to the 
warmer town, I heard a sudden distant scream $ piercing 
and metallic the sound was in the throbbing stillness of that 
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atmosphere. We both reined in our horses with a jerk, 
and Howard Kerr's towel fell on to the sand. 

*' Abdullah and Fatima, by the Lord ! " muttered Kerr. 
And then, wheeling our horses together — ^they were both 
Barb stallions, and fighters, too, as a general thing — ^we 
galloped, stirrup to stirrup, towards the wattled huts from 
which it seemed the scream had come. 

Where the people came from I cannot say, but while we 
galloped those few hundred yards, the beach round about 
the four Moorish dwellings became thronged, crowded by 
a shouting, gesticulating mob of many-coloured natives, 
Spaniards, h^f-castes, Barbary Jews, Moors of all classes 
and both sexes, yelping pariah dogs, and Basha's soldiers 
carrying gas-pipe-barrelled guns, and naked daggers. 

Kerr and myself were by no means late arrivals, as 
events proved, but the warm air reeked tragedy when we 
pressed our horses through the outskirts of the mob. 

What we saw was the mortal remains of the French 
Vice-Consul in Mogador, Ben Mohammed Ari; an inde- 
scribably horrible object, slashed and hacked beyond recog- 
nition, huddled on the sodden white sand. Near by, on one 
side, a Moorish woman and two men were clinging to the 
half-caste girl, Fatima, whose beauty impressed me strongly, 
even in those circumstances. Her hyak was torn from her 
shapely head and shoulders, leaving bare a face and neck 
and breast of a kind not often seen in Morocco. She was 
struggling and screaming almost unceasingly. On the far 
side of the dead Vice-Consul, two Moors, Basha's soldiers, 
were biting and scratching the sand, in what seemed to be 
their death throes. A little further on still, stood Abdullah, 
Shauni, all but naked to the waist, a long gun at his feet, 
and an unusually large curved Fez dagger in his right hand. 
The man was a picture, a splendid, lurid picture of a 
savage at bav, and fighting for his life. He had killed two 
guards, besiaes the Vice-Consul, and now, his gun being 
empty, himself bleeding from several wounds, Abdullah 
was keeping a whole crowd at bay with that terrible Fez 
knife of his. 
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At the moment of our arrival, three soldiers were 
grouped about the dead Vice-Consul, and were deliberately 
trying to cover his murderer with their Moorish guns. 
Seeing this, Abdullah fought the more furiously with those 
who tried to close about him, and three successive shots 
had left him with only one slight flesh wound in his left 
leg. But his body seemed covered with knife wounds. 
Abdullah recognised Kerr, and positively shouted a saluta- 
tion to my friend, from out that reeking shamble. 

" Sahhah, N'zrani ! " ^ he cried. And Kerr answered 
him : " Sahhah ! Am' Allah ! " « 

Then the three soldiers who stood over the remains of 
Ben Mohammed Ari, shouted to the crowd to stand aside: 
^^ Baalak ! Baalak ! " And Abdullah's assailants swept 
back, leaving him for a moment panting, surrounded by his 
own blood, but apparently free. He seemed to have 
changed his mind about eluding the soldiers' aim, and stood 
now absolutely still — a statute in crimsoned-stained light 
bronze. The long guns covered him now, and one fancied 
one could hear the pulses of the crowd beating. 

And then — an interruption. 

A gasp, a torn breath, came from Fatima. Her kaftan 
remained in the hands of her friends, and, her lithe figure 
almost naked, she bounded, like a wounded spring-bok, 
across the open space, to where stood Abdullah, the RifF. 
And at that moment came the tearing report of the three 
muzzle-loaded Moorish guns, their smoke for a few sec- 
onds throwing a veil over a scene already sufficiently dra- 
matic, as well as horrible. 

Her body was over his. The aim had been sure enough, 
and all three charges had torn her girlish shoulders and 
body. Nothing had reached Abdull^, but he was quite 
dead when the smoke cleared away. Afterwards the bodies 
of these two loving barbarians were buried together, their 
last embrace not being an easy one to disturb. 

1 " Good luck, Nazarene ! " 

« ** Good luck ! May you go in the safe keeping of God." (CoUo- 
qoial abbreviation.) 
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That evening, when our nerves had steadied down 
again — Morocco sunshine and Mohammedan phlegm eat 
up excitement — Howard Kerr said to me — 

" There you are, Amigo ! There's a short story made 
to your hand ; early days in Morocco for you, too." 

" A book, if you like, Kerr," I told him ; " but not a 
short story." 

" And why not the story ? " 

^^ Because in a book it could be made fiction, Kerr; 
trimmed and served with circumstantial sauce, you know. 
As a short story it would necessarily be just bare fact and 
—so no one would believe it or be interested." 

" Oh, I don't know. Try the unadorned fact, for once, 
Amigo, and — pass me a cigarette will you ? " 

So I have written the thing as it was. 
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Dudley Ford and the Glory of Spain 

*' Then, how grace a rose ? I know a way ! 
Leave it, rather. 
Must you gather ? 
Smell, kiss, wear it — at last throw away." 

— A Pretty Woman, 

Novr that he lives on the other side of the world, there 
can be no valid reason against my explaining the affair of 
Dudley Ford and the girlish widow of the Spanish minister, 
Sefiora de Pietri, the despair, at one time or another, of 
most of the Legation secretaries. 

Xhat type of Englishman who travels through Europe 
with a fixed distrust of, and contempt for, all things not 
essentially English, is likely even in these days of hotel 
coupons and conducted tours, sooner or later to find him- 
self in difficulties. That he must always pay dearly in hard 
cash for his narrow-mindedness, and win for his pains only 
thinly veiled dislike and ridicule, goes without saying, and 
is surely part of the fitness of things. And the type is by 
no means extinct. 

There is another type of travelling Briton whose mental 
vision, if somewhat less narrow than is that of the knicker- 
bockered gentleman who orders rump-steak and stout in a 
Venetian cafe, is fully as distorted as that of the first-men- 
tioned class. This type is a comparatively modern excres- 
cence, a growing school whose followers, though less 
pompous, are almost equal in foolishness to the older and 
more national ass. And their mania is more complex, in 
itself, in the situation it gives rise to, and in its cures — in 
cases where cure is possible — ^by experience, than is ordinary 
^^ Saxonomia," as a friend of mine calls the older complaint. 

The catch which, in each fresh outbreak of absurdity, 
animates the members of this latter class, and which, to 
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their abnormal minds, justifies every kind of outrage of the 
harmonies, is, ^^ When in Rome, do as Rome does." Now 
an attempt on the part, say, of an uncertain aged spinster 
from the Shropshire village of Slowcombe, to do in Rome 
as her innocent imagination tells her good Romans do, or 
to act in Constantinople as the teachings of her childhood 
in Shropshire have shown her all natives of the Sublime 
Porte act ; such an attempt must needs earn ridicule from 
the many, though, by it, the thinking few may be moved to 
sadness. 

A lion— even a British lion — ^would hardly look impos- 
ing, were he to adopt that method of locomotion which is 
natural and becoming enough in a boa-constrictor. 

I am aware that all this is not the affair between Dudley 
Ford and the youthful widow of Don Anselmo Gonzalez 
de Pietri, the late Spanish ambassador. But, for that mat- 
ter, the Algeciras bull-fight was not the2v affair, yet it 
affected this same affair, and largely influenced the life of at 
all events one of the parties in it. 

When Dudley Ford brought his young wife out here to 
Morocco, he came to fill his first foreign diplomatic ap- 
pointment. He had been offered a higher post in the East, 
but chose a second-secretaryship here, out of consideration 
for his wife's health. Her lungs were said to be weak, and 
she was certainly a delicate woman. Hers was that fragile, 
almost ethereal type of beauty, which, though part of a 
delicate framework, is sometimes allied to a strong constitu- 
tion. Ford's private income was, I believe, between one 
and two thousand a year, and when be reached Morocco, 
he had been married only seven months. 

His experiences of European travel had, up to that time, 
been confined to a few stays in the Riviera, and a couple 
of journeys to Paris. He was not a man who took keen 
interest in sport of any kind, and his hobbies in England 
had been organising ana participating in private theatricals, 
the collection of curiosities, and the cultivation of allegedly 
artistic and Bohemian society. But the man himself was 
really superior to his hobbies, in the pursuit of which he 
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had never seen things as they were, but only as, accord- 
ing to his ideals, they ought to have been. He was in 
love with his rather plaintive little wife, or his ideal of her, 
and he was a warm-hearted, generous, honourable man, if 
somewhat lacking in discretion and in worldly wisdom. 

Immediately on his arrival in Morocco, Dudley Ford, as 
would have appeared inevitable to any one who knew the 
man and knew Morocco, took up Orientalism and raved 
ai)out it rapturously. Morocco is intensely Eastern, more 
Biblical than anything west of Damascus, and essentially 
barbarous. Dudley Ford embraced it all, excused its smells, 
adored its fatalism, justified .its despotism, and bubbled over 
with eloquent admiration of its vivid colouring, atmospheric 
and otherwise. 

He admired indiscriminately everything he saw in 
Morocco ; the picturesque, the ugly, the good and the bad ; 
all was fish fo/ Dudley Ford's net, save that which savoured 
of England and Englishmen. 

This being so, it was of course in keeping with the man's 
general line of conduct, that he should studiously cultivate 
the acquaintance and society of all classes of foreigners in 
the town, and as studiously, if apologetically, ignore the 
members of the little British colony. Now, apart alto- 
gether from considerations of form, good or bad, it is never 
wise to fly in the face of nature's bye-laws. And, the 
preaching of Utopian and stay-at-home philosophers to the 
contrary notwithstanding, wise old Nature is a great up- 
holder of racial exclusiveness. 

If Dudley Ford, in. all his enthusiastic courtine of Moors. 
and Jews, Spaniards, and the rest of the multicoloured, 
Volapuk-speaking, children of the Levant, who live in 
Morocco and are hazy in their ideas as to the locale of their 
actual birth ; if with all this, he had not so pointedly ignored 
everything and every person bearing any relation to his own 
country, then it is probable that he would, at all events, have 
been saved from climbing into the web of the beautiful 
Spanish widow with quite that degree of moth-like guileless- 
ness which did distinguish his capture. 
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They met first at one of the English Legation receptions, 
some two months after Dudley Ford's arrival in the country. 
The widow critically surveyed Ford's fine figure, noticed 
approvingly his fair, handsome face, with its drooping mous- 
tache and blue eyes, and, as it were, beckoned him to her 
feet, with a somewhat more direct invitation than that with 
which she had enslaved Ford's predecessor, and other secre- 
taries of her time. 

The young men of the Legation looked on and smiled 
ruthlessly one to the other. Ford had been at no pains to 
hide his lack of interest in their set. He promptly ac- 
knowledged the call to the handsome widow's feet, and pro- 
ceeded forthwith, under the Seflora's kind instruction, to 
arrange her yoke about his neck. 

Then came Mrs. Dudley Ford's little daughter, to play 
her unconscious part in her indiscreet father's affairs. It 
would appear that Fate has rather a weakness for letting 
things fall out in this way. It is unfortunate, however, for, 
by this particular train of happenings. Fate does not save a 
young wife pain, but only renders her unconscious in the 
early stages, whilst leaving her sooner or later to open 
her eyes to trouble well-developed and, possibly, past 
curing. 

In this case, Mrs. Dudley Ford practically put aside her 
wifely robes in donning the mother's gown ; and from 
the state of being a young wife who displayed almost too 
much devotion to her husband, she became a young mother 
who to all appearances regarded her child's father as an 
only occasionally useful adjunct to a home which existed 
for that child's benefit. * 

Some one has said that the corner-stone of a domestic 
tragedy is laid whenever a man marries a girl who remains 
a girl until she becomes a mother, instead of stepping from 
girlhood to womanhood on her wedding day, and thus fit- 
ting herself for the other great change. 

Be this as it may, Dudley Ford found that when his 
place in his own home was on any occasion left vacant, its 
vacancy was not specially noted. His incomings did not 
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appear to attract attention in any way, unless they chanced 
to be at all noisy. And then the notice taken of them was 
pathetically reproachful, or severe. His outgoings were 
quite unobserved, unless something were wanted for 
^^ Baby," in which case Ford's engagements bad to stand 
aside, and he was forbidden to transfer to any servant his 
privileges, as one who might fetch and carry for the in- 
fantile ruler of the establishment. 

This was not a fortunate state of things for a man like 
• Dudley Ford, with his tendency to look abroad for every- 
^ thing worth interest and admiration. Under the special 
circumstances, and in the vicinity of a woman like Senora 
Gonzalez de Pietri, with her ripe, hot-blooded Spanish 
beauty, and her sensuous charms, so antithetical to those 
of Ford's wife ; this state of things was peculiarly unfortu- 
nate. 

There could be no doubt that the Seflora fully realised the 
nature of the situation, or that she took every possible ad- 
vantage of it. In some respects the beautiful widow may 
have been a kindly-natured woman enough. In this matter 
of capturing and holding at her own feet, men whose devo- 
tion was not legitimately theirs to give or hers to take, the 
Senora was as ruthless as a scalp-hunting Indian. And 
none dared in any way to thwart her, unless, perhaps, the 
shrivelled sister of the late ambassador, who lived with the 
Senora as a kind of passive duenna. And though the 
beady-eyed little Donna Maria may have been greatly dar- 
ing, she seldom showed any great interest, still less any de- 
sire to interfere, in the affairs of her dead brother's wiaow. 

At last — it happened when, in the nature of things, her 
little daughter's demands upon her time and devotion were 
becoming something less all-absorbing — there came the 
awakening of Dudley Ford's young wife. The veil of her 
motherhood ceased to hide from her frightened eyes the 
growing emptiness of her wifely state. 

The pained pleading, the aching sadness, which was 
written across young Mrs. Ford's delicate face, when she 
realised that the husband, of whose place in her heart and 
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life she had, of late, been only passively conscious ^ thii 
might almost have moved to remorse the beautiful, un 
scrupulous woman who caused it. But the Senora had onl; 
once met Mrs. Ford, and, in anv case, would never havi 
known the gentle, retiring Englishwoman. The Seiior 
spoke not a word of English. Mrs. Ford spoke no Spanish, 
though, as it happened, her husband had been fairly 
grounded in that language, in England, and before the end 
of his first summer in Morocco, spoke it really well. 

The young wife recognised that she had neglected hef 
husband, that her life during the last few months had been 
wholly wrapped up in her child, and that then or at any 
other time, she would willingly give up her life for that 
child. But no one wished her to do that. Her duty was 
to live her life, for her husband's and her daughter's sake 
And now that her veil of motherhood no longer hid from 
her the change which had come, she felt that the life before 
her would be one of pain almost unbearable, if she were 
forced to live any part of it as a wife in name only. 

Intrigue of any kind was quite foreign to her nature. 
She was not even gifted with diplomatic skill. But, half by 
instinct, and partly owing to a certain trivial accident 
which need not be described here, Mrs. Dudley Ford real- 
ised the truth. She came to understand that, during the 
few months in which her baby had been all the world to 
her, and her husband simply a member of the household, 
the beautiful Spanish woman ^who was a mere name, and a 
foreign name at that, to her) had so far infatuated her hus- 
band as to make of the affairs of his home, matters of quite 
secondary importance in his eyes. 

At first the young mother bowed her head over her child, 
and wept at the thought of what was being taken out of I 
her life. But she was wise enough to let her husband see 
nothing of this. And Dudley Ford, being more than a lit- 
tle ashamed of himself, Was more than ever scrupulously 
kind and courteous to his young wife. But he did not see 
much of her. The gossips of half-a-dozen European na- 
tions, represented in (b? i^Wfly had a good deal to say at 
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this time about the daringly open court which* Dudley Ford 
paid the Senora. 

Then the young wife, who told herself that the fault lay 
mostly with her, made a resolve which she communicated 
only to the child asleep on her knee. Only a very innocent 
and inexperienced woman could have made this resolve. 
But innocence, perhaps even inexperience, has a certain 
strength of its own. 

Mrs. Ford waited until she knew her husband must be 
engaged at the Legation, and then ordered her horse and 
rode out with Mahomet Sha, the groom, to visit Senora 
Amita Gonzalez yde Pietri, the widow of the late Spanish 
minister. 

Arrived at the big, pinked-walled house with its innu- 
merable green jalousies, Mrs. Ford was ushered into a long 
cool drawing-room, furnished with all the rich severity 
which Spaniards of the official classes love. Here the 
fragile little Englishwoman sat waiting alone and trembling. 
Her interview with the servant who admitted her, had re- 
minded her unpleasantly of the fact that she spoke no 
Spanish. And now, in a flash came upon her the recollec- 
tion of a remark she had heard her husband make, to the 
effect that the widow could not speak a word of English. 

Mrs. Dudley Ford looked round her in that solemn shaded 
room, and thought seriously, tremblingly of flight. Then a 
portiere curtain was drawn aside and the lady of the house 
appeared, followed closely by her companion, little shrivelled 
Donna Maria. The Senora looked superb, and showed 
that she was aware of the fact, in the beaming gracious 
smile with which she greeted her rival. 

The delicate Englishwoman shivered almost impercep- 
tibly. Then raising her eyes, she drew up her slight figure 
with a certain dignity, and addressed her hostess in English, 
with an apology for her intrusion in that house, uninvited. 

The Sefiora smiled largely, and waved one plentifully 
jewelled small hand towards the Donna Maria, motioning 
her guest, at the same time, to be seated. 

''The Senora, I must tell you, has not any English, but 
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I have lived there, in your country, and know it well. I 
shall be honoured if you will me allow for you to interpret." 

Mrs. Dudley Ford gave a little sigh of relief when these 
words reached her, in the thin, cracked voice of the Donna 
Maria. It might be difficult to say what she wished to say 
by proxy, but, at least, it saved her the humiliation of not 
being able to say anything. And then, too, she thought 
there was a rather kindly, sympathetic look in the little 
twinkling black eyes which the Spanish lady, the spinster, 
fixed upon her. Mrs. Ford was probably not aware of the 
fact, but the pathos of pure young motherhood, and of lov- 
ing, wifely fear, shone very sweetly just then, from out her 
thin, half-saintly face. 

She bowed to Donna Maria, and began to speak, in a 
low diffident tone, evidently intending to lead up gradually 
to the subject which filled her heart ; the appeal to Seiiora, 
as to one who had been a wife. 

At Mrs. Ford's first sign of hesitancy, the Seflora leaned 
forward to her interpreter, and asked smilingly for a transla- 
tion. Donna Maria looked from wife to widow, and hesi- 
tated. Perhaps she was jealous of the Seflora's strength, 
and grudged the beautiful woman her power over men. 
Or, perhaps, the heart of this withered-looking lady was 
touched, and some latent chord of kindliness in her appealed 
to, by the sadness of the fragile English wife. 

" Wait ! " she said to the Seflora. *' I do not understand 
the English child yet." Then, turning to Mrs. Ford, she 
said, ^^ I think I know your thoughts — what you would ask. 
I am sorry you should haVe to ask it. I am your friend. 
My sister here — ah, she is too beautiful. She does not 
know the pity. But tell me your thoughts. You would 
speak of your husband, is it not so ? He, too, is too beau- 
tiful, and does not know the wise, the sense — ^what you 
call it ? " 

Then Mrs. Dudley Ford began to unbosom herself, and 
glanced in speaking from the Seflora to the Donna Maria. 

" Give your eyes — ^your big mother eyes — ^to me," inter- 
rupted the duenna. ^^ I know her, I tell you; I know her. 
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ind she must never to guess of what you speak. Mother 
)f heaven ! she would laugh ; she would mock you, child. 
Wait; let me think. I will tell her you have come here 
because — because your husband asked you to go with him 
in the Seflora's party to-morrow, to the Algeciras fair and 
bull-fight. He did ask you ; no ? " 

^^ Yes ; yes he did, a week ago, but I said I could not go. 
I am sorry, but I had not seen then — I ** 

^ Exactly ; you had not seen ! Well, and I tell Sefiora, 
you not want her to think of you the unfriendly because 
you not come." 

«Ah! But " 

^^ Child, I know her. I understand. You allow me. I 
like not the speaking of English, but — I understand. I 
have a plan to help you. Will you do as I tell ? " 

" Oh yes ! And, believe me, I am vei^, very grateful." 

^^ Ah, no ! By-and-by," murmured Donna Maria, as 
ihe turned to her task of pretended translation. 

Conscious power, and pitiless intention to exercise it, 
gleamed out of the Seflora's wreathed smiles. 

The Donna Maria turned again to Mrs. Ford. 

*^ I will explain another time," she said. ^^ Smile you at 
^our foolish husband to-night, and to-morrow send him 
tiere, alone, to join the party for Algeciras. Alone, you 
inderstand. I, too, will excuse myself with an ache of the 
liead. The Seflora's party will leave in the big yacht from 
Qibraltar at ten o'clock. You shall come with me. We 
Krill leave in the steamer at noon. Tell me ; your hand- 
some, foolish husband has never sfeen the bull-fight, no ? " 

^^ No, I am sure he never has. He loves animals. He 
nrould not go now, I think, but for " 

" Ah ! And he loves the horse, no ? " 

^^ He loves his horses very much — all animals, I think." 

" Bueno ! you shall see. We will see to-morrow, if we 
can make him wise, again. Look you now, at the Sefiora, 
and smile. Say, ^ Adios ! ' And to-morrow, do not fail ; 
come to me here at half-past eleven. And — bah — I am an 
old woman, you know. Have your most pretty dress; 
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make you look — the same as before you marry your foolisk 
husband. Eh ? you understand ? Bueno ! Now — ^Adios I " 

So the Englishwoman smiled bravely over the Seiiora's 
hand, and the Senora bade her a graceful farewell. 

But Mrs. Ford drew a long breath of relief when she had 
reached the outer-sunshine again, and Mahomet Sha had|y 
lifted her into the saddle of her grey barb. 

When the next day came, Dudley Ford asked his wife, 
not without some nervousness, if she minded being left 
alone for one day, since she had decided not to go across to 
Spain with him to see the Algeciras fair. She smilingly re- 
assured him, and bade him go without anxiety on her ac- 
count. 

Dudley Ford had not dared to ask himself how matters 
were to end, if end they ever should, in his relations with 
the«Seflora. He hardly knew what he hoped or expected, 
He knew nothing save that the Spanish beauty had fasci 
nated him; that the sound of her rich voice was all the 
music he cared to hear, a light of passion in her great eyes, 
the only love he cared to win and hold. Well understand- 
ing the special weakness of his nature, the Senora held him 
enthralled by the strength of her Southern graces, her Span- 
ish fire, veiled in sensuous languor, and by all that which 
the actress in her knew must be unaccustomed and strange 
to the Englishman; all that which would contrast most 
vividly with the familiar graces of his own country-women. 

He could not have told what he expected from it, but 
this visit to the great fair at Algeciras, with the Senora and 
her party, was something Dudley Ford had eagerly looked ' 
forward to for days. And he had dreaded the possibility ; 
of his wife changing her mind and deciding to accompany 
him. He had dreaded this chance, and had felt ashamed , 
of his fear. Now its cause was removed. His wife had 
smiled as she bade him " Good-bye." She was contented 
enough, he told himself. She wanted no more than to be 
left with her baby daughter. And he — he was to be away 
for a whole day and night, at Algeciras, with the Senora*s 
party. 
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The trim little steam yacht which had been hired for this 
occasion, was gay with flying bunting when the Sefiora and 
her guests came out from the shore in a couple of small 
boats. The Senora's sister-in-law, the little, yellow Donna 
Maria, was not of the party. 

Out at the mouth of the bay, standing beside the Senora 
on the yacht's deck, and looking back at the port they had 
left — its fortress, low down at the water's edge, its central 
mosque standing out above the crowded flat roofs, and 
irregular white walls beyond — Dudley Ford whispered — 
" What if we never come back to it, Amita ? " 
And the Sefiora laughed musically, whilst her dark eyes 
gleamed as though with earnest need of him. But she 
made no answer in words. 

And again, when, a little in advance of the rest of the 
party, the Senora and Ford were walking side by side along 
the crowded highway of the Algeciras fair, on their way to 
the bull-ring, the man said — 

" This is your beautiful country, Amita. There must 
be places here where no one could know us; places in 
which there is no one to question the right of a man and a 
Woman to be happy. Amita, why can we not stay in this 

country. Will you give up " 

" Hush, hush ! " said the Spanish woman. " They will 
hear you." 
" Well then, will you ? " 

" I — I will answer vou when we come back here — after 
the bull-fight." 

These were words which Dudley Ford remembered, 
^^hen the bull-fight was over, and — afterwards. 

*' Are they so very horrible, these bull-fights," he asked, 
ivhen the party was seated in the shaded half of the huge 
Amphitheatre, where, year after year the most nationally 
^characteristic institution of Spain is supported by all classes. 
"Horrible? No!" replied the Senora. "I did not 
^hink you were a narrow-minded Englishman. The bull- 
fight IS magnificent — glorious. No men in the world but 
Spaniards, could be so brave and so clever as the men you 
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will see this afternoon. Armed only with a cloak and a 
sword, they will fight the bull on foot. You will seci 
Gueritta this afternoon. He is one of the greatest, richest £;t 
matadors in Spain. They will pay him seven thousand 
pesetas for coming here." 

^^ Seven thousand pesetas ! Over three hundred pounds, 
for an afternoon. And Spain is poor ! ** 

"Ah, but Gueritta — Dios, what an artist! He will 
play with a bull at the point of his sword for ten minutes, 
pricking him, and kicking his broad nose ; and then kill 
him with one thrust. Ah ! " 

^^ H'm ! And are the bulls really savage ? '' 

" They have been tied down in a dark hole for twcntjr- 

four hours before the fight Hush ! the Governor has 

lowered his hand. That trumpet is for the procession to 
start. See ! From that dark arch, there. The bull comes 1^ 
from the arch at this end. There ! There are the mata- 1* 
dors. That is Gueritta — beautiful Gueritta ! There, in 
blue satin and silver. The short one in black and gold 
with lemon stockings, he is Marsanyi. He will kneel be- 
fore the bull. Ah, here come the picadors. H'm ! Only 
four horses. A weak bull, surely ! And here are the 
mules. They are used to dras out the dead bulls and 
horses, you know. Ah, yes, the horses are blindfolded I 
always. Only one eye, you know. That is the side I 
turned to the bull, else, you see, when they had once been 
horned, they could not be ridden at the bull again.'' 

" But why are horses used ? I thought the men on foot 
fought the bull." 

^^ Oh yes, but the men on horseback spear him a little at 
first, you see, to tire him. And — it is part of the fight. 
Every bull is allowed to kill two or three horses — ^half-a- 
dozen sometimes. You will see. It is fine sport." 

The Seflora's eyes were flashing in expectant excitement. 
Her face was lighted up, and full of a tense eagerness which 
the Englishman had not before seen there. It chilled him, 
in some way which he did not altogether understand, to 
see this wonderful, vivid animation in her, and to realise 
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that it was caused by the anticipation of bloodshed and 
slaughter. 

He looked round at the thousands of .gleaming faces 
which rose tier above tier in every part of that vast building. 
They were waiting for the appearance of one bull. The 
beautiful woman at his side, sparkling with pleasure and 
excitement, she, too, was waiting, and for the same one 
bull. And all those glitteringly arrayed men in the huge 
ring; the picadors, with their long spears, their iron- 
sheathed legs, their horses — starved-looking, poor things, 
waiting, blindfold, for the slaughter ; the matadors, in satin 
and embroidery, all posing in striking attitudes ; the assist- 
ants, sweepers, men with spare weapons; all were waiting, 
in the midst of carefully thought-out preparations and elab- 
orate arrangements for their safety, with eyes intently fixed 
on the low arch in the wall of the amphitheatre — ^waiting 
for the appearance of one bull, who, for twenty-four hours, 
had been tied down in a dark place, and now, was coming 
out there to be killed. 

It was exciting. Yes, thought the Englishman, and — 
rather sickening. The horses — Ford loved horses even 
more than he loved most animals — had such a dumb, help- 
less look about them. The whole thing seemed so inevi- 
table and cold-blooded ; so like an execution. 

Ah ! a murmur of expectancy from ten thousand human 
throats, drowned the low, muffled bellow of the first bull. 
He was a big, heavily built, black beast, and, having trotted 
into the centre of the ring, he stood, dazed and bewildered, 
pawing the sand, and swinging his great head to and fro. 

An armoured picador, mounted on a bony piebald horse, 
spurred out from the side of the ring, towards the bull. 
The rowels of his spurs were as large, round, as the palm 
of a man's hand. The man sidled his horse to within four 
yards of the bull, his lance couched, his great spurs thrust 
hard into his horse's side. 

The bull swept the sand with his dripping muzzle, and 
chaiged the piebald horse full in the side, plunging one 
curved horn to its root into the animal's trembling body. 
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and lifting it, with its rider, over a yard of ground. Two 
inches of the picador's spear had sunk into the bull's shoul- 
der. The piebald horse staggered and cried aloud, while its 
rider wheeled, and made way for a matador who drew the 
bull off at a tangent by the aid of his crimsonlined-cloak. 

The piebald horse, furiously spurred, ambled tremulously 
to the wall, a dark, hideous mass the size of a man's head, 
hanging, swaying from the wound made by the bull's horn. 
The words are revolting. The reality was what Dudley 
Ford was watching, and th^t was something far more 
nauseously revolting, than any words upon paper could be. 
And Sefiora, the beautiful Spanish woman at Ford's side, 
she, too, was watching the reality. Ford saw that her red 
lips were parted in a smile of pleased excitement and ad- 
miration; her eyes were dancing, and her fruit-shaped 
cheeks were flusned. 

An attendant ran forward to the piebald horse, his hands 
full of tow. When next Ford looked the piebald was being 
spurred and beaten into the ring again. And now, only a 
shapeless lump of tow projected from the place where the 
bull's horn had entered. 

Meantime, two of the three other horses lay prostrate on 
the sand, each in its death struggle and bleeding from four 
or five wounds. They had been forced, staggering into the 
ring, again and again, in a more hideous plight than that of 
the piebald horse. Vital portions of these horses had lain 
scattered about the sand, whilst they had been pushed, 
spurred, and beaten, again and yet again, right upon the 
horns of the bull, to the sounds of cheering from thousands 
of men and women. 

Now they lay kicking in their death agonies. Attendants 
had dragged the harness from the poor brutes, lest it should 
be damaged. But the horses were not put out of their 
agony, and the bull, bleeding copiously now, from many 
shallow wounds, was coaxed on to gore and tear the pros- 
trate bodies of these slowly dying animals. 

This was a tit-bit of the national sport, and the crowd 
roared with pleasure. 
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Suddenly the signal was given for the horses to be dragged 
vay, in order that the matadors might play with the ex- 
lusted bull, to work him into a frenzy before the final 
^spatch. But the sporting Spanish audience was not so 
isily satisfied. The people wanted to see this particular 
ill — ^there were five others to be despatched that afternoon 
-kill some more horses. 

The Senora turned round to the Englishman beside her, 
er eyes blazing with very real wrath. 

*' Only two horses killed, and two gored twice ! It's 
isgraceful. It's just because they are trying to save 
Loney. As though the people did not pay high enough 
rices to come here ! " 

The Sefiora stamped her little foot, and turned her eyes 
)wards the ring again. 

Now a sullen roar went up from every part of the huge 
uilding. 

" More horses ! More horses ! " 

The Senora's beautiful voice joined in the cry, and Ford 
aw two fresh horses led out beside the bleeding, staggering 
iebald, and the other. He shut his eyes, and the cheering 
f thousands of men and women, surged in and out his 
ching head, to tell him of each fresh occasion on which a 
orse's side was torn open, or its lungs pierced. 

At last the horses were removed, and half-a-dozen 
ancing, agile matadors began to plunge decorated goads 
ito the bull's shoulders. Then when the gasping brute 
arried ten of these barbed darts, the magnificent Gueritta 
9ok a sword and a fresh cloak, and kept the bull in play 
ov more than ten minutes, despatching him at length, with 

scientifically placed thrust between the shoulders. 

" Ah, well done, beautifully done ! Is it not fine ? " 
ried the Senora, turning to Dudley Ford. 

But her cavalier's face was of a greenish white hue, and 
e dared not speak, for the same reason that at times and 
masons, passengers at sea dare not eat. 

In five minutes the ring was cleared. In another five, 
le second bull appeared. The first horse to be forced on 
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to this bull's horns was the piebald ; this poor brute, bj 
some accident, not having been quite killed before. This 
much Dudley Ford saw. And he heard the SeHora's ring- 
ing laughter when she noticed it. That was the finishing 
point ; the last straw for this man. 

Dudley Ford, Englishman and admirer of all things un- 
English, rose in his seat, with his handkerchief held to his 
grey lips, and incontinently fled the place. His whole 
system was in violent, physical revolt, and the man, in his 
heart, cried out that he thanked his Maker he was not a 
Spaniard. 

He reeled weakly down the dusty stone steps of the 
building, thrust aside the door-keeper, who proflFered him a 
^^ pass in " check, and staggered out into the sunshine, 
breathing in quick, irregular gasps. 

Still holding his handkerchief to his face, the Englishman 
sat down on a rough bench near the entrance to the fair, 
and, as his outraged system began to readjust itself, he 
realised that he was suffering from an acute form of 
humiliation and of shame. He felt mean and despicable; a 
participator in a degraded kind of debauch. 

Then came a light touch on his shoulder, and a voice 
behind him, saying — 

^^ Dudley, dear, I came after all. Let us go away from 
this place together. It is upsetting you/' 

The man turned round and facea his delicate, ethereally 
pure looking little wife. 

** My God, Annie ! Have you been in that place ? " 

^^ In the bull-fighting place ? Oh no, dear ; I have been 
waiting here for you. Come, Dudley ! " 

*' Annie, you don't know — I have been " 

^^ Yes, I know, dear. And I have been worse in neglect- 
ing you. But you are going to foigive me, and we'll go 
away, dear. Come ! " 

And Dudley Ford never spoke again to the Seflora; but 
he did to the Donna Maria. He is a rather insular Briton 
just now. At all events, he dislikes any mention of the 
reninsula. 
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The Prose of It 

"The man who told this tale is not 
Either you or I, good friend ; 
Who may therefore, glad of our better lot. 
Hear his story told to the end.'' 

— From Owen Meredith's The Portrait, 

1 WAS travelling in the express from St. Petersburg to 
Flushing, on my way to London, and the journey had, so 
far, proved less tedious than are the run of such experi- 
ences, for the reason that Alys Melson of the Daily Herald 
was my companion. Through hour after hour we chatted 
and smoked and dozed, sipped coffee and chatted and 
smoked again. And Melson was, for the more part of the 
time, interesting. As we rumbled across the German 
frontier he began to talk of the far South and things trop- 
ical; possibly because at the time all Germany was hidden 
in a six-inch coating of snow. 

I think it was to take in water or coal for the engines, 
but, whatever the cause, the train waited for some four or 
five minutes at a little pine-forest station called Schlind- 
hof; whilst Melson and I discussed the vivid, painted 
South. Presently we moved on again, leaving poor 
^chlindhof to its obscurity, just as my friend was saying — 

'' My dear fellow, Creoles are a much-maligned race. I 
^3ve found them the pleasantest and kindest folk imagin- 
ble ; and I believe Creole women of the better class to be 
ust as virtuous as our English girls, while you must admit 
^ey're more beautiful." 

Then the door was opened behind our little table — we 
*t at the end of our car — and a man walked in who must 
^ve entered the train at Schlindhof. I looked up, and 
aw that the new-comer, who carried a battered Gladstone 
^ in one hand, was Howard Kerr. Any one might have 
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joined us at Berlin or Hanover. But at Schlindhof, an 
unheard-of pine-forest siding near the Russian frontier, 
hidden in deep snow ; only Howard Kerr, so it seemed to 
me, would be likely to stroll aboard a mail train with a 
Gladstone hzg in his hand, in such a place. 

Two years had passed since my last meeting with this 
surprising friend of mine, and then — ^the P. & O. boat 
would not wait for me — z few hours had seen us separated 
again, after I had partaken, as Kerr's guest, of a most per- 
fectly composed fruit luncheon upon the verandah of the 
Galle Face Hotel, Colombo. He knew me at a glance 
now, however, and said : ^^ Oh, how are you ? '' as though 
we bad dined together on the previous evening. Then a 
seat was engaged beside our table, more coffee was ordered, 
and Kerr dropped into our conversation, Melson's and 
mine, precisely as one might who had thought of nothing 
else all day. 

" Yes," he said, ** one can't deny that Creole women arc 
beautiful, wonderfully beautiful in some cases ; and I sup- 
pose they have their share of virtues — as virtues go.'' 

^^ My notion is that they share the average, that they 
compare favourably enough, morally as well as physically, 
with the women of other races," remarked Melson argu- 
mentatively. 

*' Yes, I daresay," said Kerr thoughtfully. And then, 
turning to me, he added : ^^ I told you about Marie Vanois, 
in Sierra Leone, didn't I ? " 

^^ No, you didn't," I replied, choosing a fresh cheroot, and 
preparing to be interested. ^^ But we want to hear all 
about her before we reach Berlin." 

" There's little enough to tell," said dreamy Kerr ; " and 
— however, let me tell you that little, since I think Marie 
Vanois was the most beautiful Creole woman who has ever 
breathed. Let me see; it was in '84, was it not, that the 
King George was wrecked ? " 

Kerr was looking through, rather than at, me, to far off 
aiFairs. But I nodded to his question. 

^^Well, in '85, an Englishman whom we will call 
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'own, arrived by a little steamer from Canary, in the port 
Sierra Leone. You know the town? Ah — h*m! 
hundering few English people do. The coast lacks its 
scriptive writer, and yet is unlike any other spot on 
rth. However, this man Brown had with him, when he 
tided at the crazy old stage opposite the church, you 
low, a friend whose name was Dollincourt. The two 
eant to spend a week in Sierra, before going on in a 
mth American boat which was to call there, to Rio. 
hey really were bosom friends, these two, and friends of a 
imber ot years. Their recent meeting in Canary had 
%n accidental, and instead of proceeding direct from there 
) Rio Janeiro, as he had intended, Dollincourt had trav- 
led first to Sierra Leone, solely to bear his friend com- 
my. Such was their friendship, you see. Well, after two 
lys spent in loafing about that ramshackle port. Brown 
let Marie Vanois at the house of a Creole merchant, one 
r three Creole families then resident in Sierra Leone. 
VhtTi two more days had passed, Brown told Dollincourt 
e could not leave Sierra Leone as agreed ! " 

Howard Kerr paused to take a sip of cofFee, and con- 
nued speaking dien, whilst his eyes still looked through 
le, out across Europe and the Atlantic, to the shoulder of 
frica where the lion mountain is ; the land of the White 
lan's Grave, where the white surf sparkles and thunders, 
ay in and day out, upon a golden, mangrove-fringed 
each; that land of the Avocada pear and the insidious 
ocktail, itx which pyjamas are heavy wear, and a man's 
dn is only dry when fever shrivels him. 

" Well, Dollincourt tried hard to change his friend's res- 
lution, and said a lot of wise things about laws of caste 
nd racial barriers. Brown smiled, and made arrangements 
3 rent a small house on the hill above the Swiss Mission 
tation. Steamers came and went, but Dollincourt rc- 
nained with his friend, saying that they had journeyed too 
ar together for him to think of going on to Rio alone, 
ben. Marie Vanois had not a relative in the world, save 
er old mother, whom no one ever saw outside her own 
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house. She was really no more than a girl, being 
twenty years old when Brown met her. But like all 
women, she had developed fully before she was ei 
and at this time was a perfect specimen of the S( 
type of womanly beauty. French vivacity and dai 
rounded and softened in Marie Vanois, the fire and 
of the darker blood that came to her from her mothe 
withal, she had a natural graciousness, a modest li 
sumption of dignity, which gave the finishing c 
touches to a very charming personality.'* 

Kerr paused, trifling with his cheroot, like a m 
sipped, half luxuriously, the narcotic wine of remini 
"And so, he — " began Melson. Kerr raised h 
sharply, and continued speaking. 

" Yes ; exactly ! '* he said, without much rel 
" For a woman of the South, Marie was quite curio 
served, and, without being exactly coy, she was m 
an English girl than not in her retiring ways, and r 
where men were concerned. But she melted to ] 
and indeed it would have been odd if his very evic 
votion had produced no effect. Dollincourt grew 
asking his friend what his hopes or ideas in the 
might be ; and Brown himself was far too wrappe 
the beautiful girl and his growing love of her, t< 
single thought to the future, or to what convent 
manded of a man and a woman who loved. He 
dreamed through the vivid, hot days, time meaning 
only a succession of comings and goings to and fi 
house of the woman whose mere presence enthrall 
Night meant a few hours of separation from Mai 
past, a half-understood mist to be forgotten ; the ] 
love and Marie Vanois ; the future, love and Marie 
So he lived, week after week, month after month, e\ 
was supremely happy. Marie visited the little bu 
above the mission station a good deal, and made it 
ful ; to Brown, at all events. They talked, like c 
of a Pacific island they would go to one day. Mea 
Sierra Leone was very beautiful. Marie seemed s 
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Ally happy as her lover ; and the faithful DoUincourt, liv- 
ing for his friend, waited, apparently forgetful of his other 
existence in the great world outside Sierra. 

" Suddenly God spoke, and the sunshine was smitten 
cut of the lives of these three people, by reason of a change 
that came to one of them. Marie's mother took to her bed 
ixrith black-water fever, and was buried three days later. 
Jorty-eight hours of chilled sobriety ended in Marie her- 
self lying down, to the same scourge. Brown the English- 
man, awoke from his love dream to a real life of well-nigh 
intolerable anxiety. He would have had the English and 
German doctors of the port take up their abode, as he 
himself did, under Marie's roof, to spend their days in con- 
sultation and their nights in watching. Marie would have 
none of them, however, and declined to see any other 
medical attendant than young Barria, a Creole who had 
taken his degree in London, and recently started practice 
in Sierra Leone. Barria was certainly untiring in his ef- 
forts, and spent the greater part of each day in the queer, 
rambling old house where Marie lay. Also, there was such 
sweetness and transparent goodness in this young Creole's 
face, that one could not but trust in his power as a healer, 
however illogical the conclusion. Brown was lavish in his 
gratitude to the young doctor, as was natural, seeing that 
Barria practically devoted the whole of his time and energy 
to this one patient." 

Kerr's cheroot fell on the floor of the carriage, here, and 
he stopped to pick it up, before continuing : ^^ Brown, the 
Englishman, divided his time now between pacing the 
verandah outside Marie's window and watching at her bed- 
side. As day succeeded day, the man grew gaunt and hag- 
gard with the anxiety of it all, and though his friend Dol- 
lincourt shared the sick-room watching, upon equal terms, 
yet, while DoUincourt slept between watches. Brown's only 
rest was his monotonous promenade of the verandah. At 
last an evening came when the angel-faced Creole doctor, 
[ with tears in his black eyes, told Brown that Marie Vanois 
could not live longer than another day ; might not live an- 
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other hour. Brown was sitting out among the plantains 
and bananas in the garden. The doctor's news had drawn 
all the remaining sap from out his weary limbs, and the 
man could not even rise to relieve his faithful, tireless 
friend DoUincourt, who sat watching in the dim, shadowy 
room where Marie lay, on the edge of that greater shadow 
which mortals see but once. This then, thought the ach- 
ing, weary Brown, was the end of the dream of love for 
him ; the dream of a man whose life had been spent in 
climbing up and down the backbone of the earth, but who, 
until his arrival in Sierra Leone (of all places this side of 
hell), had never even fancied that he loved a woman. 
World-tramps, beachcombing men like Brown, feel these 
things too deeply. Their education lacks the finishing 
touches of the drawing-room and the conservatory. Crude, 
very crude ; stark, and seared to the bone, this Brown 
must have been. However ! — He sat there, grappling with 
his manhood, and trying to face the idea of life without 
this beautiful Creole, whose warm, pure heart his love had 
won for himself. He tried, and failure swam over him 
like a nausea. A soft, steaming rain began to patter upon 
the tiled roof of the verandah, and to trickle down the 
sheaths and stems of the great, glossy bananas among 
which Brown sat, his chin in his hands. 

'' ' Marie, Marie, love of mine ; I shall soon come to 
you,* he muttered weakly. ' You will not have time to 
forget, in the place you are going to. My portrait lies 
over your heart now ; you shall take it with you, love of 
mine, and keep it till I come — soon, very soon, my Marie.' 
His mutterings would have seemed very uncanny to any ^ 
one who had overheard them. But no one was there to 
hear, and rain was falling heavily when at length the man 
rose to his feet, walking very softly into the house, and on * 
tip-toe to the door of dying Marie's room. 

^^ The doctor had told Brown that Marie was sleeping, 
so, when he crept noiselessly into the sick-room, he was , 
not surprised to find it in almost total darkness. Shaded 
by an open book, however, and standing on the ledge at 
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the foot of a tall pier-glass, there was burning one tiny 
night-light. As Brown passed this, hardly daring to breathe 
lest he should wake the sleeper, he glanced at the narrow 
glass, and something that he saw mirrored there made him 
to take in breath sharply with a little gasping sound. He 
saw the reflection of a man's figure standing, with head 
bent low and arm outstretched, by Marie's bedside. The 
whole reflection was dim and indistinct, but the figure's 
right hand showed white and clear, and Brown could see 
that it was holding something upon Marie's breast, the 
bed-clothes being slightly drawn aside from the shoulders 
of the dying girl, his beautiful Marie. 

^^ Brown took two jerky, tremulous steps, and was at the 
side of the bed. The girl was sleeping peacefully, and the 
figure standing on the shadow side was that of Brown's 
friend and helper, Dollincourt. Dollincourt raised his head 
with a start of surprise, and the two men faced one another 
over Marie's recumbent form. Brown's sunken, smoulder- 
ing eyes asked a hundred queer and vital questions; the 
eyes of his faithful friend looked inward, inscrutable. 

" ' Dollincourt.' 

" ' Brown.' 

" Both spoke in a breathless whisper, for fear of rousing 
Marie; and in the case of' each, the single word was a 
volume of salient interrogation. 

" ' What are you doing ? ' said Brown. 

'"There is a portrait here ' DoUincourt's voice 

had in it the intense, hushed note that goes with the put- 
ting aside of veils and restraint. 

" ' It is mine.' 

" ' You are wrong j it is mine.' 

" ' Dollincourt, you lie ! * Brown's whisper was, for 
concentration and sibilance, the hiss of a death-adder. ' It 
is mine,' continued the hiss, ' for I gave it to Marie in that 
locket, two months ago.' 

" * Two months ago, perhaps. Brown : It is mine now, 
for — I gave it her, and put it in that locket, one month 
ago!' 
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^^ Marie Vanois stirred slightly in her sleep, though 
Dollincourt had breathed his words, rather than spoken 
them. 

^^ ^ Liar !' hissed Brown; and then his eyes flashed in 
the direction of the bedroom door, and the two men crept 
out, one behind the other. Out across the wide verandah 
they walked, in single file and upon tip-toe, with God 
knows what fires burning in the breasts of them. Out in 
the stone-paved courtyard, tropical rain was falling in a 
solid sheet ; there Brown turned, water streaming over his 
bare head, and faced his friend of the brother friendship. 

^^ ^ Dollincourt, what you said in there was a mad lie, a 
brutal lie. I know it ; but I am going to kill you for it all 
the same, please God ! ' Then the man's voice broke, for 
he was very weak. ' Dollincourt, why did you say it ? 
How could you insult that dying saint, who had no thought 
of any man on earth but me ? ' 

^^ Dollincourt held up one hand in the streaming rain. 
^ Brown,' he said, ^as God is in heaven, what I said 

was ' He got so far, and then Brown's hand was at 

his throat. 

" * You liar,' gasped Brown, trembling with rage. Then 
he lowered his hand, and his weary voice sounded calm 
again and even, as he said : ^ But come with me, and come 
quietly. I will make you see me see you^ the liar you are. 
I will show you my portrait in that locket, that you may 
know that I know you for what you are ; and then — ^then 
we will settle ! ' 

" So the two men crept back, out of the drenching rain, 
across the verandah, and into the dimly lighted passage out- 
side Marie's room. Water was dripping from their clothes 
upon the floor, and Brown paused to dry his hands on a 
muslin curtain, motioning his faithful friend to do likewise. 
They stood there a moment, facing one another, and rub- 
bing their hands in the same curtain. Then they tip-toed 
into the bedroom, and across to the side of the white bed 
where Marie lay, slender and straight, a beautiful efligy> 
Brown's hand scarcely shook, as, bending over the life- 
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, wasted figure, he unclasped a gold locket from the 
cord which lay about her neck. Holding the locket 

hand and followed silently by Dollincourt, Brown 
to where the night-light flickered at the foot of a tall 
ass. There in a faint half light which made the 
reflections in the glass shadowy and indistinct, Brown 
1 the jewel-studded locket, and held it up before his 

bending his own head as he did so, that he, too, 
see the portrait. 

hey looked, and a little grating sound of astonish- 
came from the lips of both. The portrait they saw 
lat of the beautiful angel face of the young Creole 
; and, as they raised their heads, the bedroom door 
I noiselessly, and Dr. Barria walked in, taking two 
:owards the bed before he noticed the men beside the 
ass.** 

r stopped speaking and rose to his feet, looking to- 
the glass door behind us, which opened upon a Tittle 
m at the end of the car. 

It, Kerr," I said j " what was the end of it ? Did 
eole girl live or die ? " 

r moved one hand with an uneasy gesture. ^^ She 
as the doctor entered the room,*' he said quickly ; 

died ten minutes afterwards in my arms, — with 

s name on her lips." 

eavens ! ** ejaculated my friend Melson. " In your 

did you say ? " 

r moved towards the door at the car's end. '' Yes ; I 

le man we called Brown ; and DoUincourt — DoUin- 

vas my friend." 

n Kerr went out upon the little platform to smoke ; 

Charlottenburg he left us. 

'm ! And now that he's told us," I said, ^^ I am not 

irprised to learn that he was the man." 

'hy ? " asked Melson. 

:cause, if it had been any other man, he would not 

)ld the story in that curiously feelingless way." 

h," said Melson ; " as for literary criticism — h'm ! 
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Wc should have felt their troubles, you mean ; they would 
have lived for us ? " 

"So I fancy; reviewing other yarns I've heard from 
Kerr." 

"H'm; perhaps you're right. The living does rather 
paralyse the telling. Have some more coffee ! " 



1 



The Adventure of Prince Djalmak 
and the Barbary Jew 



The Adventure of Prince Djalmak 
and the Barbary Jew 

Haj Cassim, the Crown Prince of Lukhestan's Moorish 
body-servant, has been a sufEciently well-known figure in 
the western half of London during several years past ; and 
the story of his discovery by the rrince, so a friendly cau- 
tion informs me, has long since been the round of the 
clubs, and thence, by way of dinner-tables and drawing- 
rooms, to the world. I doubt this; I greatly doubt it. 
These button-holing, friendly words of caution — ! But, 
however, my concern here is to give you some record of 
the curious adventure that Prince Djalmak called his 
^^ Execution dinner-party," and so I must needs tell also, 
how his Highness happened upon Haj Cassim, Arab Halel, 
of er-RifF, in Morocco, and happened on him, not any- 
where within the Moorish Sultan's realm, but in quite an- 
other place ; the neighbourhood of Hyde Park Corner, to 
wit. 

To those who know Prince Djalmak it will be no news to 
hear that his custom is, when in London, to ride in the 
Row for an hour during the forenoon of each day whatever 
the weather or the season. His Highness never adopted 
the English lunch as a meal, and makes his morning ride to 
serve as an appetiser for dejeuner a la fourchette at noon. 
With no wish to disparage the prowess of mine own 
countrymen in every kind of manly exercise, I will here 
remark that neither in England, nor yet in any of the other 
lands I have wandered in, have I ever lit upon so masterly 
and graceful a horseman as Prince Djalmak. His carriage 
in the saddle was always most admirable, and his easy con- 
trol of even the most fiery among the royal stallions of 
Lukhestan, or the spirited thoroughbreds which occupy his 
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stables in London, was a sight to rejoice the heart of any 
lover of sport. 

Myself a very ordinary figure upon a horse, I was at all 
times, save when my secretarial duties prevented it, granted 
the pleasure of riding among the Prince's escort upon these 
occasions. There were usually four of us, with never less 
than two grooms, and as his Highness' stables at Green 
Park House contained no single animal whose pedigree was 
not a page of very aristocratic reading, you will understand 
that ours was a cavalcade not to be overlooked by pedes- 
trians and passers-by. One admirably horsy old nobleman 
who wrote his letters at my club, addressed me on a win- 
ter's afternoon in this wise — 

^^ Gad, sir, your position is a deuced enviable one ! " 

" True enough, my lord," said I ; " but what makes you 
remark it ? " 

^^ I remark it because it's so dooced remarkable, sir. 
You are a secretary, they tell me, and you ride one of the 
finest bits of horse flesh in London. Here's the town a 
sloppy desert, and the Row a foggy quagmire ; and, if you 
please, I am forced from the fireside every morning to 
freeze in breeches, in order that I may see you and your 
Prince ride through the park. Dooced remarkable, I call 
it ! God bless my soul, sir, our own Prince hasn't a horse 
like 'em ! It's a holiday to hear their bits champing." 

As the result of a little scheme of my own, Lord 

received a most graceful invitation to ride with the Prince 
next day. He was afterwards very amiably deluded into 
trying several of his Highness' best horses, under the im- 
pression that the Prince required his judgment regarding 
them. And from that time to the day of his much-re- 
gretted death, while hunting in the Shires, Lord was 

almost invariably of our party during the morning ride. 

On a day which fell during a cold, early spring-time, my 
attention was caught, while riding behind Prince Djalmak, 
by a very unusual figure of a man who regarded us with 
hungry admiration from the footpath near Hyde Park Cor- 
ner. I was firstly attracted by the man's entirely Moorish 
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dress: grey, mountain man's djellab, kaftan, cord turban 
and yellow slippers, complete ; and, secondly, by the ex- 
pression of his wheat-coloured, black-avised face, as he 
watched us. In some way the man's look made me think 

of good, horsy Lord and his envious admiration of 

the Prince's cattle. But even while I smiled at the quaint 
connection, I felt aggrieved and sympathetic on the Moor's 
behalf; such sad dignity was his, so cold and lonely, and 
so altogether an exile he looked, standing among the still 
black trees of a London park, on that nipping March 
morning. 

On the following and several successive days, I noticed 
the lonesome-looking Moor at the same spot, and always 
he eyed us as we rode past, with the same intent expression 
of longing, hungry admiration, that robbed him of no jot 
of his dignity, and left me wondering a good deal, as to 
what his thoughts might be. With the advance of the sea- 
son, it seemed my Oriental friend grew colder, more gaunt 
and more forlorn. 

By some odd chance. Prince Djalmak, always the most 
shrewdly observant of men, had not happened to cast eyes 
upon this most curious and faithful among our admirers. 
I took the liberty, on the sixth morning of advancing to the 
side of the Prince's superb black charger, a massive beast 
but seldom used in this light work, and drawing his High- 
ness' attention to the Moor, who, preferring chargers no 
doubt to the slighter animals generally seen in the Park, 
seemed upon this occasion to pay us even hungrier and 
more devout tribute of regard than was his custom. Nod- 
ding to me with the alert, bright smile which I associated 
with his more whimsical impulses, impulses invariably and 
promptly acted upon, be it said, the Prince signalled a 
groom to take his horse, and, drawing rein upon a sweeping 
caracole, dismounted near to the Moor, and approached 
him on foot, both hands raised to his forehead in the 
Eastern salutation of respect. We of the escort gathered 
near by, and Captain Barsac, to whom Moorish Arabic was 
more familiar than it then was to me, supplied me with the 
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following version of the interchange of civilities which en- 
sued between the Prince and the Moor. That the Crown 
Prince of Lukhestan spoke fluent Arabic goes without say- 
ing, but it was a chance experience of his youth which had 
given Djalmak his command of the Ma^^ribin. 

" Sidi, God give thee peace ! The prosperity of the 
morning to thee ! What is thy condition ? " 

" And on you the peace," replied the grave, gaunt Moor, 
with no further visible sign of astonishment than one 
gathered from an upward glint in the black eyes of him. 
" Everything is in the hand of God, Sidi. For myself I 
am a little sick, this London country not being exactly the 
garden of my delight; but — 'Every country its custom,* 
say the wise, as thou knowest ; and, again, ' I stretch my 
leg according to my cloak/ These be horses, Sidi; no 
man, however notably a fool, may mistake them for pack- 
animals." 

During ten seconds, the Prince looked his man up and 
down, from brown cord turban to yellow slippers, smiling 
response to the praise of his horses, and, as I have reason to 
believe, reading the inmost mind of the Moor, as one reads 
a fair page of print. 

'' Sidi," he said then, briskly but very cordially, " put 
away the thought that I am a stranger or an infidel. Do 
me the favour of mounting this charger of mine and putting 
him to the test in a little ride with me. And when next 
I ride upon the Tetuan road I will ask travellers to direct 
me to the home of a mountain man who knoweth London ; 
a man of er-RifF, — is it not so ? — and one who had seen 
holy Mekka." 

The Moor's black eyes sparked out his eagerness. They 
are passionate lovers of the horse and his mastery, these 
mountain men. 

'^ Sidi, there lives no man betwixt Dar el Baida and 
er-RifF, but would house and cherish thee for this, and my 
name were given : Haj Cassim, Arab Halel ! " 

And with that, and a respectful touching of the Prince's 
finger-tips, followed by the kissing of his own, the Moor 
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sprang into the charger's saddle, a bare feather's weight and 
no pause on the stirrup, and turned to await the rest of us ; 
a veritable emperor for pride of bearing; eyes ablaze, 
djellab-hood well up, and the charger's nose in at its chest. 
Prince Djalmak mounted a groom's horse and rode on be- 
fore us of the escort, to the side of Haj Cassim ; Haj Cas- 
sim, the air-treading lord of a curvetting black charger ; lord 
of the beast, yet a piece of it; a study in which man and 
brute appeared magnificently the complement each of the 
other. Our ride became processional, an occasion. We 
were made the object of something like an ovation at Hyde 
Park Corner; and I am bound to say that our Prince's 
companion was no discredit to him. They made a brave 
picture. It was like listening to the finest sort of maitial 
music, to look at Haj Cassim upon a horse. To the man 
himself, it was a deal more ; the thing was meat and drink 
and sunshine and warmth, hot cous-cousoo and good green 
kief in a pipe, to Haj Cassim, er-Riffi. 

We all dismounted in the courtyard of Green Park 
House, and, with perhaps a finer shade of courtly deference 
than a prince of the English blood royal had received at his 
hands, Djalmak invited the Moor to take breakfast with 
him. Within the minute, word had reached the Prince's 
chef that tea as sweet as syrup, with fresh mint in it, 
fritters and other pastry, with mutton in barley (the nearest 
thing London could furnish to a Moorish cous-cousoo), 
were to be served at this meal. The giving of these de- 
tailed instructions was characteristic, a typical act on the 
Prince's part, whose life, even in London, was by no 
means a chapter of trivialities, as readers who remember the 
Lukhestan-Persian affair, and Prince Djalmak's scouring 
out of the Lukhestan embassy in England, will easily 
believe. 

Eight of us sat down to dejeuner, including the Prince 
and Haj Cassim; and sickly-sweet tea was served with 
each course. Conversation was confined strictly to 
Moorish Arabic, and so lay chiefly between the Prince, Haj 
Cassim, Captain Barsac, and an attache from the Lukhestan 
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embassy, sent for in haste, bv reason of his linguistic ac- 
complishments, and his knowledge of Morocco. Each dish 
set before Haj Cassim was first tasted by Ali el Ghafoor, a 
Persian attendant of Djalmak's, and one whom Cassim 
recognised as a true Believer. The meal began and ended 
with a devout " B'ism Illah ! "' And " Sahhah ! " and, 
eating finished, Cassim's story was politely drawn from him, 
over tea and cigarettes, by the Prince. 

It was a fairly commonplace story, as stories of Moorish 
life go, compact of bloody tyranny, and sordid, mercenary 
treachery and oppression. The upshot showed that Haj 
Cassim was where he was, that cold spring-tide, for the 
single reason that, being possessed of but one shilling in all 
the world and no friend in London, he lacked the means of 
going elsewhere. 

That was Thursday morning. At noon ©n the follow- 
ing day, Haj Cassim sailed from the Royal Albert Docks, 
with Captain Barsac, aboard a P. & O. boat bound for 
Gibraltar, whence he was to cross in the steamer Glbel 
Musa to Tangiers. The crossing is but a matter of two or 
three hours, yet it transports one from a sort of Mediter- 
ranean Clapham Junction, strongly fortified, to the principal 
port of an entirely barbarous realm, ruled over by a sultan 
whose navy, consisting of one steamboat, is occupied as 
often as not in transporting the pickled heads of rebels for 
the decoration of coast town gates and walls. 

Captain Barsac knew that strange and bloody country, 
its vividly picturesque and iniquitous inwardness, as you 
and I know the fireside corner where our slippers spend 
their ofF-duty hours. Also, the then French minister in 
Tangiers was a friend of Barsac's, and the Basha of 
Tangiers had been Barsac's very obedient servant, ever 
since the day of a certain event which came near to costing 
him his ears and eyes, and in which Prince Djalmak had 
played prosecutor. The event itself was too many-sided a 
matter for anything short of quite another sort of story than 
is this present true and concise account of one specific 
episode and its attendant circumstances, Haj Cassim was 
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in good hands, and powerful, when he returned to sunny, 
white-walled, mosque-pierced Tangiers, of the crooked 
alleys and the yet more crooked dealings. 

Meantime the Prince in London was verifying Cassim's 
story, and taking certain steps in the matter of it. It 
seemed the villain of that story was as abnormal a scoundrel 
as ever a Surrey-side dramatist set out to depict. A freak 
of nature, almost, if judged by our straight-seeing north- 
ern standards, Isaac Benoliel, sometime of the little Sok in 
Tangiers, and now of Heddon Street, Regent Street, Lon- 
don, was a type of Semitic villain unhappily not so rare in 
Morocco. As schools of villainy, villainy begat by perse- 
cution and cruelty, out of avarice, servility, and immorality, 
the Barbary Ghettoes are probably unique. They supply 
Northern Africa and the Levant, and the most virile and 
prospering of their spawn eventually reach the capital cities 
of Europe, there to die at the last of it in the odour of 
sanctity and solid wealth. Among this latter class you 
must rank Isaac Benoliel. His progress had been unbroken, 
his ultimate goal loomed before him, large and gross and in- 
evitable. And then, as luck would have it, the chance of 
Haj Cassim's presence near Hyde Park Corner brought 

Benoliel into contact with Prince Djalmak, and But 

this is to anticipate. 

Cassim's story in brief had been this : His well-beloved 
father, Haj Mohammed, Ben Cassim of er-RifF, had in that 
curious and ancient mountain stronghold amassed wealth, 
as wealth is reckoned in Morocco, and amassed it honestly, 
by the cult of the olive, the breeding of beasts, and, gener- 
ally, by the sweat of his brow. But here was the marvel 
of it ; Haj Mohammed not only had amassed, but had also 
secreted and held safely, despite the searchings of Basha's 
soldiers, and in despite, too, of more than one liberal dose 
of the persuasive bastinado, the whole of his honestly won 
pelf. At last, envy and treachery threatening him, the 
good man had rounded up his wives, and the children of 
his loins, loaded three camels and a dozen of mules, and, in 
the dead of night, had crept out from er-RifF, down the 
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jagged, inhospitable mountain-side, he and his caravan, and 
so on, through Sheshawan to the fertile Tetuan valley, past 
the famous fandak, and thence, by an easy stage, to Chris- 
tian-riddeii Tangiers; where a Believer, whilst, if he be 
pious, cursing the unbeliever, may nathless purchase 
" protection " from hifn, and so grow fat and live to laugh 
at Bashas, across laden money-bags. 

So far, then, the father of Haj Cassim had proved him- 
self a man of parts, and by this policy and caution had at- 
tained to great things, for a Moor, ana the subject of a gov- 
ernment corrupt and rotten to its core, but most corrupt in 
the highest places of it. Enter then the villain of our 
melodrama, the obsequious, black-gaberdined Isaac Benoliel, 
with his crafty goat face, his eyes leaking the ready tear of 
sympathy, his prehensile talons curved ever, as though in 
waiting for the leap upon anything and everything which 
should come anigh to Isaac Benoliel, his parlour ; a fetid 
little den behind the lesser Sok. He had never heard of 
Shylock, and for stony-hearted villainy he was to that classic 
usurer what the Shakespearian drama is to the typical Wal- 
worth-side entertainment. 

Recking nothing of these interesting facts, Haj Moham- 
med met the Hudi's genially gushing advances with digni- 
fied cordiality, and, in the fulness of time, closed gratefully 
with the ingenious wretch's lip-dropping offers of assistance; 
the which culminated in Benoliel himself undertaking to 
give Mohammed his much desired " protection," and British 
" protection " at that. Now Benoliel was of the unmixed 
Barbary Ghetto stock, a Hudi of the Hudis, a chattel of 
the sultan's, no nation's protege, and as unprotected and 
innocent of citizen's rights as a Sok cur, nosing about a 
caravan for offal. But — and here it should be borne in 
mind that Haj Mohammed was a mountain man who had 
never spoken to or touched a Nazarene ; he did not know 
his own age, could not read or write, believed devoutly in 
the evil eye, and would have incontinently stabbed you had 
you bade "good-morning" to one of his women — ^this 
Hudi spoke English with greasy Sok-taught fluency, wore 
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European trousers and a felt hat, was a scribe, and marched 
in and out the British Consulate ^^ as though he were a 
man ! *' So Haj Cassim subsequently told Prince Djalmak.* 

" There is no other god but God," opined wealthy Haj 
Mohammed ; ^^ and He, the Most Merciful, hath ever a 
watchful care of true Believers. B'Um Illah I My pro- 
tection hath come swiftly as the going of a Cape Juby 
camel ! " 

But Benoliel was no common trafficker in *' protection " 
papers. He, Heaven bless you, did kindness for kindness' 
own sweet sake. Nothing would induce him, in return for 
this treasureable British " protection," to permit Mohammed 
to rob himself of ready cash. By no means. Since the 
grateful Riffi insisted, there should be, as a friendly token 
between them, a little paper drawn up, and (since that was 
customary) attested by an aadool, or notary > just a little 
friendly note scheduling a few of the wealthy Riffi's be- 
longings, and promising — " Shall we say the first-born of a 
pair of she-camels ? " — as a gift to Benoliel. The aadool, 
precise and solemn man, called it a mortgage; before 
BenoliePs fit of coughing began, that was ; but these men 
of law must have their pompous phraseology, and, in any 
case, the Maghribin word used was sufficiently elastic to 
mean almost anything between "document" and "surety." 
And then again, those " protection " papers, how solid, sub- 
stantial, and gratifying, to a warm man, eyed hungrily by 
Basha's spies and Basha's soldiers ! The mere seal upon 
them — Benoliel was a realistic rascal, and knew to a hair 
the value of two-pennyworth of red sealing-wax, with a 
key's impress upon an old parchment — was in itself a 
thing the contemplation of which swelled one's girth ! So 
Haj Mohammed lived softly and well in Tangiers, praising 
God mightily. 

Three months later, creatures employed mysteriously by 
Government, seized upon Haj Mohammed's chattels and 
sold him up, beasts and baggage, by public auction. Isaac 
Benoliel wept from sympathy and bewilderment. In this 
sore strait he proved himself a true friend and good 
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Samaritan to the bereft Mohammed, not merely by mourn- 
ing with him and cursing the Government, but even to the 
length of giving shelter and food to the Rifii man and his 
household. Poor Mohammed was weepingly informed that 
the rascal British Government, being in temporary difficul- 
ties with the Shareefian monarch, had repudiated for the 
time being all obligations to its proteges. Haj Mohammed 
wept, tore his hair a little, cursed the Nazarenes, and un- 
obtrusively set up a new home. The bulk of his property, 
in coin, lay buried in a valley close to Tangiers. 

Benoliel chuckled evilly, when not mixing tears and 
curses with the Moor, and climbed the Kasbah hill to 
call upon Tangiers' Basha. Shortly afterwards came the 
end of things for Haj Mohammed. Despite the apparent 
efforts, the extraordinary devotion of the friendly Benoliel, 
the Riffian was haled before the Basha, and was put to 
the question, by word of mouth, regarding his treasure. 
The mountain man maintained a stiff upper lip and a 
comprehensive silence. Meanwhile, by his instructions, 
his only son, Haj Cassim, fled to Laraiche with his own 
share of the parental store. Subsequently Haj Mohammed 
was put to the question with sticks, and with hot irons, and 
in very many other ways. Ultimately, the eyeless and 
scarred thing which had been Haj Mohammed Ben Cassim, 
the hardy mountain man, opened his shaking mouth and 
spoke. By his words the Basha of Tangiers, by Allah's 
grace, profited exceedingly, his Sacred Majesty at Fas 
earned a decent commission, and Isaac Benoliel of the inner 
Sok, gained quite a considerable sack of old silver dollars 
and half-dollars, and even a few lueez, which the French 
bank called louis d'or. The remains of Haj Mohammed 
were left in the Kasbah dungeon, that being deemed a con- 
venient corner for the stowage of pieces de evidence in mat- 
ters of this kind, by an enlightened Basha, who was known 
to share his sovereign's almost whimsical aversion to the 
taking of life. 

The surviving remnant of Haj Mohammed, then, was 
left rotting in the Kasbah prison, where inmates possessed 
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of no friends to bring them food generally die; not quickly 
it is true, — that they learn to deplore, — because of the 
generosity of the less starved who have friends ; but they 
generally die. Knowing all this, the tender-hearted Benoliel 
sent a special messenger, at his own expense, to Laraiche, 
to beg Haj Cassim, son of the victim, to return to Tangiers 
and help support his imprisoned father. By a small stretch 
of fancy this message was sent as coming from the father 
himself, with grateful allusions to Benoliel's loyal gen- 
erosity. 

Arriving hot-foot in Tangiers, young Cassim began to 
move all the small powers he could reach to obtain his 
father's release. But before he had wasted much of his 
capital upon this quest, Benoliel sought him out, and un- 
dertook the distribution of finances. The young man had 
prudence, however, and Benoliel was in a hurry. So, 
finally, he worked upon Haj Cassim to accompany him to 
London, there to lay siege to the perfidious British Gov- 
ernment, to the Throne itself if need be, and regain *' pro- 
tection " for his father. Before they sailed from Tangiers, 
Benoliel took a small sum from the young Moor with 
which to negotiate for a daily supply of food to the man in 
prison, during their absence. Isaac's gorge rose at the 
point of disembursing the trifle thus entrusted to him. So 
he pocketed it with the rest. 

Prince Djalmak in London, was at great pains to verify 
this little incident in the melodrama, and having verified it 
— ^remembered. 

Arrived in London, in which city Benoliel purposed to 
invest his savings and abide permanently, the Jew let Haj 
Cassim down lightly, and showed a quite surprising regard 
for the decencies. He took a month in which to fleece the 
Moor of money, and he fed the same Moor ^^ in pampered 
idleness" — his own phrase — for another month, before 
finally giving him the freedom of the streets, a frank threat 
of imprisonment in case of any remonstrance, and an un- 
expectedly generous gift of a shilling (Cassim showed the 
identical and unchanged coin to Prince Djalmak) with 
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which to pay his way. For nine days Haj Cassim starved 
in the parks, and ate crusts thrown to swans and ducks, 
avoiding the police and maintaining to the end that grave 
and impassive dignity which was all that remained to him 
of his inheritance. 

And then, on a cold spring morning — ^^ I rode upon a 
horse who might have been descended from the Prophet's 
own mare, and broke bread, and good cous-cousoo, also, 
b' Allah, if somewhat oddly flavoured, with one of the 
noblest among Allah's anointed, who, by what he telleth 
me, is yet, most curiously, an unbeliever." 

That was how Cassim's story ended, but several of the 
details given here, be it noted, were unknown to us until 
Captain Barsac's return from Tangiers, where he had care- 
fully pieced out the whole narrative, establishing beyond 
doubt each step in it. And he did not return from Tan- 
giers alone. 

Meanwhile Prince Djalmak was devoting his leisure to 
the task of learning all that could be learned about Mr. 
Isaac Benoliel, now a money-lender and ^^ financial agent" 
of Heddon Street, West. It was very curious. The man's 
residence in England could still be measured in weeks no 
more than a dozen ; yet the Prince assured me, and of 
what Prince Djalmak assures one there can be no doubt, 
that he could have had Benoliel committed to prison, upon 
three separate and distinct counts. The man might have 
been convicted of forgery, obtaining money under false pre- 
tences, and the worst kind of usury ; without count of per- 
jury in a police-court case, and a criminal offence in the 
matter of inducing a young girl to leave her home for an- 
other place of less honourable repute. 

*' Lower no man could creep," said the Prince. " He is 
a procurer, a pimp ; he defiles the earth." 

But in the matter of Benoliel's Tangiers villainies, the 
Prince knew Morocco too well to imagine for a moment 
that the Hudi could be brought to justice there. Also, 
there was Haj Cassim's father; the wrong done to him 
could not be atoned for. He was blind and hideously 
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scarred, who had seen and walked abroad, a prospering fine 
figure of a man. For a day the Prince was at loss. Then 
he ordered me to attend him and to regard him as Mr. 
Hargreaves, the name he usually adopted as an incognito. 
We dined in a small Italian restaurant regularly patronised 
by Mr. Isaac Benoliel, having waited first to watch him 
enter it. 

By way of an adroit stumble affably apologised for, the 
Prince entered into conversation, improved the acquaintance 
over a bottle of wine, exchanged cards, and in every way 
pressed on intimacy. Then he left us for a few moments, 
and, following my instructions, I, as with confidence, made 
the Jew aware of the real name and rank of the " Mr. 
Hargreaves " whose card he held. The oily scoundrel was 
charmed, and became disgustingly effusive. During four 
days the Prince several times permitted this person the 
honour of speaking and sitting with him. Then after dis- 
cussing the matter with Captain Barsac, who was with us 
again at Green Park House now. Prince Djalmak sent the 
Jew, by my hand, an invitation to dinner. This was upon 
a Wednesday. The Jew was to dine at Green Park 
House on Saturday night. 

The eventful evening came, and with it, be sure, the 
smooth completion of the Prince's plans. There were to 
be four of us : Captain Barsac, the Jew, myself, and our 
host. No single member of the household save ourselves 
was aware that a stranger would dine there, and, before the 
hour of dinner, all the English servants in the establish- 
ment would leave it .to attend a theatrical performance for 
which the Prince had reserved a couple of boxes. The 
few servants left in the house would be Lukhestan natives 
and Ali el Ghafoor, the Persian. 

The guest arrived in due course, glistening and resplen- 
dent as a butcher's shop on Christmas eve. He exuded 
bad pomatum, bad scent, and bad taste, and he bore about 
him an assortment of specious gimcracks in false metal. 
By the Prince's request we three were dressed in plain 
mourning, but our manner to the visitor was as cordial as 
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might be. There were four Moors in the house, and I 
know that his Highness had thought of deliberately terrify- 
ing Benoliel by having them in attendance, armed and 
threatening. His unfailing good taste put aside this plan, 
however, and the dinner passed ofF decorously, so far as we 
of the house were concerned. The Prince regarded it in 
too serious a light to permit of anything else. 

As the wine touched his bad blood Benoliel waxed lo- 
quacious. You have my word for it that the wretch's talk 
was horrible to hear. He drank a good deal, and ate more, 
and very grossly. Over the cheese he began to dilate upon 
the commercial difficulties of civilised life, and adopted the 
raconteur's tone in telling us of successful villainies of his 
in Morocco ; of how skilfully he had netted this treasure, 
or acquired that piece of property. Low cunning, and base, 
fawning ferocity fired his greasy face while the creature 
spoke, till it lost all semblance to the human type, and be- 
came wholly bestial, showing only a horrible suggested 
blend of the goat, the wolf, and the domestic pig. I saw 
the Prince's fingers twitching about the table napery, and 
more than once expected from him an outburst of some 
kind. If imminent, however, this was staved off, and by 
the very last means one would have anticipated in this 
place. 

Mr. Benoliel, flushed and elated, though still oflFensively 
obsequious, began to tell us in narrative form and in the 
language of the gutter, the whole of his interesting ex- 
perience with Haj Cassim and Cassim's father. The thing 
seems hardly credible, but it yet is true, that in a grossly 
boastful vein this ruined creature related to us the whole 
of his vile progress as vampire and traitor, in the very 
matter about which the Prince had so recently been at 
pains to obtain full particulars. The man's nature was 
very base, almost inhumanly so, but it will remain a matter 
of wonderment to me, that even Isaac Benoliel, the vilest 
mortal I believe that ever came my way, should have been 
so deluded as to suppose that he furnished us with food for 
laughter, for admiration, by permitting his foul tongue to 
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stumble among these hideous reminiscences of villainies 
accomplished, and monetary gains paid for in the blood of 
betrayed friends. I marvel, but I am quite sure that it 
was the case. 

"So the silly ole' fool — beggin* y're r'yel 'Ighness' par- 
don — was left in the Kasbah, and Isaac — with that blessed 
sack, I told you of — Isaac sails away like th' Guvner of 
Gibraltar, in a P. an' O. boat, and " 

" And comes to the house of a Christian Prince in Lon- 
don to tell his infamous story ! " The thin stem of his 
Highness' Bohemian wine-glass snapped between his finger 
and thumb, as he spoke. But further than that there was 
no sign of any stress of feeling to accompany the bomb he 
threw down before Benoliel. I thought the snapt wine- 
glass told a good deal, however. ^^ Come, sir," continued 
the Prince, choler filling and sharpening his voice a little 
now ; " I have endured you now to the extreme limit of 
my patience, and these two gentlemen, like myself, are 
offended by your continued existence. In the neighbour- 
hood of decent human beings, sir, before God I regard you 
as far lower than vermin. Your life is an offence against 
cleanliness ; you are ofFal, sir, disguised by the devil in a 
man's body. God knows I could not foul my house by 
meting out to you your deserts here, for what you deserve, 
Isaac Benoliel, is the kind of torture you have brought upon 
others. Don't move, sir ! You are as secure in this house 
as in Newgate, and you are sitting on the edge of your 
grave. If you recognise a God, seek His mercy, and 
briefly. This world aches and cries out to be quit of you. 
Sit still, you cur ! Do you dream that I, or either of my 
friends here, would soil our hands upon you? Thank 
God, sir, despite the faults and weaknesses with which we 
are endowed, we are of another breed than yours ; another 
species, I trust. To me it would seem that you have done 
no single good deed in all your wretched life, to palliate 
the vileness of the things your loose tongue boasts of. The 
story you last told us, and which I hold to have vitiated 
the very air we breathe, is one I knew of some time ago. 
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Because I knew of it, you are here, among clean men; a 
privilege you immediately turn to account by poisoning 
them with boasts of your wickedness. Take thought, sir, 
if clean thought be possible to you, and endeavour to nnake 
your peace with a Judge more merciful than I dare to be*, 
for I tell you, that you have not many minutes to live. So 
far as lies in my power, the last of your crimes in Morocco 
will be atoned for, — Barsac ! Tell them to bring in Haj 
Cassim and his father ! " 

I will not pause to tell you of the face of Benoliel when 
he heard these words. I cannot see that any good end 
would thereby be served. The creature was loathsome 
past the point at which human pity can enter in. The 
two Moors came in, Cassim leading his father, who, whilst 
altogether other than Benoliel, was also not pleasant to look 
upon. The table was rolled aside into the window open- 
ing, the room was practically cleared, and with his own 
hand. Prince Djalmak placed a dagger in that of the blind 
Moor, and tossed its fellow upon the carpet before Benoliel. 

" Haj Cassim," said his Highness shortly, " the presence 
of this very vile man has wearied me to the point of sick- 
ness. I have no longer any heart for words. See justice 
done. Lay no hand upon the Jew, unless your father 
should fail, and be in need of you ; but — the Benoliel thing 
must die. Gentlemen, we will withdraw from this polluted 
spot. Justice, however ugly, will cleanse it." 

And as we left the room, there began in it the horrible 
dance of death, in which a blind and outraged man, with 
a knife held low, hunted the quaking, sweating wretch 
wliose eyes and brain had been devoted to his executioner's 
ruin. 

The Prince's Lukhestan servants cleared the dining-room 
at ten o'clock, and there was afterwards a burying in the 
garden. Ali the Persian told me that that which they 
buried might have been taken for almost any other thing, 
save the body of a man. 

In Lukhestan at this moment dwells an old blind man, 
a pensioner of Prince Djalmak's; honoured and at peace 
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with all the world. This is Haj Mohammed Ben Cassim, 
Riffi; and his son, Haj Cassim, a stalwart, personable 
young Moor, lives with his father when Prince Djalmak is 
in Lukhestan. But, in England, in Lukhestan, or in any 
other country, he who goes seeking Prince Djalmak is 
well-advised to look for Haj Cassim. A devoted follower 
is Cassim. 

^^ And what, pray, is thy office ? '^ asked a haughty palace 
underling, of the Moor, during his first visit to Lukhestan 
in the train of Prince Djalmak. 

*' My office, little man ? " replied the Moor good- 
humouredly, ^^ is to watch the shadow of the Prince, your 
Lord. Also, by Allah's grace, I occasionally trounce spies 
and impertinent people. B'Um Illah ! 'Tis a wise cur 
indeed, that knows his master at first glance, eh, little 
man ! " 



On the Beach 
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On the Beach 

» 

Ohy good gigantic smile o' the brown old earth. 
This Autumn morning. How he sets his bones 

To bask i' the sun, and thrusts out knees and feet 
For the ripple to run over in its mirth : 
Listening the while, where on the heap of stones 

The white breast of the sea-lark twitters sweet. 

— Song from yames Lee, 

The presence of this girl, with her straw hat, sun- 
browned, her rebellious fair hair and downcast eyes of sunny 
blue, supplied absolutely no relief element to the landscape. 
In fact, had this isolated small speck of feminine humanity 
been removed, or ncyi-exlstent, it is probable that the nar- 
row-chested, glittering valley of sand, with its boundaries 
of open blue sea — suggesting endlessness — at one end, and 
of unchanging sand-ridges rising to the cloudless sky-line, 
at the other end : that this yellow crack in the earth's sur- 
face, in which the girl had chosen to sit, might have ap- 
peared less an exaggeration of loneliness, less grotesquely 
lifeless and forsaken of man and nature, than it did. 

Nevertheless the girl sat there, though the afternoon sun 
was still high, and the sun which shines over Morocco re- 
sembles every other power in that despotic land : its method 
is savagely elementaiy and distinct. And to her, sitting 
there among the sand-hills, gazing inward listlessly at the 
limits of her life's horizon, it seemed that she, Madeline 
Carr, was no whit less lonely, solitary, and forsaken than 
was this shadeless waste place in which she had chosen 
to sit. 

Young people frequently have such ideas as these, for 
which their lives contain no vestige of real foundation. But 
the sadness which these ideas bring is none the less real be- 
cause founded on the unreal and imaginary. In the case 
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of Madeline Carr's estimate of her own loneliness, there 
was a foundation of reality— of fact so obvious that the late 
Mr. Podsnap himself might have been appealed to by it. 
But the Podsnaps of this world do not understand loneli- 
ness. They are never lonely. They have their facts. 

Madeline could hardly remember a time in her life at 
which she had not been lonely, though her loneliness had 
never actually oppressed her until, three months before this 
afternoon among the sand-hills, she had come out to Mo- 
rocco, to her father in Tangiers. 

At nineteen, ten years is a weary stretch of time, a 
stretch over which memory refuses to hark back in search 
of the consolation and companionship which older folks 
distil from reminiscences. Madeline was not quite twenty, 
and when she was nine years old her mother had died, suc- 
cumbed in the hand-to-mouth struggle of London's lower 
Bohemia. The dead woman's family — wealthy city folk- 
had disowned her when she married, against their expressed 
wishes, Walter Carr, a penniless young painter fresh from 
his student days in Antwerp and the Quartier Latin. She 
had struggled bravely to keep together a comfortable home 
for her talented, unreliable husband. Then Madeline had 
come into the world, and her brave little mother had strug- 
gled harder than ever. From first to last there had been no 
relaxation for Madeline's mother, and by a curious apparent 
irony in the family destiny it was only when the brave little 
woman lay down at the beginning of her illness, that a 
lucky hit in her husband's work brought Walter Can^s 
name into favour with the dealers, and raised his income 
well above the line of want. 

Then the wife died, and lonely little Madeline went to 
boarding-school, and subsequently to live with friends- 
there were no relatives available — in a Hampshire village. 
Meanwhile, Walter Carr travelled on the Continent. He, 
good-natured, easy-going man that he was, had a vague 
idea that his health would not stand the English winters. 
So he lived and worked, spasmodically, in Spain and in 
Morocco. And when Madeline was sixteen, he married a 
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Spanish lady, of considerable private means, and an uncer- 
tain temper. 

After trying for more than three years to overcome his 
second wife's rooted objection to his paying a visit to his 
daughter and his own country, Walter Carr obtained the 
Senora's grudging assent to his proposal that Madeline 
should come out from England to live with them in 
^Morocco, 

So Madeline had left the dull little Hampshire home in 
which for seven years she had been a" paying guest." The 
parish curate, a retiring young man, whose smooth-surfaced 
mind had been vaguely ruffled by contact with Madeline in 
connection with confirmation classes, sighed and blushingly 
expressed a hope that Madeline would not altogether forget 
the village, " or — or the people here, you know." The 
good young man had for hours pondered over another final 
clause to his remark, but this remains — it has illustrious 
companions — among the great and classic body of wise and 
perfectly worded remarks which have never been uttered. 

Madeline had been given into the charge of an Orient 
line captain, met at Gibraltar by the father whom she had 
not seen for years, and in his company had finally landed 
at the Moorish seaport, in which she was to find a home. 

^^ You don't happen to speak Spanish at all, do you ? " 
her father had somewhat nervously asked her. 

^^Oh no, father $ girls don't learn Spanish in England, 
you know." 

" No ! H'm ! that's rather awkward, because you see 
Anita — er — ^your mother, hardly knows any English, and 
hates speaking it. Still — I expect you'll get on all right." 

'' Yes — I hope so, father." 

But Madeline had felt a little chilled, even before land- 
ing under the gleaming white walls of the port. She had 
expected so much from the change in her life. There 
Was to be an end to all her loneliness. She was to be a 
*' paying guest " no longer, but was to go and live in her 
father's house like other girls ; to be the daughter of the 
house. Her father's house in Morocco. In the humdrum 
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Hampshire village it had sounded very fascinating, but now 
that she had reached Morocco with her father ; now that 
she saw the blood-red Moorish flag on the city walls over 
her head, and was actually treading her way on the back of 
a white donkey, along stony yard-wide streets thronged by 
Moorish men and women, to this new home of hers, the 
prospect of it all seemed less alluring, less hopeful, and in 
some way clouded over. 

She was not at that time aware that ^^ her father's home 
in Morocco " belonged to her father's Spanish wife ; but 
facts which are to be learned, like events which are tc 
come, may cast before them their shadows. 

Madeline had picked up this particular piece of informa 
tion, and many others like it, very shortly after her arriva 
in Morocco. She had made the acquaintance of her baby 
sister, and had learned to make herself useful as a nurse 
maid, and to listen without comment to reiterated assur 
ances that she was not useful, in this or any other walk o 
life. She had, though not quite so readily, absorbed th 
fact that in addition to being a kind, good-hearted man, he 
father was an exceedingly weak-minded man. She sai 
that circumstances made it impossible for Walter Carr t 
be, at one and the same time, an affectionate father to hei 
self, and a submissive husband to Senora. He must foreg 
one part or change his attitude in the other. Circumstana 
and temperament made him, in this case, averse to chang( 
Madeline had reluctantly to tell herself that her father ha 
chosen to forego rather than to change. 

So the great alteration in Madeline's young life had no 
after all, been conspicuously advantageous to her, and i 
Morocco there was not even a curate. There was no om 
unless perhaps, Senor Paquillo, the Legation Secretary, an 
nephew of the Sefiora, Madeline's stepmother. He live 
in the house, which in her innocent English days Madelin 
had wrongly thought of as her ** father's house in Mo 
rocco." He was a beautiful little man, and his eyes an 
gestures, where Madeline was concerned, had been elo 
quent, even tender. But he spoke no English as yet 
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though he had been learning hard since Madeline's ar- 
rival. 

And now, after three months of the new life, Madeline 
had wearily tramped over the sand hills in the heat of a 
June afternoon, in order that, being literally alone, and out 
of sight of any human habitation, she might tell herself 
how utterly lonely, and lacking a place in the world she 
was. 

She had great latent capacities for the enjoyment of hap- 
piness, rich hidden springs of affection and love, and much 
sweet, true womanliness, under the cloak which her girlish 
isolation had flung around her. A word or a touch — but 
there was the trouble : there was no one, no single, kind 
soul, in all her little life's horizon, to say, ^^ poor little 
lonely girl." 

So she sat alone in a valley of the sand-hills, and by-and 
by she rose listlessly and walked on in the glaring sunshine 
to the beach, where the low*tide wavelets had made of 
three miles of smooth wet sand, a giant ribbon of watered 
silk, dusted over with flying bubbles of lace-like spray^ 

From here Madeline was able to see that a steamer from 
Gibraltar had just arrived in the little bay, and that the 
passengers were coming ashore from her in small boats. 
Madeline walked along the beach, past the queer little 
Moorish cafes, built of grass and bushes, to the tumbled 
down wharf under the old harem of the Shareef of Wazan. 
She would see the passengers land. Some of them had 
probably come there from England, she thought, but theirs 
would be a very different experience of Morocco to hers. 

So she stood, leaning idly against the side of an old high 
and dry felucca, and watching the new arrivals file past on 
their way to the white-arched place where stately Moors in 
cream coloured silk and amber satin, recline at the seat of 
custom, and rob passengers in degrees varying according to 
the innocence or otherwise of the said passengers. 

First came a Spanish oflicial of some kind, twirling his 
moustache with the hand that held his cigarette, swaying 
ivith importance, from the hips upwards, and planting his 
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little feet down jerkily that his spurs might jingle as he 
walked. Then an obese and exceedingly dignified Moor, 
with a flowing white beard, and innumerable folds of white 
cashmere garments. Then, with a submissive kink in his 
neck, and an elaborately worked green and crimson Moor- 
ish valise in his hand, the obese Moor's Soos country slave. ^ 
Then four loud-voiced, jerkily moving, essentially vulgar, 
American globe-trotters, two of either sex — convinced now 
that they were no longer trippers, but real travellers. Were 
they not landing in a barbarous and despotically governed 
country, where tortures and the bastinado were still in 
daily use ? They were — on the circular ticket of a tourist 
bureau; and the audibly "guessed" there were a "few 
American consuls around somewheres, in this country." 
Then came an English tourist, quite alone and glorious in 
a knicker-bocker suit of heavy Harris tweed. He did not 
audibly assert himself, like the Americans; he obviously 
accepted himself, and assumed that Morocco would accept 
him, as a great and solemn fact ; a power in need of no 
self-assertion. 

After the solemn Englishman came a few trading Jews, 
then four RifHans carrying guns twice. the length of them- 
selves, and then the usual throng of boatmen would-be 
luggage bearers, and boys who should have been sitting to 
great painters, save that they were probably far happier in 
scavenging about a Moorish beach. 

So Madeline turned away, noticing with a half curious 
sigh, that even the obese Moorish merchant had a friend to 
meet him at the Customs House. She would walk down 
the beach again, she told herself, up over the hill, througfa 
the outer Sok, and so home ; where, though she was not 
wanted, she would probably be scolded for absenting herself. 

" So perhaps it's a good thing I don't understand the 
language after all," she murmured, with more half wistful 
bitterness than Nature intends young girls to know — par- 
ticularly young girls with sunny golden hair, big, sky-blue 
eyes, trim waists, and creamy skins on which stray freckles 
serve as beauty patches. 
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^^ Excuse me, but you don't happen to have come down 
here to meet me, do you ? Thurley — Douglas Thurley 
— that's my name." 

Madeline turned sharply, and saw a tall, kind-eyed man, 
who was a study in brown. Bright sepia eyes, sunbrowned 
skin, nutbrown, pointed beard, brown clothes, and dusty 
brown buckskin shoes. Under one arm he carried a big, 
oil-stained cedar paint-box, and in one hand a dilapidated 
brown leather portfolio. 

^ He must have come ashore by another boat," thought 
Madeline, feeling interested. 

'* No, I didn't come to meet you," she said aloud. And 
then she smiled. It was rather funny. And the brown 
man had such a genial, confidential way of speaking. 
" The kindest face I ever saw," thought Madeline. " I 
wish I had come to meet him, but — some one else will do 
that." Meantime the brown man still stood before her, a 
smile hovering about his lips and eyes, and the same rest- 
ful, understanding, and perfectly natural look in his face 
which Madeline had at first noticed, and which made her 
at ease, standing there beside him, stranger though he was. 

^^ Ah, well I wish you had," said the brown man with 
serious good humour. ^^ I'm such a helpless beggar when 
I'm alone. However — Oh, you won't think it rude of 
me to have asked, will you ? " The brown man raised his 
hat and turned in the direction of the Moor who was car- 
rying his bulkv Gladstone bag. 

" Not at all. You may speak to any one in Tangiers ; 

and — ^besides But the Custom House is just through 

that arch, and very often people wait for their friends there." 

" Thank you, very much. I'll go and see. Good-bye." 

" Good-bye." 

Madeline walked on along the beach, sternly resisting 
the desire she had to turn her head and look at the stranger 
— even to go and offer to be his guide. 

'* Just fancy," she murmured to herself, whilst toiling up 
the stony hill road to the Sok, on her way home, " a great 
big man like that feeling lonely. Goodness ! He won't 
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be lonely for long, and he won't be scolded in Spanish, and 
given a baby to mind. Ah well — and he won't be told he's 
an ugly little thing with freckles, and hair like hay. The 
curate once said it was beautiful hair, but — he was a funny 
little man. Douglas Thurley ; it's rather a nice name, but 
he isn't a bit good looking. At least — he^s a painter— I 
suppose. His face was rather good looking though, I think, 
I expect he will come and see father, if he stays long 
enough, and — he really is awfully nice looking, when— 
when you come to think of it. Heigho ! Now for the 
scolding. I hope Sefior Paquillo is at home, then the 
Sefiora won't say so much." 

So lonely Madeline Carr, feeling somewhat lighter of 
heart than when she had left the house that afternoon, and 
in some vague way rested and made less lonely by her 
meeting with the stranger in brown ; Madeline turned out 
of the hot, sandy lane into the garden of the home which 
Senora ruled in her fitful, irritable way. 

Mounting the terrace by a flight of crumbling steps be- 
hind the house, Madeline walked round to the front en- 
trance, thinking that by so doing she lessened her chances 
of meeting the Senora alone. In the well-shaded hall — ^the 
principal living room of the house — she found her father 
in the act of welcoming a newly arrived guest, whose lug- 
gage was just being taken from the back of a donkey in 
the garden. 

" So my letter from Granada never reached you, Carr. 
Well, well, the Spanish post, you know: and I landed 
desolate and alone, feeling quite forsaken, till I met a quaint 
little girl with a sailor hat, a very charming — eh ? I beg 
pardon. Your daughter. How do you do. Miss Carr? 
So we are to know each other after all, you see, and you 
might have come down to meet me, if you had cared to." 

The visitor was, of course, the study in brown whom 
Madeline had met on the beach, and the fact that he was 
an old friend of her father's, and was really going to stay 
in the house, sent a little thrill of pleasure through Made- 
line's veins J a little whifF of anticipatory relief and com- 
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panionship in her loneliness. She could have told this 
brown man, with his kindly eyes and genial voice, any- 
thing, and she felt instinctively that he would understand — 
his eyes told her that — and that he would sympathise — a 
certain ring in his voice guaranteed so much — and was not 
that just what she had always hungered for, and lacked ? — 
understanding friendship. 

This was exactly the impression which, all unconsciously, 
Douglas Thurley produced upon most people with whom 
he came into contact. A nervous and very young artist, 
who subsequently proved himself a genius of high order, 
had once said of Douglas Thurley, '' His influence is like 
the action of a very fine and mellow old wine upon a man 
who is low and run down. Or, no, it's better than that ; 
his company is like the touch on your forehead of the hand 
3f the woman you love — that's Douglas Thurley. He's 
*ailed or succeeded, and loved and lost, or loved and won. 
[ don't know which it is, and it doesn't matter two straws. 
Whichever way it's been with Douglas Thurley, he has 
jeen there — he has done it — and he has come out on the 
ither side — right. I don't want any saints or angels ; give 
ne Douglas Thurley. He — he knows ; and it hasn't turned 
lim sour." 

So Madeline walked into the house and up to her own 
room, with a smile on her lips, as of one who is made 
brave by some secret possession, as one who holds, and has 
faith, in a talisman. Smiles had of late been rare with 
Madeline. And this smile remained hers during a bad 
quarter of an hour with Senora, which fell to her lot a little 
later on. " I wonder how long he'll stay," she murmured 
to the baby, when the Senora had departed in the odour of 
righteous wrath, and rolling Spanish "r's." *'But what 
does it matter ? He is here now, anyhow, and — I don't be- 
lieve he can speak Spanish. I hope he can't." 

At dinner that night, large-hearted little Senor Paquillo 
looked mournfully across at the newcomer once or twice, 
ind wished that Thurley could not speak English. But the 
little man reproached himself a moment later, for want of 
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charity. Madeline's piquante face lighted up whenever the 
visitor spoke to her, as it had rarely lighted up since her ar- 
rival in Morocco. And he did not speak to her more fre- 
quently, or more pointedly, than he spoke to any one else 
at the table. 

So restfuUy easy, and frankly open-minded was this 
brown man, in everything he said or did, that at times one 
was half inclined to think him amused by everything, and 
in earnest about nothing on earth ; so seldom was any re- 
mark he made an assertion. But the instant that anything 
in the nature of an appeal entered into the conversation, 
that instant one became aware that Douglas Thurley could 
be earnest, and was full of interested, patient sympathy, for 
every living thing that suffered, or believed it suflFered. 

Sefior Paquijlo sighed, and devoted himself with renewed 
energy to the study of the English language. 

Those who judged of this little Spanish gentleman's 
heart, by the dimensions of his dapper body, judged 
wrongly. His heart was big and true, brimming over with 
emotional loving-kindness. Yet, oddly enough, the little 
man possessed no power to attract love. Nature plays 
these rather cruel freaks sometimes ; In order that, later on, 
the world may be enriched by the presence of some really 
sweet-natured old men, who have so mellowed and ripened 
as to be able to distribute for mankind's benefit all the lov- 
ing-kindness for which they have been unable to win an in- 
dividual acceptor. 

Within a week of her arrival in Morocco, impulsive 
Senor Paquillo had fallen head and ears in love with Made- 
line Carr. But his language was not hers; his ways, 
habits, and tastes were strange to the English girl, crude 
and fresh from the country life of England ; and she did 
not understand them. She never knew whether his some- 
what showy attentions were really due to a kindly feeling 
or to a half satirical exhibition of southern gallantry. 

This is an attribute of conventionally developed maiden- 
hood ; an utter distrust of all that which is strange to it 
and not understood. 
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Seeing that Douglas Thurley, the artist, had established 
himself temporarily in his old friend's house, the Spaniard 
imagined that, in addition to his other difficulties, he now 
bad a rival, whose every word to Madeline was trans- 
parently easy and natural, and who understood her with the 
same readiness with which she seemed to accept whatever 
was proffered her by the artist. 

In a very few days the large-hearted Spaniard comforted 
liimself with the assurance that he need anticipate no 
rivalry from the man in brown. Paquilla comforted him- 
self. Madeline lost her suddenly found air of secret pos- 
session, became sad-eyed once more, and ceased altogether 
to smile. It is an ill wind, indeed, by which no ship profits. 
Douglas Thurley was hard at work sketching. He had 
never before visited Morocco. His metier in painting was 
something verging upon impressionism. In and about 
Tangiers he found precious material at every corner, in 
each tiny Sok bazaar, in the camel fandak at the city-gates, 
among the water carriers at the wells, in the jostling, cos- 
mopolitan, multi-coloured crowds which surged from sun- 
rise till night, up and down the narrow main street. Even 
Walter Carr, who of late had grown very indifferent to his 
work, was inspired to a little sustained effort, by Thurley's 
energetic example. 

The home saw very little of the two painters. Sefiora 
grew more irritable as the summer heat increased, and 
Madeline told herself that whenever she had sown a little 
hope, disappointment had been her only harvest. She felt 
more lonely than ever before ; just as a poor man feels his 
poverty the more heavily if chance has placed his cabin 
under the shadow of a rich man's door. 

Said Douglas Thurley, in his usual, genial, hopeful tone, 
while sitting chatting with his host and his host's daughter, 
before going out after breakfast, one brilliant morning : — 
" You know, Carr, I don't think much of Morocco as a 
place for a man to try and do serious work in. It is too 
crammed with insistent, infinitely varied impressions. Its 
effect on me, after a while, would be a sort of colour indi- 
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eestion, which would bring on a rapid decline into chronic 
loafing and artistic paralysis." 

''Good gracious — ^Yes " Perhaps Walter Carr 

found the suggestion a little personal. — '' Then I wonder 
you paint here/' he said aloud. 

"Ah, that's just it," replied the other man. "I don't. 
I sketch. Then my idea is as soon as I've finished my 
sketching — very shortly — to go away and digest it all in 
dear old Venice, and dien, gradually, to paint my pictures. 
I'll take what I want of Morocco, vivid, crude, contra- 
dictory, and undigested — in my sketch book." 

" H'm, yes. I daresay you're right. It's a lotus-eating 
place at best ; and it's better not to tie yourself to it— if 
you can help it." 

Before the end of Douglas Thurley's last remark, Made- 
line had walked out of the hall, her handkerchief raised to 
her face, and wandered down to a little bamboo shelter at 
the end of the garden ; the one spot on the premises in 
which she was moderately secured from interruption. 

It did seem to Madeline that Fate was persistently and 
ironically unkind to her. On the previous day, her loneli- 
ness coming over her with a sense of real pain, she had be- 
stowed a little of her society upon Sefior Paquillo, and 
thereby all unconsciously raised the little man to the seventh 
heaven of hopeful delight. Then he had kissed her hand 
with respectful warmth. This she had attributed to forced 
gallantry, and as a reward for it she had snubbed the little 
man, the more cruelly because she was thinking at the time 
of the big man in brown. And now the man in brown 
had just calmly announced his intention of leaving Morocco 
almost immediately, and that, when she, Madeline, had 
seen practically nothing of him save at meals. 

Then — perhaps she was a little hysterical that morning, 
or the heat may have affected her — Madeline began to cry 
quietly. The Senora's shrill voice echoed through the 
garden. She was calling Madeline, as one calls a de- 
linquent. Madeline sobbed, but she did not answer the 
Senora. 
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Then a curious thing happened, and Fate seemed tem- 
porarily to relent in its dealings with Madeline. She heard 
a step on the loose stones outside the bamboo shelter. 
She looked up, and saw standing the brown man. His 
kind eyes were glistening with sympathy, and stretching 
out one of his brown hands, he rested it caressingly on her 
shoulder. 

" I'm so sorry, so very sorry ; but you know, little girl 

'-forgive my calling you ' little girl ' — ^you mustn't cry like 

this about anything. I was looking for you because I 

wanted to have a chat with you. You see I altered my 

mind about going out to-*day, and then as I wanted a chat 

with you, I thought of asking you if you would favour me 

with a few sittings. I should very much like to make a 

few heads — that is, to have a few sketches of you, you 

know. And Sefior Paquillo suggested that I might find 

you out here. He's evidently a student of your ways — an 

awfully good chap, Paquillo, and — er — I say, you know, 

don't, there's a good girl. I mean, don't mind me. I'm 

an oldish sort of fellow, you know. Why, that's right. 

Vou're actually smiling. That's something like." 

It was a fact. Though wet-eyed still and drawing long, 
Sobbing breaths, which shook her rounded bosom, Madeline 
was smiling at the brown man, who so far had been talking 
with no other aim than the desire to give her time to com- 
pose herself. Now he set himself to reach the cause of her 
distress. 

" If you could so far honour me as to tell me all the 
trouble," he said, " I would do my very best to help you, 
and sometimes, you know, even telling any one about a 
trouble makes it lighter. Look here, come up to the studio 
and give me a sitting now, will you ? Then no one will 
come to worry you." 

Madeline began, woman-like, to offer a few misty reasons 
against this advice, which she wished and meant to accept. 
But the flood-gates of her loneliness were opened wide 
now, by that in Thurley which the young artist had likened 
to the touch of a woman's cold hand ; and, beginning with 
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a vague assurance that the Sefiora would not let her sit long 
in the studio, Madeline poured out, between long and 
tremulous breaths, the whole story of her sadness and disap- 
pointment, the hopes she had had about her life in Morocco, 
the destruction of these hopes, her loneliness and isolation, 
her estrangement from her father and her difficulties with 
the Sefiora. An outpouring of girlish pathos, lighted by 
vivid little jets of rebellion against the fate which had 
denied her any brightness or companionship in her life. 

^^ And not any one in all the world seems to care a jot, 
Mr. Thurley. It — it doesn't seem to make any difference 
to any one what happens to me." 

" Oh, surely that's hardly so, is it ? You know I care, 
and — well, some one else cares very much too. That's 
what I wanted to see you about this morning." 

The glistening blue eyes were opened wide, and looked 
up at the artist through long, wet lashes. 

" He's an awfully good chap too. He's dreadfully dis- 
tressed about you, and has a sort of an idea that you are de- 
termined to be offended by everything he says and does, or 
that you misunderstand him, or that he has made some mis- 
take or Don't you think you could be a little kinder to 

him ? I mean — ^you see, you are lonely, and feel that you 
have no place here. He seems to be as good-hearted and 
honourable a man as ever breathed, and, if you'd allow 
him, he would ask nothing better than to see that you were 
never lonely. I hope that you won't think all this inter- 
fering of me. Believe me, I don't mean it in that way. I 
shouldn't have said a tenth part as much, if you hadn't — if 
you hadn't trusted me so far as to let me see how unhappy 
you are here. But he really is very devoted to you, and— 
and, do you know, I can't help thinking that you would 
like him if you allowed yourself to understand him." 

The artist stopped speaking. Madeline was quite dry- 
eyed now. Thurley thought the expression on her face 
rather curious. She rose and stood in front of him. 

"You have been very, very kind to me," she said. 
There was an odd little catch in her voice as she spoke. 
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'^ I would do anything you told me to. Is Sen is he a 

rxiend of yours ? " 

'' Why, yes ; I like him very much. I — I think he's a 
^loroughly good little man, and he — ^he worships the ground 
^ou walk on." 

'' And do you really want me to — to listen to him, and 
like him ? " 

" Well, of course I don't want you to do anything against 
your own feelings, but I shall be glad if you could do this, 
l)ecause I believe it would make you happy, and now you 
are unhappy." 

'' I will do anything you tell me to do. I must go in 
now, because Senora will be angry. Will you — may I sit 
for you when you want to sketch ? " 

^^ Please; I look upon that as a bargain. You would 
rather not begin now ? " 

" I would rather begin this afternoon." 

" Very good. And — I say, you won't fancy no one cares 
any more, will you ? " 

" No." 

** Aufwiedersehn ! " 

So Madeline walked into the house, and Douglas Thurley 
filled a pipe, and sat down to wonder whether or no he had 
acted wisely. 

" It's rather a tall order," he murmured between pufFs, 
'' this making love for another man. And, of course, she's 
\rery young. But there's no doubt he was mightily in 
earnest when he came to me this morning ; and — poor little 
mite — there isn't much place for her here. It's queer too. 
There must be scores of men in England who would give 
a deal to — I don't know, but — she's a dear little girl, any- 
how; made to love and be loved, and cared for. Heigho ! 
Match-making ! Great Scott, I must be reaching the age 
of dotage ! " 

Then began a week which Douglas Thurley will always 
remember as the most curious, conflicting, and involved 
week in all his life. 

It was part of the man's nature, to always endeavour to 
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give fulness for incompleteness, to turn sadness into happi- 
ness, in the lives of those with whom he came into contact. 
Thinking over Madeline's position, as revealed by the out- 
pouring to him of her sadness, and by what he had seen of 
her life in the Sefiora's house, it seemed to the artist that in 
any change which might come to her, the girl could not 
well fare worse. 

Then, too, Sefior Paquillo, whose heart seemed too big 
for his small body, had taken Thurley into his confidence. 
The artist had conceived a real regard for the Spaniard, and 
believed firmly that he would make the kindest sort of 
husband for any woman to whom his heart was given. 

In Madeline and her young life, Douglas Thurley felt 
deeply interested. Her sobbing confidence in the garden 
had sealed the artist to her service. She inspired him with 
an affectionate desire to protect and help her. And this 
desire grew and strengthened with every talk they had in V^ 
the studio, where he did strangely little sketching, and else- 1^ 
where. 

When once a girlish nature such as Madeline's is in- 
spired to confidence in and by the man who " knows " the 
mellowed nature, her faith in him is usually implicit. The 
hints of advice which Douglas Thurley let fall in the course 
of his studio talks with Madeline, were accepted by her 
as law, and acted upon to the best of her ability. The 
artist was a good deal touched by her trusting confidence, 
and, as is the way of men of this type, never dreamt of 
attributing it to its real cause. It made him chary in the 
giving of his advice, but not before he found himself com- 
mitted to, and involved in, one course of action. And 
that, to all intents and purposes, was the prosecuting for 
him of Sefior Paquillo's suit for Madeline. 

Thurley had advised Madeline to be kind to the little 
Spaniard, and to listen to him. Accordingly, Madeline set 
herself, with curious, mechanical obedience, to listen to 
Senor Paquillo, and to be kind to him. Their interviews 
always ended, either just where they did begin, or in a mis- 
understanding. Then Douglas Thurley was appealed to, 
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and had to set himself to soothe Madeline's feelings, and to 
make up for him the Spaniard's lost ground. 

And during all this time Douglas Thurley's own feelings 
were undergoing a gradual and very curious change, the 
nature of which he could only have been prevented from 
understanding by the peculiar position, which had, as it 
were, grown round him as the result of his first almost 
casual advice to Madeline, on the day of her tearful un- 
bosoming to him. 

Then there happened a thing which brought understand- 
ing, so far as his part was concerned, to Douglas Thurley. 
The artist's good offices had enabled Sefior Paquillo to 
secure a tete-a-tete evening with Madeline on the terrace. 
Strolling out on to the terrace to smoke late that evening, 
Thurley came upon Madeline, alone, and in tears. Of 
bourse he inquired into the cause of her trouble, and 
earned that she had just parted with Paquillo on unfriendly 
erms. 

" But why, little girl ? Tell me, what has the unfortu- 
late little man done this time ? " 

'' Nothing. He — never does do anything, really. He 
s as kind as kind can be." 

*' Then why did you tell him never to speak to you 
igain ! 

'' Because — oh, because I am a little wretch, and don't 
ieserve that any one should help me." 

Thurley sighed. It did seem a little hopeless, and for 
some reason,, he did not feel inclined to plead the Spaniard's 
cause on that evening. But he did plead it, and his mere 
presence soothed the girl. 

" There, there, little girl ; please don't be sad any more. 
Let me tell the Sefior that he may see you, and make his 
peace with you, if he can, when you go for your walk on 
the beach to-morrow afternoon. May I ? " 
'* Do you want me to ? " 

" Why, child, I don't want you to do anything except 
what is best for you ; but — it seems to me, it would be the 
happiest thing for you, and certainly the kindest for him." 
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" Yes." 

*' And he may look for you to-morrow afternoon 

*' Yes. And — O Mr. Thurley, forgive mc. I 
to be a good girl. Don't, please, think I am ungn 
you. I will try and be kind to him." 

The artist looked down into the girl's upturned e 
saw the tears glistening where the moon's light fe 
her sad, fair face. 

" You dear — ^you quaint little girl," he said, ta] 
hand in his. " That's right. Try and be happ] 
don't talk of gratitude." 

Then he bent over her hand and kissed it in : 
cence of intent. But when he raised his head ag 
saw the colour rise in Madeline's face, in that mo 
understood not her position, but his own. 

So he left her and walked into the house. 

" Good heavens ! " he muttered, when he found 
alone in the dimly-lighted entrance hall. " To th 
happening to me — again — now, and my never su 
it. If ever a man deserved a sore heart — By gad ! 
go away at once ! I wonder if she noticed — Bah 
pect she regards me as a sort of second father." 

Then the artist walked upstairs, and told his hos 
decided to go to Gibraltar by the next afternoon st 

" I think I'm beginning to taste the — the enerv; 
fluences of Morocco, you know. So I must ru 
and bring a happy visit to an end." 

Then, feeling very full of a penitent soreness, t 
went to Sefior Paquillo's room, to leave the little £ 
a few minutes later, beaming under the assurance 
the following afternoon he would have an opport 
winning back his lady's favour. The Spaniard 
hopefully at the prospect. His temperament was m 
But when the Englishman left him, and he sat alon 
ing the matter out, glimmerings of the truth began 
upon the warm-hearted little man, and he sighed 
He felt only affectionate regard for the man who 
left him, the man who '' knew " j but — and thci 
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membered a saying he had once heard, which he murmured 
Jiow to himself in his laboured English — '' And I — I am 
dying for the loving of you ; and you — you are dying for 
the loving of another. Eh ? But you must not die. No, 
no, you must not die." 

" You shall walk on the beach this afternoon ? '* inquired 
the little Spaniard of Madeline, when he met her before 
breakfast next morning. 

" Yes, Senor." 

" Ah." 

And then Douglas Thurley appeared, with Madeline's 
father. The artist announced in a hesitating way, and 
without raising his eyes in Madeline's direction, his inten- 
tion of leaving Morocco that afternoon. Senor Paquillo 
was gazing fixedly at Madeline's face. He had heard the 
news on the previous evening. 

" Oh, I am sorry you are going so soon." 

Douglas Thurley only heard. He did not look up. 
And the words were really wonderful from a girl like 
Madeline. Somewhat exaggerated, a little overacted, per- 
haps, but an achievement. 

Being only a man, it was with a twinge of real pain that 
Thurley said to himself — " I need not have feared she sus- 
pected anything, and I suppose it would have made very 
little difference if she had." 

But Sefior Paquillo was wiser. He had seen, as well as 
heard. He had seen a shiver pass over the English girl, 
race over her like a thing external, and fade out at her 
finger tips. He had seen her lithe figure drawn up with 
a little wrench to its full height ; only to relapse then, as 
her lips parted, and assume the listless curves of sheer 
weariness. 

The little Spaniard had seen these things. And the sight 
of them had charged his soul to overflowing with a large 
resolve, a brave, chivalrous intent, which coursed through 
his veins like generous wine, giving to him a gallant bear- 
ing, and a certain quite new dignity. 

Towards mid-day, having sent his luggage down to the 
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port, Douglas Thurley said "Good-bye" to his friends; |Ti 
because he had promised to lunch that day at the Italian 
Consulate and from there would go direct to the steamer. 

He had avoided the risk of being alone with Madeline, 
but as he passed through the hall with her, she managed to 
say, '' Don't go away thinking me ungrateful, Mr. Thurley. 
I — I am very, very grateful, and I am going to try and do Iwc 
exactly what you have told me. I shall see SeHor on the 
beach this afternoon." 

" Yes, yes ! Good-bye, little girl. Listen ! If things 
should ever go wrong with you, and you are really lonely 
again, will you write to me ? " 

" May I ? " 

'' Why, if — ^here is an address. Good-bye, little girl," 
and so he left, and Madeline stood on the terrace looking 
after him. But Thurley did not turn his head. 

Fortunately, perhaps, the Senora was in what the man in 
brown had called one of her " broody hen moods " that 
morning, and for two hours Madeline had hardly a moment 
to herself. Then the Sefiora grew tired of worrying Made- 
line, because that morning Madeline seemed so impervious 
to worry, so stoutly indifferent to it. 

At last mid-afternoon was reached : the Senora took her 
siesta late. Then, with a long drawn sigh of relief — even 
being alone was a relief after such a morning — Madeline 
put on her shabby, sunburnt straw hat, and wandered out. 
She wanted loneliness now, and so took the track which 
leads over the sand-hills to the beach. 

Near the beach she paused in the shadow of a ruined old 
Portuguese wall. Then she sat down on the sand, and 
gazed out to sea, her chin resting in her two hands, her 
knees drawn up to support her hands. 

For a long while she never moved. Then she heard the 
soft pad-pad of footsteps in the dry sand behind her. The 
shadow of a man's figure fell across her shoulder on to the 
patch of sunlight before her. Madeline remembered her 
promise to Senor Paquillo, and tried bravely enough to smile 
as she turned her head to greet him. 
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;n she saw the man in brown standing alone. She 
I little cry, and the artist knelt down beside her in the 

have come back, Madeline," he said. *' The little 
ird brought me back. He thinks I have made a mis- 

I — I hardly dared to think so. But it meant all the 
to me, so — so I came back to ask you." 
^h, he is brave, and true, and kind." 
jHio?" 

'he little Spaniard — Sefior Paquillo." 
es, yes, he is. And — Madeline." 
and-by the sun blinked at them from the horizon's 
;dge. For an hour a pale crescent moon had looked 

at them timidly. Then the sun disappeared, and 
peered out curiously at the two on the sand. 
Jiey rose, and walked away together. 
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The Purser's One Romance 

** The mangrove and the white man cannot live together ! " 

— African Native Saying. 

Haw-Haw Bleasby, as men called him on the Coast, 
Vas a peculiar fellow, and always gave one the impression 
^f having mislaid some part of his nature in youth, and 
never recovered it. He was a purser on a West African 
trading steamer; and one could not help thinking he was 
meant for something very much better. A tall, personable 
man was Bleasby, with fine, wavy hair, and a clean bred 
look about him. But he seemed to think of nothing out- 
side, or higher than, his not very exalted duties, and was 
never known to be enthusiastic, before the happening of 
the Bonny River incident of which I am going to tell you. 

Bleasby was what is called " an awfully decent chap," 
he was well within the white man's pale, and was very gen- 
erally respected ; but he had no real intimates, and, since 
the imagination refused to endow Bleasby with a relative, 
there was nothing for it but to think of his origin as Topsy 
would have had folk think of hers. As for the nickname 
by which Bleasby was known all up and down the Coast, 
it was most misleading, unless one knew the story of it. 

It seems Bleasby once travelled as a passenger in one of 
the Cunard boats from New York. On the afternoon of 
the Cunarder's sailing from New York, Bleasby was stand- 
ing outside his cabin door, filling a pipe before going on 
deck. To him came, in all the glory of a yachting cos- 
tume of the most pronounced description, a youth of the 
type that is known in New York by its outrageous checks, 
and affectation of a supposed English accent. This youth 
looked Bleasby up and down through his monocle, and 
said, with a fearsome drawl — 
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Haw-aw, aw yo' th' barth-room steward, my man ? " 

Bleasby eyed the misguided youth quietly for a moment^ 
while two or three men who were standing near, and who 
knew Bleasby, looked up in pleased anticipation of trouble. 
Then he replied, with a perfect imitation of the young 
man's tone — 

" Haw-haw — no ! Aw yo' th' bedroom steward, my 
boy ? " 

The men who knew Bleasby roared, and from that day 
he was known to Liverpool and to West Africa as Haw- 
Haw Bleasby. 

The last voyage that Bleasby made in the Sierra Leone 
was the one during which that rickety old tub was laid up 
at Bonny for five weeks, to undergo patching operations 
after grounding on the bar of the river. It was there that 
Bleasby met the other man, who was mixed up in the latter 
part of his affair. No one knew what the other man was 
doing or why he was doing it, but he came as a passenger 
on the Accra^ and spent eight days in Bonny with Bleasby. 

Very shortly after the Sierra Leone was laid up, Bleasby 
took a fancy to live on shore instead of in his own com- 
fortable cabin aboard the ship. He kept four or five Kroo- 
boys busy for a couple of days, in building a little gunyah 
of a residence, and there he slept, spent the better part of 
his days, and, what was even more peculiar, ate his meals. 
A bright-eyed, bronze-coloured little Warri-river girl used 
to come on board to get stores for him, and the same pleas- 
ing little person used to tidy his gunyah, and do for him 
generally. She was no more than twelve or thirteen years 
of age, but in equatorial Africa that is equivalent to eighteen 
in England, and Bleasby's Rata was quite the woman in 
her demure little ways, and quiet, almost coquettishly as- 
sured demeanour. No one knew how Bleasby had hap- 
pened upon the child, but he used to give her alleged father 
— Charles Dickens he called himself — a plug of tobacco 
and a bottle of Hamburg gin every week, and the illustrious 
author's namesake would have sold his daughter body and 
soul for less than that. It was suggested that the girl must 
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have white blood in her veins, though lamp-black would 
Scarcely have marked the skin of Charles Dickens. She 
Was always neatly dressed in country cloth, the which was 
Wound about her from knee to neck, and disposed grace- 
fully over one shoulder. How this sort of garment is kept 
in position no mere Christian may hope^ to understand. 
On several occasions the steward, and others on board the 
Sierra Leone^ chaffed the child about her master, and en- 
deavoured to open conversation. But Rata would toss her 
shapely head, and flash black eyes upon the white men, in 
a manner which, oddly enough, seemed to win respect for 
her, and immunity too, as she came and went. Yet in the 
presence of Haw-Haw Bleasby, she became a brazen statue 
of docility, save that there was nothing immobile about the 
admiring, dog-like manner in which her eyes — soft and 
liquid enough on these occasions — followed his every move- 
ment, as she attended upon him at meal-times, or sat on 
the grass at his feet outside the gunyah, whilst he lounged, 
sipping coffee and smoking, after dinner. 

This had been going on for more than three weeks when 
the other man arrived, and began to spend his time in 
meandering between the Accra^ the Sierra Leone^ and 
Bleasby's gunyah. Bleasby seemed to take to the other 
man from the first, to an extent that was a little surprising 
in one usually so reserved. Rata made no bones about 
showing her intense dislike for Bleasby's new friend, not as 
a man, but as something which robbed her of a good deal 
of her patron's society. The long evening talks went on 
as before, however. Bleasby used to sit in a Madeira 
lounge which he had brought from the ship, the other 
man would sit opposite in a hammock chair, and Rata 
would curl down, in her graceful savage fashion, at 
Bleasby's feet. The other man could see very little of 
the child beyond her great flashing black eyes ; but Bleasby 
wore a ring on his left hand, and his friend could always 
see that ring moving slowly about on the far side of the 
eyes that glowed animal-like in the darkness. They would 
sit like that for hours, Bleasby toying with the girl's hair. 
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and speaking to her, every now and again, in the mixture 
of English and Benin-side aialect which she understood per- 
fectly. The other man smoked, mostly in silence, whilst 
Rata sat motionless, hanging on her master's every word 
and movement. i 

It was curious to note the eiFect upon the child of 
Bleasby's friendship ; the care she bestowed upon her per- 
sonal adornment, the advance in her knowledge of English, 
and the manner in which she modified all the savage habits 
and customs amid which she had been reared. But in the 
warm little heart of her Rata was still a savage, and when 
one steaming hot night, the other man made a joking, not 
very tactful allusion to Bleasby's ^^ lady housekeeper,*' she 
turned upon him like a wild cat ; the more furious because 
that she had no more than half understood the remark. 
She poured out a perfect torrent of invective in the ver- 
nacular, a great part of which Bleasby understood ; and 
when after an apology from the other man, Bleasby was 
soothing the little fury, he waxed very tender, and seemed 
touched, pleased almost by the outburst. 

One morning the other man woke to find the Jccra 
practically deserted. All the natives who had been working 
cargo ana living aboard the ship had left her, and business 
was at a stand still. He went aboard the Sierra Leone^ 
and found the same state of things there. Haw-Haw 
Bleasby came aboard towards eight o'clock, with the news 
that owing to the unusually small rainfall that season, the 
yearly Ju-ju — making at the river bar was to be done 
earlier than was customary, and was in fact beginning al- 
ready. Ju-ju, the god of the West African, is a jealous 
god, and a hungry, by the Ju-ju men's way of it. Every 
year, and again upon different special occasions, these 
priests make sacrifice on the river bars, in order to pro- 
pitiate their deity, and ensure sufficient rainfall to keep the 
rivers navigable. At these grand tumashis the sacrifice is 
generally human, except in the coast ports where European 
authority has weight. The ceremonies leading up to them 
are continued for three or four days, and embrace a little 
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prayer, a good deal of drum beating, and a prodigious 
amount of eating and drinking. 

Bleasby, explaining this to the other man, looked anxious 
and hipped. In any answer to questions he said that Rata 
had not put in an appearance that morning, and that he 
was going down to the village to interview Charles Dickens. 
Accordingly, the other man brought out his huge white 
umbrella with the green lining, and set forth with Bleasby 
in the direction of the village. Charles Dickens was dis- 
covered in the midst of his first sweet intoxication, and 
simply could not be interviewed, unless, as the other man 
flippantly suggested, with a club. Rata's father had three 
wives, however, who supported him, as such men are sup- 
ported in all communities, they after the manner of their 
kind were sober, and to them Bleasby applied for informa- 
tion regarding his " little girl," as he called her. 

" Dem gal she go fob Benin-side, fob be marry." 

And that was all the two white men could find out about 
the child. Haw-Haw Bleasby stormed a little in his quietl§ 
way, but the women merely spread their fingers over their 
mouths, and grinned as only West African negresses can 
grin, whilst repeating that Rata had gone to Benin to be 
married. 

Bleasby was utterly incredulous, and his friend asked why 
he should scout this explanation of Rata's absence. 

" Because it's a lie," answered the purser. " The child 
would sooner die than go away without seeing me, and 
sooner die a score of times than be married — anyhow ! " 

The other man whistled softly when he heard this very 
emphatic talk from a man like Haw-Haw Bleasby; he 
found in it food for meditation, as the two walked slowly 
back to the gunyah. 

When the men met on the following morning, Bleasby 
looked flabby and limp as a wet mosquito-bar. The other 
man could see at a glance that his friend had not slept, and 
probably lacked food. Now in that portion of West Africa 
which is within a day's sail of the Line, a man may not re- 
main for long without food or sleep, save at the expense of 
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a serious disturbance of his eternal economy. All through 
that day the two men prowled about the village, where 
drunken niggers lay thick as locusts ; but no glimpse did 
they catch of Rata's burnished copper face and gleaming 
eyes. That night the other man endeavoured to sleep at 
tne gunyah, and Haw-Haw Bleasby thrashed up and down 
outside, or sat on the edge of his bunk, rolling cigarettes, 
till a boy came off from the ship with morning pofFee. 

The ensuing day was spent in a manner which the other 
man could not approve, and he openly expressed his dis- 
taste for walking about during the heat of noon, though he 
continued to follow Bleasby, lacking any sort of invitation. 
The purser was beginning to show plainly the effects of go- 
ing without food and sleep ; so his friend, after several at- 
tempts to reason the man out of his depressed state, ven- 
tured on a little mild ridicule, administered with medicinal 
intent. The dose was not repeated, however. There was 
that in the look of Bleasby 's dark-rimmed grey eyes which 
forbade it. 

In the gunyah, at about eleven o'clock that night, 
Bleasby woke the other man, who sat up in his bunk and 
blinked wonderingly. 

" What's the matter, Bleasby ? You look as if you'd 
been seeing things." 

Bleasby waved his hand jerkily. " We must find my 
little girl," he said, nervously wiping the mosquitoes away 
from his wet forehead. 

The other man grunted. " Is that all you wake me for? 
Of course we'll find her. Look here, old chap, you lie 
down and sleep a bit. You'll be down with fever before 
you know where you are, if you take things this way ; and 
that'll be bad for our chances of finding Rata." 

Bleasby was at length induced to lie down, but he was 
wide awake when a boy came at dawn from the Ju-ju 
house in the village, with a message froqi King Jassa, invit- 
ing ^^ Messah Blizby " and the other man to attend the final 
feast of the bar sacrifice, which ceremony was to be con- 
cluded that morning. Hoping to relieve his friend's de- 
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pression, the other man persuaded Bleasby to go to this 
feast, and so, shortly before eight, when the heat of the day 
vras still young, the two walked up to Jassa's great hut. 
There were troops of Ju-ju men, numbers of small chiefs 
and other dignitaries, all of whom sat down with Bleasby 
and the other man to eat palm oil chop from costly English 
plate, and drink dry champagne and Hambuig gin from the 
same glasses. 

As soon as the feast was ended. King Jassa or Jacky, as 
the white men called him, with his two brothers and his 
two guests, marched out at the head of a long procession, 
and started for the river. Jassa was pleased to have the 
white men with him, and particularly he was pleased to 
have Bleasby, for whom he entertained a profound regard. 
He had invited the two upon this occasion in much the 
same spirit that might be supposed to animate a Londoner 
who escorted some savage visitor from Africa, over the 
Tower, Westminster, or the Zoological Gardens. 

Beside a small inlet at the river bank, where plaintains % 
and bananas grew in plenty, a circle of Ju-ju men were 
standing, and in the centre, so Jassa said, " de sackreefice " 
was being prepared. Kids and goats and chickens, thought 
the two white men. Lying in the river was the King's 
great war-canoe, a craft built to carry over two hundred 
natives ; and in the centre of this canoe was a raised plat- 
form for the accommodation of the Ju-ju men who would 
officiate at the sacrifice. Whilst the party on the river- 
bank were waiting for a start to be made, the Ju-ju men 
were singing a mournful sort of chant. Suddenly, at a 
given signal, they all fell upon their knees in prayer, leaving 
the centre of the circle exposed. Haw-Haw Bleasby threw 
a careless glance at the circle, and then, with a shout of 
wrath and astonishment, sprang forward, as he recognised 
in the girl who was tied to a chair there, ready for sacrifice, 
his missing Rata. 

She was robed from head to foot in spotless white, and a 
string of crimson wild flowers was hung about her shoul- 
ders. A drawn, pinched look pervaded the girl's face, and 
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round her great eyes were traces of long continued weeping 
and want of sleep. 

Before Bleasby reached the circle half-a-dozen Ju-ju 
men Jumped to their feet, and his way was effectually 
barred. Then he came back to the king, swinging his 
arms and muttering as he walked. The other man laid a 
warning hand on his shoulder, and said, ^^ He's king, 
Bleasby, old chap ; don't forget that." " So he is, by 
God ! " said the purser. And at that he swung round, 
and, with a straight-out blow, felled one of the king's broth- 
ers like an ox. You could see that Jassa was inspired only 
by a feeling of great admiration for the man who could do 
this, the king's brothers being upstanding men. So it may 
not have been such a bad move, except, of course, from the 
point of view of the felled men. Then Bleasby turned on 
the king. 

'' Jacky," he said, " that girl be my Rata, yew sabe that, 
yew ruffian ! Don't you dare to sacrifice her to your 
damned Ju-ju, or I'll have a man-o'-war here and shoot 
the whole lot of you down." He stamped his foot with 
rage. *' You fools ! She's worth more than the whole 
pack of you put together, and you want to kill her for rain ! 
You shan't though, by Heaven ! " 

Jassa looked fixedly at Bleasby. He almost loved the 
man, and would have given a great deal rather than lose his 
good opinion. 

" Yew, Blizby," he said, " yew be foolish like a dunno 
wat. Yew no get sense, no more'n nufF'n. Me be king 
heah ; me no bin Ju-ju. Dem gal 'e be Ju-ju gal ; no b'long 
foh me. S'pose she no go fob sackreefice that 'e be Ju-Ju*s 
p'laver; no be my p'laver. Me no can 'ellip no more pas' 
all dese udder men." He paused to watch the effect of his 
words ; the which were true enough, for, though he were 
fifty times the king, he had not dared to interfere between 
the Ju-ju men and their work. As is the case in other but 
partially civilised communities, the church, with its body- 
guard of superstition, rules the state in West Africa. 

By this time every one was in the canoe waiting for Jassa 
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and his two guests. Hie Ju-ju men were squatting on the 
raised platform, in the centre of which was the chair upon 
^rhich Rata was bound. Underneath its rude seat a collec- 
tion of old iron was lashed. The king, followed by the 
ivhite men, stepped now into the canoe and sat down in its 
stern, whilst close upon two hundred paddles kissed the 
ivater with rythmical precision. As the canoe shot out 
into the stream, Haw-Haw Bleasby was alternately begging 
and threatening before the king. 

** Jacky, yew thief, listen to me ! I think before, yew 
straight man, an' your word all same white man's word. 
Jacky, no white man he speak you, 'nother time, s'pose 
^ew do this thing, yew sabe. Oh, curse you, stop your 
boat, and let the child go ashore ! Take six other girls, 
Jacky — damn you ! Jacky, my dear old friend, for God's 
sake stop it! You brute; I'll have you and your tribe 
hanged ! " 

Jassa looked pityingly at the white man, as a mare might 
look at her foal, kicking against the rails of a branding yard 
crush. " Yew no sabe, Blizby ; me no can do nuthin'. 
Wha' for yew want this gal ? Me gib yew nudder gal ; 
tew gal, s'pose yew want 'um. Dis gal 'e b'long fob 
Ju-Ju." 

Haw-Haw Bleasby cursed and raved, and called upon the 
white man's God to paralyse these followers of Ju-ju. But 
nothing happened, and the bar was close at hand. ^^ Jacky," 
shouted the purser hoarsely, ^^ I'll give you three months' 
pay if you let her go. Don't laugh, you fat beast ! I'll give 
you a year's pay, and all my clothes. O God ! Jacky, this 
girl is my wife ! Do you understand ? — All the world and 
more to me. Worth more than all your tribe." 

The other man looked curiously at Bleasby, as he said 
this. The money oiFer, by the way, had been made to a 
man who owned hundreds of slaves and had a royal con- 
tempt for coin of the realm. The canoe was almost mo- 
tionless now, the bar having been reached, and paddles 
were only kept moving to steady the craft in the rolling 
swell which always broke there. The Ju-ju men were cut- 
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ting the throats of goats and fowls, and throwing their 1 
carcasses in the yellow, foam-flecked water. Fifty torn- 1 
toms were being beaten ; a fire of leaves and Ju-ju wood j 
was sending up a solid column of white smoke from one 
end of the canoe ; the officiating priests were droning out 
their melancholy chant, and high above them all Rata in her 
spotless robe was sitting, dry-eyed and terror-stricken, gaz- ' 
ing at her white patron in the stern. He was waving his 
arms, beating his hands on the side of the canoe, and raving 
like a fakir at Jassa, when he heard a scream — 

" Massah Blizby ! " 

The white man ceased storming on the instant, and 
wheeled like a beast at bay. It was very hard upon 
Bleasby, for he had not guessed how near the end was. He 
was given time only to see a face, pale under its natural gold 
colour, two staring black eyes, and the lips that were fram- 
ing the word '' Blizby ! '* His little girl had followed the 
goats and fowls, and the face that he saw was sinking in 
the turgid water on the Bonny bar. 

^^ Rata ! " he shouted ; and in an instant had plunged 
after the long hair which was the last to be seen of his little 
girl. The other man waited long enough to allow of his 
throwing oiF coat and boots, and then dived after his friend. 
But his friend died at the bottom of the Bonny river, clasp- 
ing in his arms, dead, black-eyed Rata, with whom, in her 
weighted chair, he had been unable to rise. 

That is how the other man describes the end of the 
purser's one romance, and I know the description to be a 
true one, for I know the other man as well, precisely, as be 
knows himself. 



The Silver Knife 

IN TWO PARTS 



The Silver Knife 

HAMADrS FIRST ADVENTURE 

[fTith the author* s grateful acknowledgments to Ser Achmet of 
Mimousa village y who tells his story y and others arising from 
ity with a charm which the present writer y at all events y can-- 
not pretend to convey upon paper ^ 

There was no mistaking Hamadi for a young gentleman 
engaged in rosy meditation whilst taking the air for pleasure. 
Even an " Angel's Favourite," or one afflicted of Allah 
from birth as an idiot, might have perceived that here was 
a man who perused sadly a very scurvy page in the book of 
his destiny, and, for the time, found life no more than an 
irking piece of task-work. Even a Christian could have 
detected signs of Hamadi's grief at his own poor plight, 
and would have seen that the man's thoughts ran more 
upon starvation than feasting. 

Yet Hamadi was young, strong, and the only son of one 
of the most prosperous farmers in his village of Beni 
Arash. He was a tall, well-favoured youth, besides, and 
one who had never lacked friends nor admirers. It was 
known that Hamadi's father had store of beans, and wheat, 
barley, and salted butter and meat, sufficient to cover three 
years of idleness or famine. A built house, with side walls 
and end walls of solid whitewashed stone, had sheltered 
Hamadi from his birth till now. The villagers of Beni 
Arash had paid no tumni of grain in tithe to Basha or Sul- 
tan during three consecutive years. 

Yet was Hamadi, as he wandered through the valley be- 
low the village on this summer afternoon of the story, a 
breathing invitation to pity, a moving appeal for commis- 
eration. 

287 
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He had just walked aimlessly down the hill from the 
village, and now, with the same evident lack of purpose, he. 
turned, mounted the hill again, and wandered blindly into 
the village. And here, who had chanced to follow Hamadi 
might have seen cause and to spare for the pulling of a 
long face. 

The five other dwellings in Beni Arash which, like that 
of Hamadi's father, had walls of masonry, stood naked, 
blackened, and reeking still of the fire which had devoured 
every wisp of their heavily thatched roofs. The rest of 
the village was a charred and smoking waste of ashes, 
where, a few hours earlier, some eighty or a hundred com- 
fortable straw and wattled dwellings had sheltered as many 
families. Three donkevs, two heifers, a tortoiseshell cat, a 
grimy rooster, and a hollow-flanked pariah dog, all nose and 
ribs ; these, with Hamadi, the woe-begone, were the sole 
living things within view from the centre of what had been 
Beni Arash. 

Of dead creatures, human, and sturdy fellows at that, 
there was no scarcity among the smouldering remains of 
this smitten village. Old men, with white beards, blood- 
encrusted and singed by hot ashes ; men in life's prime, 
whose bodies had been well-nigh torn asunder before the 
spirit in them had yielded to dagger, sword, or shot ; young 
men, whose lithe frames had fetched their weight in silver 
from slave-buyers, before the life which gave them value 
had been hacked out and spilled upon the earth ; a few 
women, too, and three young girls (of the kind, these, to 
whom virtue, courage and loyalty must still have been more 
than words) ; all these, and fully a score of babes but re- 
cently quit of swaddling clothes yet now as dead as Noah, 
lay as they had fallen, in various stages of mutilation, but 
all alike dead, among the cinders and bloody ashes which 
cried to Allah's Prophet in heaven for a vengeance upon the 
destroyers of Beni Arash. 

The men of this village had paid their tithes at the last 
of it, and without doubt the soldiers of his Shereefian 
Majesty of Morocco city had extorted a bitter penalty for 
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the villagers' three years of freedom from taxation and im- 
prisonment. 

As for Hamadi — the only man of Beni Arash who had 
neither fought nor fled nor been slain that day — as he sur- 
veyed the ruins, and reflected upon the fact that he, who 
had been the admired son of the headman of the village, 
was now a homeless beggar without a father, Hamadi swore 
in his heart that Allah was merciless, and that even a taxa- 
tion, cruel enough to beggar every house in Beni Arash, 
had been preferable to that morning's whirlwind of mounted 
butchers, whose passage had transformed a thriving village 
into a smoking shambles. 

*^ That which Allah hath written upon the page of Time, 
my son, cannot be blotted out by all the tears of all man- 
kind, nor by the curses of the impious. But, ' We are * — 
Ah yes ! * We are God's, and unto Him we shall surely re- 
turn — surely return ! ' Fear not at all ; I am no Sultan's 
soldier." 

At the first of these words, which came from behind 
him and seemed to have been spoken almost in his ear, so 
close and low the voice that bore them, Hamadi had 
wheeled about sharply, his right hand raised as though to 
ward off a blow. He had heard no sound of footfalls in 
that silent place, yet there at his elbow when he turned 
stood an old, grizzled man in a heavy white djellab, hold- 
ing in one hand the bridle of a very fine mule, a big red 
beast, with the market value of three good horses. 

^^ A hundred dollars, that mule, if it's worth a bilion," 
thought Hamadi. ^^The old man might wash the legs of 
such a beast once a year or so." And, indeed, for so fine 
an animal, the mule seemed very poorly cared for. ^^ Nay, 
I have no fear, old man," said Hamadi, as he noted the 
bowed shoulders, skinny legs, and cruddled hands of the 
stranger. ^^ But this hath been a terrible day in Beni Arash 
— I mourn for my father, who is dead j and — I heard not 
thy coming." 

^^ As for that," chuckled the old man, with a queer, un- 
pleasant kind of grin, ^^ I make small noise at any time. 
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being old and something of a solitary. There is no call 
for me to travel with music-makers and a powder-play— 
eh, eh ? '* 

The old man chuckled repeatedly as though insisting on 
a joke and its recognition. His toothless mouth remained 

?;ape, too, its grin being about as mirthful as a skeleton's. 
et his bright sunken eyes held a wealth of wakeful cun- 
ning, and the whole seamed face of him, shrivelled like the 
torn skin of a gimbri, ^ had in it an expression of exceed- 
ing knowingness, or maybe wisdom, whilst lacking notably 
any vestige of that human dignity, or whatever quality it 
may be, that inspires reverence for age. 

^^ A very learned Jakir," thought Hamadi ; and, as it 
were upon further reflection, ^^ a most cursedly unpleasant 
ancient; a scurvy old goat, so to grin over true men slain," 
he added to himself. 

'' Nay, but it's youth for severe and hasty judgments," 
continued the old man, exactly as though Hamadi had 
spoken his thoughts aloud. ^^ Very surely, my son, and if 
I laughed I meant no disrespect to those about us who be 
dead men. But mine age teacheth me to look on both 
sides of a knife's blade, and I did remember the words of 
him of Tajilet, who said that a live goat was a more excel- 
lent companion than a dead Sultan. As I have said, wail- 
ing and cursing cannot wipe out that which is and has been 
written. Look we to ourselves then. The sun dips low 
for evening. This is the time to pitch one's tent. Here 
all is ruin, but nathless here a village hath been, and here 
therefore let us camp, rather than there where nothing is 
nor hath been, save Allah's good bare earth." 

The old man grinned again, as, raising one skinny arm, 
he embraced the countryside in a gesture that, for ease, was 
like the swing of a door which has lost its lower hinge. 

" Camp ! " echoed Hamadi. " B'ism Illah ! But where 
may a man camp here, O stranger ? " 

^^ Whose was this house before us ? Its walls remain, 

1 An instrument resembling a banjo. 
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and finely painted, like a Hudi's ^ shoes/' The old man 
replied with another question. 

Hamadi sighed heavily. "These," he said, "are the 
walls of my dead father's house. Within them I was born. 
He was m'kaddem ^ here." 

"Ah! 'We are God's,' thou knowest. Well, look 
thou, my son ; there is a water-jar. I pray thee take it to 
the well, and bring it to me nlled. In return, I — I will 
show thee something, and share it with thee." 

Hamadi raised his head. Words of refusal were on his 
tongue's tip. He had been used to the ordering of boys 
and women in such matters as water-carrying; and to say 
the truth— the best of us have some failing — those who 
dared had affirmed roundly that Hamadi, with all his good 
points, had been born idle; "bone-idle," his father had 
said. His eyes met the sunken bright eyes of the stranger. 

" Go, my son, and return quickly. Too much thought 
about the doing of such small matters is not good. Go-~ 
then." 

Hamadi went, wondering. He returned, marvelling. 
In fact it would not be easy to hit upon a fitting word the 
which to give to Hamadi's astonishment, when, returning 
with his water-jar, he stood again before the walls within 
which he had turned the first page of his life's book. 

To begin with, these walls which a few minutes since 
had been black and charred, were now glistening white in 
the setting sun's rays, as after a newly dried coat of white- 
wash. Far over their edges leaned the ample caves of a 
fine new roof; good straw, a foot thick, securelv wattled; 
the work of three days for four men, reflected Hamadi, 
with a gasp. The front of the house was new swept and 
garnished. A great brazier of charcoal burned beside the 
doorway. The stranger's mule, which had borne nothing 
save its weather-stained crimson saddle, stood tethered now, 

> In some parts of Morocco the true Believers see to it that Hftdis, 
Jews, paint their slippers black, to mark them out from among the yellow 
shoes of Moslems. 

* Headman. 
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in a deep bed of good barley straw, the like of which 
fetches eight bilions a load in any Sok, and is not easy to 
find at that. Near hand to it was a quarter of a mood of 
clean barley in a nose-bag. The stranger squatted com- 
fortably before the entrance, smoking a long kief-pipe. 

" Give the good mule thy water, my son, and fasten her 
nose-bag on then. Thy tea waiteth here for thee and will 
chill. Cous-cousoo,'also, warm bread and roasted chickens, 
I see here. B'iim Illah ! To rest well a man should eat 
well." 

The old man's phlegm was an opiate to wonder-smitten 
Hamadi. He gave the mule drink, attended to its nose- 
bag, and turned then to enter the miraculously restored 
house of his father's ; all in the passive manner which dis- 
tinguishes a man whose head swims in clouds born of 
hacheesh. Beside the door, sure enough, he found tea set 
out on a handsome brass tray of Fas design. The two 
cups were yellow and crimson. The tea-pot, a good three 
parts full of sugar and crowned by a head of fresh mint, 
was a most elegant instrument of chased German metal, 
and must have come from Christian-ridden Tangiers, eight 
days distant from Beni Arash, as a mule ambles. The 
bread, four generous loaves, warm and soft, was white 
withinsides and delicate as that served to the household of 
the lioly Shareef of Wazan. Two covered porcelain dishes 
beside the brazier, held respectively two roast chickens, 
swimming in fresh butter and good red pepper, and a cous- 
cousoo of the richest, heaped round a half shoulder of 
lamb. 

'' B'tsm Illah I " ejaculated the stranger, with a devout- 
ness which his queer, gleaming eyes seemed to belie. 
" Fall to, my son, and never fear for thy bed and supper 
when Abdul Rokman is within hail." So saying, the man 
whose first name proclaimed him a child of God, though 
his face would certainly never have suggested such lineage, 
drained his first cup of the excellent syrupy tea, paying it 
the conventional tribute by gurgling over it with more noise 
than a horse makes in drinking. y 
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Hamadi, still spell-bound by surprise, but with a natural 
appetite whetted by the fragrance of good food, raised a cup 
to drink, but lowered it when half-way to his lips to burst 
out with — 

" But how — why — in the name of Allah and the 
Prophet, O stranger, how hast thou '* 

" My son, thy un mannerliness surpriseth me. And in 
thy father's house, too ! Very surely must ye have for- 
gotten thy duty to the stranger within thy gates. Said I 
not, B'ism Illah? I have drunken. Mine hand, see, is 
among the food, and — comest thou with questioning ! " ^ 

Hamadi lowered his eyes, abashed. 

^^ Once again, my son, fall to in Allah's name, and when 
the good food is spent, then speak we — of many things." 

So Hamadi raised his cup again, and the two ate and 
drank together in decent silence, the old man generously 
fingering choice morsels and passing them then to Hamadi's 
side of the dishes. 

Presently, the appetites of the twain being exhausted, 
they pushed the dishes from them, and Hamadi looked 
round for something upon which to wipe his fingers. See- 
ing nothing he faced forward again, and there, at his knees, 
was a fine brass bowl of orange water, in which old Abdul 
Rokman was laving his hands. Beside it lay a soft, white 
napkin with a heavy fringe of the kind which Tetuan girl- 
wives are deft in weaving. Hamadi stared, invoked the 
Prophet's protection, and cleansed his fingers in the orange 
water. 

'' But it was not here two minutes since, I swear by 
Allah and the Prophet," he muttered below breath. 

*' Art more a curious than a grateful man, methinks, my 
son ; and yet in sooth Heaven hath marked thee out to be 
favoured above most men," said the old stranger, slowly 
shaking kief the while from his purse into the bowl of his 
long pipe. The task was not an easy one for the old man. 

J Among Moors, conversation during the progress of a meal is very un- 
usual. Where a stranger is eating, speech is tabooed until he has 
finished. 
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His withered hands were very tremulous. His share of the 
eating had been more like that of a bird than a man. He 
had all the appearance of one who draws very near to the 
end of a long life. " Yes, favoured more than most," he 
repeated. His voice had a curious, grating harshness about 
it which, like the excess of cunning in his eyes, seemed 
unnatural and not properly human. " See, else," he con- 
tinued, ^^ how this day thou hast won free with never a 
scratch from a fight which left nought standing in Beni 
Arash. It was written that thou shouldst live through it 
and be here to receive somewhat at the hands of Abdul 
Rokman." 

" That may be," agreed Hamadi cautiously ; " but nath- 
less, had I been in the village I must have been slain like- 
like my father. I was lying in a straw-rick down the 
valley there, and seeing the soldiers, did think they came to 
take young men prisoners to sell for slaves in Marakeesh. 
So thinking, I lay still, caring not to be seen. But, b' Allah, 
if I had understood — " Hamadi shook his head sadly — "I 
would have fought with my father ; it may be have saved 
him — died with him at worst. Heigho ! Woe's me ! " 

" It is hard indeed," quoth Abdul Rokman, " that thou 
wert prevented from eating steel beside thine own father — 
very hard for thee. But that which is written no man may 
hope to alter." 

*' His words are fair enough," thought Hamadi, '' but, in 
God's name, what need for his ratty, old face to wear that 
horrible grin while he talks of matters of life and death ? " 
Abdul Rokman's smile affected Hamadi the more by token 
that the young man's conscience was not altogether clear 
regarding his share, or, rather, his freedom from any share, 
in that day's events. 

"And now," said the old man, "there are questions 
which you are hungry to have answered ; is it not so ; re- 
garding thy supper, myself, and — other matters ? Nay, thy 
face is an eager questioner, my son, and — I have not for- 
gotten thy grace before meat. Eh, yeh ! A slip of youth, 
I know. Art freely forgiven, Hamadi. Yes, yes, I have 
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gotten thy name thou seest, and many things beside, my 
son — many things beside! There is not much in this 
world which the owner of the Silver Knife may not have 
for the asking — not much. But one or two small matters 
^-eh, yeh ! — one or two small matters — love, youth — but 
there ! forgive an old man's wanderings. Every mortal 
must needs die some day. I have little enough to complain 
of, being older than the most of men. See ! Take we a 
little hacheesh, my son, in hohey. Like very gold — eh ? '* 

Hamadi looked down, and there between them were two 
tiny cups of hacheesh in honey, and the finger-bowl had 
disappeared. 

"If these things be not magic," muttered Hamadi, 
" then very surely are they curiously like to it. I am no 
wizard, O Abdul Rokman. Methinks trouble cometh here 
shortly, but it is none of mine. I am for the road. Peace 
be with thee, but this is no place for my father's son." 

Hamadi had risen and stepped past the old man now, 
hugging his djellab the closer about his shoulders. But the 
truth is he was like a man between the Pit and the Devil ; 
for without doors the night was dark now, and Hamadi 
knew the ground to be all strewn with clay-cold corpses, 
thicker than weeds in a barley crop. No man likes to cross 
a burying-place alone by night ; but such a place as was 
this remnant of Beni Arash, with its dead, all bloody and 
uncovered ; fixed eyes staring up to heaven, gaping wounds 
and white limbs twisted in the last extremity of pain and 
horror — ugh! The thing hardly bears speaking of! Ha- 
madi shuddered as he reached the old man's mule, where it 
stood contentedly munching. Yet, that the stranger was a 
worker of charms, and a companion of devils, seemed 
very evident to Hamadi. Thought leapt from his chilled 
vitals. The mule — a fine beast too ! " The very thing," 
thought Hamadi. And he stooped swiftly to loosen the 
animal's foot-rope. And as he straightened his back to 
spring upon the mule there was Abdul Rokman standing, 
his mouth stretched to the grin over toothless gums, and a 
thin, jeering anger in his small eyes. 
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The old man spoke some word which had a strange, 
foreign sound, and Hamadi found himself, a few moments 
later, sitting once more in the doorway of his father's 
house and facing Abdul Rokman. 

'' Art not at all the lazy fellow some might think thee, 
then," murmured the old man. ^^ But in his haste a man 
is apt sometimes to be forgetful. See, the good hacheesh 
awaits thee, untouched as yet. So, B^ism Illah ! Eat when 
thy guests eat, Hamadi." 

And Hamadi ate, thinking, as he swallowed, that this 
was certainly the choicest, the most subtle and potent 
hacheesh ever tasted. It robbed him of his fears at all 
events, but it may be that was the loss of him. For even 
fear has its uses in a world which Allah hath devised with 
wondrous cunning to hold an infinite variety of men and 
women, and beasts and infidels. 

Hamadi ate, and presently, every fibre in him loosened, 
the very soul of him reclining on cushions, as a man's soul 
will when choice hacheesh is in his stomach, curiosity 
swamped all else in the young man, and he said — 

^* What then is that Silver Knife, O Abdul Rokman ? 
Can a silver knife work miracles, and give a man food and 
shelter in a ruined village ? " 

For answer the old man drew out from the breast of his 
kaftan a small, curved dagger, the sheath and hilt of which 
were of silver all wrought over with curious devices, and 
in places with lettering. The dagger hung . upon a cord 
which seemed to be of silver, scaled like a fish, and though 
of metal, yet more pliable to the touch than silk. Abdul 
Rokman slipped the silver cord over his head, and placed 
the dagger in Hamadi's hands. The young man took it 
wonderingly, fear being asleep in him now, and drew the 
blade from its sheath. The blade, like the hilt, was 
curiously chased, and seemed to be of solid silver. " An. 
odd metal, too, for a dagger blade," thought Hamadi. 

"That is the Silver Knife, my son," said the old man. 
" It is in thy hand. Verily art favoured above other men, 
O Hamadi." 
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Hamadi smiled, the slow smile that comes of hacheesh 
as it were in answer to the ^\d man's inhuman grin. 

" But a silver blade," he began ; " that is a poor thing to 
cut with, friend." 

** Ah ? See, Hamadi ! " The old man pushed his 
heavy, iron charcoal brazier towards Hamadi. ^^ Just draw 
the blade across those bars, my son. True they are no 
more than an inch thick. Never mind, they will serve. 
At least they are solid iron. Cut lightly." 

Hamadi, smiling still, did as he was bidden, and placed 
no more weight on his stroke than a man uses in the cut- 
ting of bread. The silver blade went cleanly through three 
bars of inch-thick iron, severing them as a razor would cut 
butter. 

" One God ! " exclaimed Hamadi ; and the dagger left 
his hand and tinkled down on the stone doorstep like a 
bell. Abdul Rokman chuckled aloud, musical as a sick 
camel. 

" Why, son, there is nought in that. The Silver Knife 
could cut the earth in two for the matter of that. But 
cutting is the smallest of its uses. Bethink thee of thy 
supper, the roof over-head, and other trifles which minister 
to our comfort this night. I am an old man. My hands 
— ^thou seest them. My mule beareth no other burden 
than myself. My one possession is on the floor at thy feet. 
Eh, yeh, the Silver Knife hath many other uses than lie in 
the keenness of its edge, my son." 

Hamadi's mind at this moment was like the marble 
staircase of a palace lighted by a golden sheen seen 
through red roses, walled by palms, lilies, and oleander, and 
peopled by his tripping thoughts, thoughts embodied and 
clothed like Solomon, thoughts which tripped ever down 
the marble staircase, and never mounted. Abdul Rokman's 
hacheesh was of the choicest. 

• "But never tell me, old man, that thy Silver Knife 
brings the food and shelter, builds new rpofs,^i^§ts fowls, 
and makes cous-cousoo. I am a yoiui^^qEPD^ l^t b'Allah, 
my father's son was not born an idiof/'.^ 
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Nor yet a man of any great discernment, methinks," 
added Abdul Rokman, in a low growl. ^^ Thou seest, and 
then affirm that the thing thou hast seen is not. Do com- 
mon knives cut bar-iron like cheese ? Did I carry a pack ! 
Where are the dishes we ate from ? Do I carry new roofs 
in my djellab-hood ? Look, unbelieving lad ! What 
wouldst thou see in that empty tea-pot before thee ? " 

^^ What else would a man ask to see in a tea-pot than 
tea and sugar, water and mint withal ? '' 

" Good. Give me the knife." 

The old man took his Silver Knife and placed it for a 
moment, like a spoon, in the empty tea-pot. Three words 
he said, the which were new and foreign to Hamadi. 
^^B'ism Illah / " he added, like a man about to eat or drink. 
Hamadi stared. The empty pot was crowned with fresh- 
est of mint, a spreading head. Hamadi thrust the mint 
aside, aflame with curiosity. White sugar showed below 
in chunks, swimming in steaming hot green tea. 

" So ; it is well. Stir and drink, my son," said the old 
man. And Hamadi, with his thronged and rosy-lighted 
mind, drank as though sitting with a tried friend and no 
warlock. 

" Ay, *tis a great thing thy Silver Knife, old man," said 
Hamadi. And his eyes flamed forth desire of the knife. 
He scanned the decrepit figure before him. Hacheesh saps 
principle. Hamadi meant to have that knife. The old 
man chuckled hoarsely. 

" Try then, my son. Here, take it," he said. " You 
have firm hold of it ? You can keep it, eh — from so weak 
an old body as me ? You are sure ? " 

Again those three strange words. Hamadi's hand was 
clenched tightly over the dagger. The old man sat three 
yards away, motionless. A pufF of warm air seemed to fan 
Hamadi's sinewy young hand. He looked, and there was 
the silver dagger hanging by its cord upon Abdul Rokman's 
breast. 

" One God ! " muttered the young man. 

" And yet it is written that I give the Knife — give it to 
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thee freely and of mine own goodwill. For that it was 
that I found thee this day. So put all thought of theft or 
violence away from thy father's son. The Silver Knife 
cannot change hands save at its owner's pleasure." 

Hamadi flushed crimson to the edge of his crimson fez. 

These be deep waters," he muttered ; adding aloud then, 

Nay, Allah forbid, O Abdul Rokman, that I should so 
heap shame upon myself. But of a truth this thy knife is 
a most wondrous thing, and if, as thou sayest, it is written 
that I — that thou — but, b' Allah, though it worketh miracles 
for thee, a learned fakir, I fear me 'twould serve no pur- 
pose in the hands of an ignorant lad like myself. The 
words ye spake to it ** 

" They are good Arabic, my son, but of a purer sort 
than the Maghribin that we speak here. Being translated 
they are no more than. Body's Master, hear ! The rest is 
merely to wish — that which thou wilt; an easy matter 
surely. And that, let it be what it may — for thy body's 
use — thou shalt surely have if thou'rt master of the Silver 
Knife." 

Hamadi's eyes, their pupils narrowed by the potent 
hacheesh, gleamed longing for the silver thing. A young 
man whose life has been lived in such a place as Beni Arash, 
his father a man of note in the village, his table ever well 
spread, has small notion of any other requirements than 
those of the flesh, being himself mighty little more than 
healthy young flesh, full of food and sunshine. You are 
to consider, too, that he was no more than a youth in 
age, and that his mind just now resembled, as has been 
said, a goi^geous staircase leading down to a banqueting 
hall. 

*'And this Knife thou wilt truly give to me — a free 
gift i " cried Hamadi. Then a little army of suspicions 
tripped adown his mind. "And if in truth the thing hath 
all these powers, why seek ye out me, a stranger, to bestow 
so great a gift upon ? " 

^^ My son," said the old man, with a touch of human 
sadne$$ in his harsh voice, ^^ all men are strangers to the 
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owner of the Silver Knife." Then he grinned again and 
looked up sharply. " Not but what — not that I " 

But he paused, for Hamadi heeded him little enough, 
that particular suspicion having passed down and out of die 
young man's rose-lighted mind. 

'* And if the Knife can give thee what thou wilt for the 
body's use, how comes it that thy body is weak and old, 
trembling and like that of a man near to death ? " 

" There is some beginning of sense in that," said Abdul 
drily. ^^ Look thou, Hamadi ! Look into my face. I have 
years enough to be the father of thy father's father. That 
is by reason of the Knife's constant ministering to my 
body's needs. But I will be frank with thee — why not? 
It is a fact that though the Knife will keep thee in perfect 
health, and prolong thy life to its utmost limits, yet beyond 
that, beyond the period of the fulness of thy years, even the 
Silver Knife cannot hold thee upon earth. By my great 
age, and by that condition of my body which, with the 
candour of youth, thou hast-r-nay, never flush, lad ! — as I 
was saying, these matters tell me that the end of all things 
earthly for me, who have tasted the best, cometh quickly. 
Therefore it is that I seek to make gift of the Silver Knife 
to one who hath years before him in which to profit by 
its uses. Also, it were ill for a man to die holding this 
Knife." 

^^ Ah well," said Hamadi, with the hurriedly sympathetic 
sigh of one who observes decency, but has afFairs of his own 
withal, which call less for sighing than laughing, ^^ a man 
must needs die once, and at some time ; and as thou sayest 
— ^thou hast said it ? — thine own share of life hath been a 
full one. And when is the Knife to be given me ? And 
art very sure a man enters into no compacts, pays no pen- 
alties, for the use of the Knife ? And what saidst thou — 
how if a man die holding the Silver Knife ? And " 

'' So ! steady, my son ! In a countiy called Spain, other- 
wise afflicted of Allah and peopled by those who must 
presently be fuel in at Hotoma, there is one good saying, 
^ Let him who asketh much be fed with lies ! ' As thou 
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seekest truth and I desire to furnish the same, prythee ask 
less, and leave me to finish this matter in a few words, for 
I have need of sleep, and at my stage of life it is ill to need 
sleep and lack it." 

^^ I am all ears, good Abdul Rokman ; and indeed, there 
iieed not be many words, and if the Knife be truly thy free 
gift to me." 

'' Well then — and I would trouble thee with no words 
if the same were not needful — the law with this Knife is 
that in giving it to another, a man must truthfully tell all 
that there is to tell about it; that then the — huh! — the 
fortunate one must take the Knife, and be its possessor 
during one whole day of four-and-twenty hours, and that 
at the day's end he must see the Knife's former owner and 
say once and for all if he chooses to keep his gift. If not, 
the Knife goes back to its owner whether he desire it or 
no, even as thou hast seen it return to me from thy hand 
this night. And now, what think ye ? Wilt take the day's 
trial ? " 

The old man spoke briskly, for the gleam was dying out 
from Hamadi's eyes and the hacheesh in him cried out for 
sleep and dreams. 

" Eh, yeh ; to be sure I will, old man. Give me the 
Knife." Hamadi stretched forth a still eager hand. 

" Good. Here is the Knife, and listen thou to the rest 
of what must be told of thy Silver Knife. Thou hast the 
morrow in which to test, and many other morrows in which 
to— to enjoy it. The Silver* Knife was brought out from 
Eden's garaen by our first mother. Eve, and given by her 
to her first-born." 

'' Was not he a murderous dog ? " muttered Hamadi 
calling up misty recollections of lessons ill-learnt in the 
village mosque. But the old man continued, paying no 
heed to this interruption — 

" The Silver Knife is the body's Master. Hence those 
three words I told thee of. He who owns the Silver Knife 
hath all things of earth for the asking, save only such things 
as a man cannot lay hold upon and feel, such as love and 
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hate, learning and things of the mind, which no man can 
see or touch with his hand." 

" Small matters these, O Abdul Rokman." 

" Ah ! Yes, he who hath this Silver Knife must not 
look to win the love of men or women. He hath not the 
power." 

^^ He hath the power to win horses, houses, guns, land, 
and good cous-cousoo." 

" All of that, my son, and eveiy other thing upon earth 
that a man can feel and touch." 

"A man's a glutton who seeketh more. The Knife's 
mine," quoth Hamadi, hugging the silver thing to his 
breast. 

^^ One other small thing," said Abdul Rokman, disposing 
his limbs for sleep as he spoke, ^^ and then we will rest till 
the daylight cometh again and thou canst go forth with thy 
knife. That thing is this : in giving away the Silver Knife, 
all that which I have said must be told, the law must be 
obeyed, and — and it should be given away before a man 
draws too near his death, for — ah ! indeed I have need of 
sleep." The old man yawned like a camel. *' For if a 
man die holding the Silver Knife, he will assuredly spend 
eternity in hell." 

The old man lay down. Hamadi shook himself as 
though to force sleep from him whilst he weighed this last 
proviso. 

" But in sooth," he muttered, '* the world is not so full 
of these Silver Knives as to make it hard to find one ready 
to take the knife as a gift — a free gift." 

'' There is but one Silver Knife, O Hamadi," sa;d the 
old man. 

And then Hamadi fell asleep. Three minutes later the 
old man sat up. His bright eyes fell upon the Silver Knife 
which Hamadi held hugged to his breast while he slept. 
Abdul Rokman rubbed his shrivelled hands one against the 
other, and grinned, like something between an old gentle- 
man and an old boar, well-pleased. Then he laid him 
down and slept. 
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Now when Hamadi waked warm sunshine was bathing 
the front of his father's house, and the fumes which 
hacheesh leaves to teach a man abstinence were heavy 
about his head, flavouring with their sour flatness his wakr 
ing thoughts of the previous evening's business. And this 
was the loss of Hamadi, by token that it ereatly reduced 
his never very exceptional power of clear judgment. 

When his clouded senses muttered to him, ^^ This is a 
sorry kind of business, Hamadi. Better return the old 
fakir his devil's Knife, and be quit of the whole aiFair, 
which smells, look you, of the butt end of hell," then 
Hamadi replied to his senses and said, ^^ But here is a great 
pother about nothing. The old man is well enough, and 
his Knife's a treasure. What sort of a fool would my 
father's son be to refuse it as a free gift, because, forsooth, 
last night's hacheesh lieth sour on his tongue this morning ? 
Besides, when all is said, I have the day before me, and 
can return the Knife if I will this evening." 

Then he woke the old man, and gazed about him for the 
remains of last night's supper, he being a hearty young 
man, and one who felt the need of breakfast. Never a 
trace of any meal could he see, however, and he was be- 
ginning to wonder whether the whole business might not 
be of his imagining, when Abdul Rokman, looking uglier 
and less than ever like a man by daylight, cried out to him 
with a — 

" Ho, Hamadi, owner of the Silver Knife, call thou for 
breakfast now, as I called last night for supper and a roof. 
Hast remembered the words ? — * Body's Master, hear,' and 
then, B*ism Illah ! Thy hand upon the dagger's hilt." 

Hamadi followed his instructions, and called for a good 
breakfast. ^^ There is a true flavour of devil work about 
this," he muttered when, glancing at the doorway, he saw 
coffee there in a bright tin pot, glasses to drink from, and 
two covered porcelain dishes. But he ate well none the 
less of the best kind of breakfast — chicken and potato soup, 
hot coflFee, warm bread, good butter, and pancakes porous 
as a sponge. 
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^^ And now," said Abdul Rokman, when the dishes were 
pushed aside — the old man had done little towards lighten- 
ing them — ^^ being less young than when a lad, I will rest 
me here to-day and wait thy coming at evening. Should 
ye not come before the end of the four-and-twenty hours 
the Knife is thine, my son, until such time as thou makest 
free gift of it to some other fortunate wight. But, nath- 
less, I shall be glad to see thee here in any event. And, 
having the Knife, thou wilt no doubt supply our supper. 
In one thing I would advise thee, speak to no one of thy 
possession ; avoid every one this day and keep to thyself, 
because — the better to test the Knife, thou knowest. I 
speak of that I know well. Be guided by me ; seek no 
company this day." 

There being no one in Beni Arash, unless the poor 
corpses, the old man's advice seemed unnecessary. It was 
given with much emphasis however. 

Standing in the open space before the house of his 
fathers, Hamadi, flushed with high expectation, made the 
first serious trial of his Knife's quality. With one hand 
clenched upon its hilt he cried aloud the three words of 
Arabian Arabic which Abdul Rokman had taught him, 
signifying simply — 

" Body's Master, hear ! " Then he paused, and drew 
breath with trepidation. " I want a horse ! " The air was 
full of the sound of some large body's approach. " Now 
wait a moment. Body's Master," cried Hamadi. " It must 
be a big horse, iron-^rey, dark points, mane and tail running 
almost to black! Small head, O Body's Master; slender 
nose and fetlocks, deep chest, and no more than four years 
old ; the bridle as long as my body, a berber on the saddle, 
crimson-covered, high-peaked before and behind, and stir- 
rups of chased silver like my diagger here. B'tsm Illah ! " 

" Aiwa ! Auger ! Steady then," yelled Hamadi. 

The beast described, perfect to a hair, was pawing 
shoulder high and six inches from Hamadi's nose. 

" Barak Allah u fik,^ Body's Master ! " shouted the young 
> God's blessing upon you ; the Moorish form of thanks. 
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man, wild with delight, and leaping into t;he saddle of his 
horse as he spoke. Then with a wave of his hand towards 
where Abdul Rokman lay grinning at him, Hamadi can- 
tered off down the hillside and into the valley below. 

For an hour Hamadi ambled along, now cantering, then 
galloping, and again playing his horse at a prancing walk, 
all the time too delighted with his possession of Just such a 
mount as all young men long for to spare time for any sort 
of reflection or thought. Then he suddenly bethought him 
of that other chieftain among the desires of youth ; and — 
*' Body's Master, hear ! " he cried, " I desire a gun, ivory- 
butted, coral-studded, silver-inlaid, and ten feet long. B'ism 
niah ! " 

The weapon lay across his saddle-bow, and he must 
grasp its handsome stock sharply, or the movement of his 
fine grey stallion had flung it to the ground. Then 
Hamadi, swelling with pride, willed twenty silver dollars 
into the great purse which hung under his djellab, and took 
to himself from out of space, apparently, a big brass-studded 
powder-flask, some spare flints, and a leathern bag of bullets. 

A few minutes later he came upon Hadj Achmet el 
Arash sitting under his tree. Now Hadj Achmet was a 
holy man, the most saintly fakir in that country-side, and 
one visited and consulted by prudent folk from as far as 
Marakeesh. Tlie number of years which Hadj Achmet 
had passed under that same gnarled grey olive-tree must 
have been great ; exactly how great none could say. But 
be that as it may, the Hadj was a very holy man, uiin and 
shrivelled as a dried bean, naked but for his one djellab, 
and grey as the olive above him. He had never been 
known to eat meat, drink tea, or smoke kief, and lived ex- 
clusively on olives, figs, and water; a certain proof of 
saintliness this, and a sure means of subduing the flesh. 
The Sultan's soldiers had on the previous day fled before 
HzA] Achmet, mightily scared by his curses. 

Hamadi drew rein oefore the holy man, made his rever- 
ence, and waited for compliments upon his new horse. 
Silence ruled for a full minute while the Hadj gazed 
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searchingly upon Hamadi's face. Then the man of saintly 
life spat upon the ground, his eyes still fixed and staring. 

^^ Go ! " The word also was spat out at Hamadi. 

" Holy Sidi, for why ? " exclaimed the young man, 
abashed. 

^^ This is no stable or fandak. Get hence, man-beast 
and horse-beast ! Go hence I say, and quickly ; and think 
twice, and ten times twice, before thou comest, foul- 
minded, to a holy man again.' 

" Holy Sidi, my mind is verily 

"Sodden! The slave of the body — flesh-worshipper! 
body-slave ! away ! " 

" One God ! " muttered Hamadi, and gave rein to his 

Now Hamadi was a good deal cast down at his reception 
by the saint, for he had been well brought up, and regarded 
holy men with reverence, though he would not for worlds 
have been one himself. And then, too, this talk about the 
body ! " B' Allah ! " he muttered to himself, " these holy 
men seem to know a good deal about devil work them- 
selves. ^ Body-slave,' forsooth ! The thing hath a most 
unwholesome sound. But slaves do not ride horses like 
mine. The old saint must be in his dotage ; and yet — yes, 
it is true, my father's son could not meet his eye. ^ Man- 
beast,' he said. A scurvy name. And beasts must still 
turn their eyes from men's eyes, that I know. What — 
how !— By Allah's holy Prophet ! " 

Hamadi drew rein and sat motionless upon his fine grey 
horse. A young red heifer stood in his path, wailing, head 
down, for its mother who had been killed for food by the 
Sultan's soldiers. There was not much in that one might 
say, but you are to consider that the heifer spoke in its 
own tongue as other cattle speak, and that Hamadi under- 
stood that tongue as plainly as his own. When such under- 
standing as this comes suddenly to a man, it is as startling 
and horrific a matter, as it would be to find horns growing 
out of one's head, or hoofs showing where one's ten toes 
have been. 
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Hamadi spoke a few words of condolence to the red 
heifer in its own tongue, and then, terrified to hear those 
sounds coming from his lips, clapped stirrup-irons to his 
grey horse's flanks, and galloped off at speed. 

Presently his mind grew calmer, and he reined into a 
walk. " This is to be served by spirits, or devils, or what- 
ever in Allah's name the thing is which obeys the Silver 
Knife. It takes some time to grow used to being a wizard. 
When all is said, understanding is a good thing to have, 
whether of beast talk or any other matter. But I would I 
could have looked Hadj Absalaam in the eyes. Ah well, 
one cannot have everything, even though one owns the 
Silver Dagger. 

And just then Hamadi spied the flutter of a girl's ha'ik 
before a tiny hut some little distance ahead of him. Won- 
dering what a eirl or woman might be doing in this lonely 
place, with no habitation nearer than the remains of Beni 
Arash, he cantered over to the hut and cried out a salutation 
which he meant to be gracious, but which as a fact rang in 
his own ears as something harsh and unpleasant to hear. 
The girl peered out timidly from the little hut's entrance, 
and, to his astonishment, Hamadi recognised Fatima, the 
daughter of his father's chief friend, and the girl with whom 
he had played as a child. 

** God's peace be with thee, Fatima," he said cheerily. 
** How in the name of the Merciful come you here i " 

It seemed to Hamadi that Fatima's great, heavily-fringed 
black eyes looked askant at him for a moment. But she 
moved towards him, as though pleased to see her friend, 
and he noted, with warmth in his heart, the te/ider curve 
of her cream-dusky cheek and swelling throat. You are 
to understand that Fatima was a modest girl and of good 
family. She exposed no more than one side of her face. 
True that was prettier than the whole face of most maidens, 
but this was no fault of Fatima's. And she had played 
with Hamadi as soon as she had learnt to walk. She knew 
well which side of his heart was towards her, and by the 
same token had been the more glad when her mother had 
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told her, not long since, that Hamadi's father and hers 
were arranging a wedding between the two houses. 

Fatima explained to Hamadi how she had been gathering 
herbs when the soldiers reached Beni Arash, and, hiding 
herself in the branches of an olive-tree, had escaped all 
hurt, but only at the terrible cost of witnessing the 
slaughter of her own father, mother, and sister. 

^^ Then I ran and ran, and when night came I crept in 
here and lay me down to weep for that all those dear to me 
were slain," wailed Fatima. 

^^All those dear to thee, O Fatima?" asked Hamadi. 
And he dismounted, tethering his horse to a stake beside 
the little hut. 

The two began to talk then, and it seemed that their 
meeting and talk could have no other than the one ending, 
and that, marriage ; she being now friendless and without a 
home, and he, her old playmate and admirer, being her 
equal in this regard. Fatima had an ugly wound on one 
side of her pretty head, the same having been caused by a 
piece of jagged old iron upon which she had fallen from out 
the tree that gave her shelter. Hamadi kissed this wound 
and bound a piece of his shirt over it. But when he kissed 
her head Fatima shuddered away from him, so that a man 
could have sworn she hated him. Her movement was too 
violent to have been born of modesty. 

Also, the more they spoke together, the colder grew 
Fatima's words and gestures to her old plavmate, and the 
closer about her she drew her ha'ik, until at length no more 
than one eye of her was visible, and this had in it no light 
of tenderness, but only a good deal of fear. At the last of 
it Hamadi found he could bear this change no longer, and 
so he taxed Fatima with fickleness and unkindness to him. "^ 

^^ In good sooth, Hamadi, I pray thee reproach me not, 
for I am most ashamed." 

This was humble, but a poor, thin sort of consolation to 
a lover whose heart was warm within him, and whose eyes 
glistened with desire for that they rested upon. Humility 
was neither for use nor ornament to Hamadi just now, 
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though doubtless, in its place, a proper and treasurable at- 
tribute of womenkind. 

" Now hear me, O Fatima," he said ; " and I pray thee 
to heed me well, for you and me we are handling one life, 
at the least of it, in this our talk, and may be two. What 
is the thing which has come over thee or me, and put cold 
steel into thy voice and a go-by into the shoulder nearest 
me ? Thine eyes have ever been soft and kind when bent 
to mine. My heart hath been naked and yet warm to thee, 
and now, in a little while — O Fatima ! words have got to 
be put upon this thing, or my heart will never stop bleed- 
ing till I am cold and dead at thy feet. So speak, Fatima, 
and let me know my fault." 

^^ Woe's me, but there lieth the shame that is in me, for, 
O Hamadi, I have no words to tell thee of the change 
which yet, believe thou me, is not in poor Fatima, whose 
heart and eyes are — are as before, but — but in thee, O 
Hamadi ! And my shame is that I cannot tell thee what 
it is." 

And though they talked together, on and on till the sun 
dipped low for the mountain tops, it is a fact that so far 
from bridging the cold stream which had trickled between 
them, they only made it the wider, the deeper, and the 
more bitter cold. And at the last Fatima, sobbing out 
loud, begged her old playmate to leave her. 

^^ Indeed, my heart is turned to cold shame within me," 
she said ; ^^ but the very voice of thee, O Hamadi, pains 
me like — like an evil smell ! " 

At this the man's gorge rose, and himself with it, reach- 
ing out for his fine gun, and swearing " b' Allah," that he 
wished to inflict his ** evil-smelling voice " — evil-smelling, 
forsooth ! — on no living creature, man or maiden. And as 
he spake, his smarting eyes gazing into the sunset, under- 
standing came to him like the blow of a man's fist, and rec- 
ollection poured icy wisdom on his wrath. He turned 
again to Fatima where she stood, showing him her shoul- 
der, and half a reluctant, downcast eye. 

" O Fatima," he cried, " forgive me ! There have been 
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happenings of which I told thee nothing. Now I under- 
stand it all. Promise me thou'lt bide here till I return. 
^ Man-beast/ the Hadj said, and ^ Look not to win the love 
of men or women/ said the old fox, with his Silver Knife! 
One God ! What thing have I done ? To sell heart and 
soul, and love and manhood, for horses, guns, and cous- 
cousoo ! Holy Prophet, help me ! Fatima, Fatima, prom- 
ise me thou wilt await me here. By my dead fadier, I 
swear to thee all will be well. Thou'lt see thine old 
Hamadi — ^the same lover, unchanged ! Oh promise me, 
promise me, Fatima; I am in torment ! " 

There was no doubting or disobeving Hamadi at this 
time. Harsh as his voice sounded, little as Fatima liked 
the curious, shifty light in his eyes, it was not in her heart 
to say no to him just then, and for that reason she said — 

" Yes, I will wait for thee, O Hamadi, though I am 
somewhat sick from the wound on my head, and faint, too, 
from want of food. But, indeed, I will await thee." 

Hamadi's right hand flew to the handle of the Silver 
Knife below his djellab, and he muttered, ^^ Body's Master 
— but no ! " he cried aloud, '^ no more beast-devil work for 
me, by Allah's mercy ! Wait thou, Fatima. My word for 
it shaft have food soon, and thy Hamadi, as in old days." 
Yesterday seemed to this young man among the ^^old 
days." And indeed, there had been happenings in the 
meantime. 

Then Hamadi sprang upon his grey horse, waving adieu 
to Fatima, where she stood at the hut's entrance, and 
making off at speed in the direction of Beni Arash. 

Five minutes later a fresh thought flashed in upon him, 
and the grey horse's mouth was cruelly jarred in conse- 
quence. Hamadi shouted aloud, so his thought and its 
fearfulness gripped the young man. 

'* God of Heaven," he cried, " I have no time ! " 

And fool-like he brought his horse to a standstill to give 
his fear play. 

" Should you not come within four-and-twenty hours the 
Knife is thine, my son, until such time as thou makest free 
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gift of it to some other fortunate." " Kind heaven," wailed 
Hamadi, ^^ four-and-twenty hours from when I took the 
Knife last evening, and I am three hours' ride from Beni 
Arash — and standing stone-still ! Gallop, then, grey horse 
—devil — ^whatever you are ! Gallop, and clear me of the 
devil ! Hamadi rides for his soul and his love — huh ! a big 
stake, grey horse. Gallop then ! " 

And all the time Hamadi thudded at the brute's sides 
with his sharp-cornered stirrup-irons, and even smote him 
over the flank with the barrel of his fine, new gun. The 
man was half-mad from fear, and love, and hatred of the 
thing he had longed for less than twenty-four hours earlier. 
Or was it more than twenty-four hours ? '' Gallop, grey 
stallion ! " 

It was a wonderful ride, and the grey was truly a very 
gallant brute — horse or devil. Only twice he stumbled, 
and the valleys about Beni Arash are as full of holes as a 
honeycomb. The moon had not risen either, and the 
young night was very dark. But Hamadi had no use just 
now for any other than the one fear, and that lent him reck- 
lessness as a rider, and forced the grey at the veiy top of his 
speed, even on the side of the steep little hill of Beni Arash. 
Dead men were spurned by his horse's flying hoofs as 
Hamadi crossed the village of his fathers at the gallop. 

" Ho, Abdul RokmanT" he shouted, reining the grey on 
to its haunches outside the home which had given him 
birth. " Ho, there ! Here is thy Silver Knife ! God send 
thee good with it ! I will none of it, finding nought but 
bitter evil with the thing. Come out, man, in Allah's 
name, and take thy knife ! " 

Hamadi's cry was a scream of real terror. So a woman 
might scream under a murderer's knife. The old warlock 
had disappeared, and the house of Hamadi's fathers was 
stark empty. 

The young man thrust his hand into his djellab, meaning 
to fling his accursed Knife from him. Then he drew out 
his hand again, sharply and in silence. The Silver Knife 
had disappeared, like Abdul Rokman. 
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" Thank God, thank God ! " cried Hamadi, and drop- 
ping upon his knees near by the grey stallion, he fell to 
weeping like a woman, but more painfully. 

Presently he rose, bethinking himself of Fatima*s poor 
plight, and mounting his horse once more, he walked the 
beast slowly down Beni Arash hill-side, not without some 
qualms, now, in the matter of those who lay about him dead. 

Beside the stream in the valley a white figure rose up 
near hand to the track, and Hamadi heard the old stranger's 
voice again — 

" So you have finished with the Silver Knife, my son. 
See, here it is, on my breast as before. Well, peace be 
with thee ! Art the fourth this month to tell God's truth, 
and I had thought myself safe this time." 

Then Hamadi's heart smote him with pity for the old 
warlock, and their words at parting were as pleasant as the 
young man could make them; which was not extraordi- 
narily pleasant, for the truth is, despite his pity, Hamadi, 
from the towering height of his regained clean manhood, 
could not look upon Abdul Rokman's face, wherein the 
mark of the beast was plain to him now, without his gorge 
rising within him from sheer fleshly revolt against some- 
thing that did seem neither brute nor man. 

But he took a basket of food which the old man pressed 
upon him, by token that he thought at that moment of 
Fatima, fainting and alone in her far-ofF hut. 

"And so part we," quoth Abdul Rokman, " I to Mara- 
keesh, and you — ^you to your bride, eh ? " 

Hamadi choked down alike his wonder at the old man's 
knowledge and his loathing for the same old man's person, 
schooling his lips to words of friendly farewell. And so 
they parted. 

The moon was riding clear and queenly in an unflecked 
sky when Hamadi dismounted outside Fatima's tiny hut. 
The maiden looked once, shyly, into his face, lowering her 
head then as she murmured, " Ah, Hamadi ! " 

And the young man knew at that moment that he was 
good and clean in her eyes. 
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HAMADFS GREATEST ADVENTURE 

^Beittg the story of Hamadt*s second adventure, given here with the 
writer* s grateful acknowledgments to Salaam, Shauni, Arab 
Halal, who not only has vouched for its absolute truth, but has 
himself recited it, with a belief compelling distinction of style 
which the present writer devoutly follows, but can hope only to 
emulate from afar,"] 

You may be forgiven for assuming that in the matter of 
Hamadi's connection with the Silver Knife the last had 
been told that was to tell. The shrewdest would foretell 
that a man who had, as it were, felt the scorching of hell's 
flames, who had so closely grazed the forfeiture of his im- 
mortal soul as to have held the Silver Knife in his posses- 
sion for within an ace of four-and-twenty hours; — that 
such a man, I say, having, by good luck and hard gallop- 
ing, gotten his quittance of the Silver Knife, and won clear 
again to the side of his Beloved, would have lived a thou- 
sand years in riches or poverty rather than lay hand upon 
the shining, wondrous thing again. A perfectly reasonable, 
assumption this, beyond doubt. Nathless, however, one 
should bear in mind the words of the ancients : ^^ £1 abd 
lammel, wa er-Rabb ikimmel." ^ 

Those who have listened to the story-tellers in any Sok 
or coffee-house have learned that Hamadi, the son of 
Hassan, who was slain in the sack of Beni Arash village, 
passed scatheless through the perilous adventure just re- 
ferred to. They know that he held the Silver Knife through 
a summer's day ; that he won a fine horse and gun thereby ; 
that he was repulsed by Fatima, his true love, by token of 
the beast in him, brought into being by possession of the 
Silver Knife and detected by, though not understanded of, 
little Fatima, the gazelle-eyed ; and that, leaving her in the 
lonely hut to which she had fled from the slaughter at Beni 

*The slave (man) designs, and the Lord completes. 
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Arash, he galloped for two hours through pitchy darkness, 
and was in time to return the Knife to foxy-faced old 
Abdul Rokman the warlock, who had b^uiled him into 
testing it. 

All this, the which has been made into common city- 
eate gossip by the story-tellers, belongs of right to Hamadi's 
nrst period of adventure, and is beyond doubt a strange tale 
enough. What has to be told here is, so to say, Allah's 
completion ; a stranger tale still, and one of which the Sok 
story-tellers have yet to learn. 

As the story-tellers have it at the end of their narrative 
of^^Hamadi and the Silver Knife'*: "Though full mid- 
night, the heavens shone kindly upon the earth, kamarl,^ 
when Hamadi and his weary grey stallion arrived, at the 
last of it, beside that poor hut which had proved haven to 
the affrighted Fatima, and now seemed heaven to her re- 
turning lover, for the reason that it enframed her whom 
the young man regarded as en nejmah elyfejer.^ The moon, 
riding high, betrothed the pair, and Hamadi saw nought 
save promise of future joy in the starry face of who gave 
him greeting outside the hut/' 

All this is well enough so far as it goes, and provides 
that smoothly rounded end to the tale which Sok loungers 
love, and story-tellers find most profitable. But the writer 
of all men's destinies is no story-teller, and for every 
smooth and evenly clipped page in the great Book, it 
seems there are an hundred whose edges are jagged and 
uneven. So, it is well that, at times, the thing which is 
written should be told, and the page exposed, even to its 
ragged edge. B'ism Illah 1 

There was little else than joy and pride in Hamadi's 
heart when, at last, he tethered his horse — a three-cornered 
hollow showed in each flank of the beast now — outside 
Fatima's hut, and saw the girl come timidly out to meet 
him, a fold of her white ha'ik held in one corner of her 
mouth. His gladness was in returning to her, and pride 
was his, full measure and brimming over, for that his youth 

1 Moon-coloured. ' The star of the dawn. 
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cried out aloud in him that he was clean again i that the 
manhood he had temporarily baitered for possession of that 
accursed Silrer Knife had been regained, and coursed 
through his veins now, strong and hot, his lord and the 
conqueror of Fatima. 

^ Little one," he cried out to her, ^ look on me ! Thy 
Hamadi, the same as of old, is here at thy side, his voice 
no longer to affict thee as ^ an evil-smelling thing I * ^ How 
say you. Beloved ? Is all well ? '* 

Fatima's murmured reply — ^^ God's peace ! Ay, all is 
well, O Hamadi'* — and a glimpse of her face, were suffi- 
cient to show her lover that the trouble had lain where he 
had suspected, and that his person no longer offended the 
girl. The sight of her face, however, or that portion of it 
which the ha'ik left exposed, was also a revelation, and of 
another and less pleasant kind, for it was all puckered into 
lines of sickness, pale to the point of ehastliness, in that 
dim, moonlit place, and full of undeniabfe pain. 

Now was all the salt taken from out Hamadi*i pride 
and gladness by the scent of trouble, Just as a sick man*s 
fancy for food vanishes when a whifF of its cooking reaches 
him. 

**0 Fatima," he cried, "then all is not well. What 
new thing hath befallen thee, smiting me thereby." 

Hamadi had altogether forgotten the ugly wound on 
Fatima's head, though not many hours were sped since he 
had bound it up with a strip from his white farajeeyah.' 

But Hamadi had regarded the wound as no more than 
a painful bruise, a skin-deep contusion of no ^rcat con- 
sequence. The girl herself had made nothing of it, and the 
young man was no fakir or scholar to understand that a 
wound caused by a rusty iron is ever more to be feared than 
is the clean cut of dagger steel or razor. 

" It is nothing, O Hamadi," protested the ^irl, with 
faint tenderness. " Though, to speak truth, mme head 

1 It is thus that the story-tellers say Fitima described the effect upon 
her of Hamadi's mere voice when the Silver Knife was in his possession. 

* A sort of shirt 
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burneth somewhat, and there is a sort of weariness in all 
my body." 

And now Hamadi must needs remove the bandage and 
examine his true love's head, as a man will still examine 
the seat of trouble in another, be his ignorance of illness 
and the healing of it ever so great. The angry inflamma- 
tion of the wound frightened Hamadi, and he was woefully 
puzzled by the spreading discolouration of poor Fatima's 
temples and forehead. He brought water from a stream 
near by the hut and tenderly bathed the inflamed part; 
which was not a bad thing to do, nor yet, particularly, a 
good thing. Then he pressed Fatima to eat some of the 
food contained in that basket which thought for his sweet- 
heart had induced theyoung man to accept from cunning 
old Abdul Rokman. The girl could not be persuaded how- 
ever, and whilst grieving at this, Hamadi attributed her dis- 
inclination for food to a sort of unconscious shrewdness 
born of piety, which prevented her partaking of that which 
may have come from Shaitan, since it was taken from the 
owner of the Silver Knife. 

For himself, however, Hamadi found the bodily appetite 
of young manhood to be something which could not be 
quieted or denied by pious scruples. He had spent a long 
day in the open air without food. So now, half shame- 
facedly, he attacked old Abdul Rokman's basket, in the 
bottom of which, as though in anticipation of all the 
young man's needs, was a good quarter moor of clean 
barley. In this way were the bodily requirements of 
both Hamadi and his grey horse satisfied that night, and 
not before the need of satisfying them had been shrewdly 
felt. 

His meal over, Hamadi stretched himself on the ground 
at one side of the tiny hut to rest and to talk with Fatima, 
who lay at the hut's other side, and seemed to be far enough 
from any thought of sleep. So they talked and talked, the 
words which passed between them being, despite Fatima's 
suffering at the time, of an altogether diflferent and more 
pleasant character than were those of their afternoon con- 
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versation, what time the Silver Knife had hung below 
Hamadi's djellab. 

But as time wore on — and you should bear it in mind 
that time creeps, leaden-footed, in the hours preceding 
dawn — Hamadi's eyelids sank lower and lower, and sleep 
wooed him, like a passionate lover whose desire brooked 
no denial. By the same token, but from causes quite dif- 
ferent, poor Fatima's voice grew weaker and lower with 
every word she spake, until at the last of it a very pretty 
remark of hers which, at another time had loosed a flood 
of tender response in the young man, served him now as 
a lullaby, and waft him definitely over the line of dozing 
into the deeps of slumber. Try you such a day as Hamadi's 
had been, a good sixteen hours of open air and excitement, 
with a midnight meal as a wind-up, and though houris out 
of Paradise enchant your ears by the music of their voices, 
yet shall you presently have a feeling comprehension of the 
causes of Hamadi's falling into sleep. 

And now, while her lover slept, a great languor came 
over Fatima ; rather a kind of creeping insensibility it was 
than pain, not at all like sleep, and a thing which, though 
she fought against the notion throughout one interminable 
hour, Fatima felt in the very bones of her to be the pre- 
cursor of death. 

^^ It is rather hard," moaned the poor, little, lonely girl : 
^^ my lover comes to me, bearing happiness for me in both 
his hands, his eyes shining out greeting of true love to me, 
his heart leaping to my left breast ; and I — woe's me, but 
Death hath laid hold upon me, and I must hence, when — 
when life seemed sweetest ! Aihi ! Aiha ! Aihi ! " 

And at this, the low sound of her wailing, Hamadi 
awoke, reaching out for his fine, silver-inlaid gun with both 
hands, before he realised where he lay and with whom. 

" Nay, shoot me not, O Hamadi," cried Fatima from her 
corner of the hut ; " for indeed, I am not long for this earth, 
and — and powder spent on me were — powder — ^wasted ! " 

By this, you may be sure, Hamadi was wide awake. 
No need felt he to rub his eyes, unless it were to stay the 
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smart at back of them which threatened tears, now that \m 
mind had taken hold upon the sense of Fatima's cry. 

^^Now Allah forbid that I should think of hurting a hairl 
of thy head, Beloved," he said, ^^ or that what thou sayest^ 
now should have in it any grain of truth. Indeed, light of 
mine eyes, the thought of death is but a fancy of thy sick- 
ness. Art for long, for long and happy days upon this 
earth, and with this, thy true lover beside thee. But in 
sooth I have been a dog and altogether lacking shame so to 
sleep and take mine ease while thou'rt in pain." 

The girl shook her head weakly, and Hamadi rose and 
brought water with which to moisten her lips and lave her 
hot forehead. Then he sat beside her, seeking as best he 
might to comfort her. 

And now, as the dawn stole out from heaven to lighten 
the earth, it discovered in Hamadi one who was perhaps 
the most sorely troubled youth in all El Maghreb. The 
previous day's beginning had found him possessed to the 
throat by pride. Its afternoon had brought him stinging 
humiliation, to be followed by quaking fear and distress, the 
which, in its turn, had given place to the delights of a freed 
slave and the joys of a successful lover. Following upon 
this, some hours of tired anxiety and a little sleep had 
brought the opening of a new day and an awakening to 
sadness which promised to outweigh the combined troubles 
of the preceding twenty-four hours. 

The over-burdened young man sat gazing moodily at 
his Beloved. And as he gazed, there was borne in upon 
him understanding of the fact, which he had denied in his 
endeavour to cheer his patient. Fatima was dying, slowly, 
but as surely as, forty-eight hours previously, her father and 
mother and friends had died in the massacre which had 
swept Beni Arash from off the face of El Maghreb. Dy- 
ing, and her lover beside her, cursing himself for a useless 
clod. Dying, and never a woman, a doctor, or a holy man 
to ease her on her lonely way. No living soul nearer than 
Achmet el Arash the fakir, sitting under his olive-tree a 
mile away from Beni Arash. 
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^ And even though he could help her,'' thought Hamadi, 
'^he would not come. Since I was bom he has not moved 
from that tree. And yet, by Allah, it is a scurvy employ- 
ment for my father's son this sitting here, like a kite or a 
pariah, and watching a true maiden — heart of my heart's 
core ! And she a-dying." 

Hamadi saw clearly that it would not do. Yet his boy- 
hood's teaching smote him remorselesslv in the face with, 
" Ma sha Allah la budd in ikoon ! " ^ The better to collect 
his thoughts the young man rose, after gently kissing 
Fatima's hot forehead, shook out the creases of his great 
brown djellab, and walked to the hut's door to see the sun 
rise. 

^^It must not be," he muttered. ^^She shall not die. 
Allah's Prophet, the scratch of a rusty mattock ! And — 
woe's me, my head's like a well at Shaia el Aashoor.' 
What can my father's son do to save her dying ? " 

As though in answer to his question an idea flashed into 
Hamadi's mind, swift and true as a bullet flies, and the dry 
well — so the young man had named his own head — ^be- 
came a bubbling spring of thought, made sparkling by the 
sunshine of hope. 

** The saver Knife," he cried. " By Allah, but with 
two minutes' holding of that which last night I sweated to 
be quit of, I could save my true love's life, and make her 
sweet body whole ! " 

^^ What sayest thou, O Hamadi ? Be not angry with 
thy Fatima for that she riseth not to greet thee. What is 
it thou sayest— out there in the light ? " 

^^ Nothing, nothing, light of mine eyes ; only I talk with 
myself of love, my love, and those things which are to be 
when thou'rt well again. " 

"Nay," moaned the sick girl; "say rather when we 
meet in Jinnah,' if Allah permits poor girls who die un- 
married to enter there." 

1 What God wills cannot but be. 

'The feast of « the Tithes," which comes in late summer. 

> Heaven. 
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Hamadi had no time for any reply to this. AH the oc- 
cupation that his mind had any room for just now was the 
handling of his idea. The case was urgent, and drew out 
the best of Hamadi by token of its urgency, which should 
serve to show you the kind of young man he was. You 
may judge whether the best of him was good or not by the 
fact that he admitted no sort of doubt or personal fear to 
influence his decision when once he had given breathing 
room to his idea. Yet you are to remember that he knew, 
more than most men, as to what possession of the Silver 
Knife entailed. He knew that Achmet el Arash, the holy 
man, had spat upon him and called him ^^ man-beast," 
when the knife had been no more than a few hours under 
his djellab. He knew that because of the accursed, won- 
der-working weapon Fatima had found his proximity in- 
tolerable, and his voice hateful like a thing of "evil-smell." 
But once the thought of it had taken hold upon his mind, 
he did not hesitate an instant about resolving to regain the 
knife, if that could be done, in order to win back her life 
for Fatima. Hamadi came of a good family, and the blood 
in his veins was true man's blood, as this emergency proved. 

But in spite of all this the poor fellow was unable to 
bring himself to explain his resolution to Fatima ; to tell 
her in so many words that he was going to obtain again 
that thing, the holding of which had altered his very per- 
son, to one who knew nothing of the knife, infecting him 
with some taint which inspired revulsion in the heart he 
sought to make his own. No, he could not explain the 
thing to Fatima. But it behoved him to tell her something. 
The young man shrugged his broad shoulders with a gesture 
of strong repugnance, and stepped into the hut then to 
speak with Fatima. There was no time to lose. 

" O Fatima," he said, " hear thou the thing which thy 
Hamadi hath to ask of thee. But first give me thy prom- 
ise not to thwart me in this one matter, but to do what in 
all loving-kindness I shall tell thee to do." 

" So it be not rising to go hence thy will is my law, dear 
Hamadi j move from here I cannot — even for thee." 



I 
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^^ Heart's delight, I would not ask it of thee. Sooth to 
speak, what I have to ask is all the other way. I want you 
to promise me that you will not stir from here on any 
errand till I return. I have bethought me of a certain 
cure for thee. Last evening the learned man who hath 
this cure left Beni Arash for Marakeesh mounted, and that 
is my loss, on a fast mule. Him must I find. He hath 
that which will cure thee. I know it ; I swear it. I only 
ask thee to wait, holding thv dear life firmly in thy two 
hands ; wait and trust Hamaai." 

" That will I, O Hamadi, for that you ask it. But I 
fear me there's no cure for Fatima in this world." 

^^ Doubt it not; I have sworn an oath, and will keep it. 
I go now, quickly. God's peace be with thee. His care 
all round thee, all good with thee, my true love. And 
when thou'rt whole and well again, tnou — thou'lt never 
look coldly upon thy Hamadi — O Fatima ? " 

"Coldly? Nay; wherefore?" 

" Yesterday, O Fatima " 

" Ah, yesterday ! I wit me not, dear one, for I am near 
to death. Madness must have come over me, and I " 

"There, forgive me! Wait; trust thou Hamadi; he 
will not fail thee. God's peace ! " 

And so the young man left her, and two minutes later 
she heard his grey stallion's shoes flogging the sun-baked 
earth at the gallop. The sound died away swiftly. Fatima 
lay quite alone in that country-side. Hamadi rode like the 
leader of a powder-play, or like a graceless wight who 
journeys on a borrowed horse. 

" Once my hand's on the accursed thing's hilt again," 
he muttered between jarring teeth, " I can have a fresh 
horse, or half-a-dozen of them ; health for Fatima, and — 
hell's flames, or the smell of them here on earth, for my- 
self ! So then ! Gallop, horse ! You who came to me 
by the devil's will, carry me quickly to his clutches again. 
Gallop, I say ; don't let me lose my soul and my love as 
well." 

So, muttering, he flew along on the grey horse's back j 
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and, devil-sent or no, the stallion proved itself a gallant 
beast that day, fleet, sure-footed, and sounder in wind than 
a Cape Juby camel. But as himself had said, it was 
Hamadi's loss that the old man whom he pursued rode a 
fast mule. The amount of ground which a fast mule will 
cover in a day's journeying hath ever been a source of 
wonder and admiration to those who travel on horseback. 
In this case, and for Hamadi, the same matter became a 
source of distress and the cause of some hard swearing. 
The grey horse was not spared that day, ten minutes' pause 
in the full blaze of noon being all the time allowed him for 
recovery after a long morning, the bulk of which had seen 
him at the gallop. 

Though well down on the arch of heaven, the sun was 
still scorching all that country's face when Hamadi had his 
first glimpse of the quariy he hunted. Far ahead, on the 
crest of a little rise in the undulating, hundred-feet wide 
ribbon of hoof-marks which is called the Marakeesh road, 
Hamadi made out a bent figure of a man crouching low 
over his saddle's front peak, and mounted on a tall, red mule. 

'' Ohe ! " yelled Hamadi. His voice was hoarse as a 
vulture's, the mouth of him being crusted over with dust. 
" Ohe, Abd' Rokm'n ! " 

The grey stallion plunged on at a gasping three-legged 
gallop, the sharp corners of Hamadi's great triangular 
stirrup-irons pressing unmercifully on his flanks the while. 

Seven separate times Hamadi hailed the old warlock, 
and at length, when the exhausted grey horse was near 
enough to catch some of the dust raised by the mule, 
Abdul Rokman drew rein, pushed back the hoods of his 
two djellabs, and turned slowly about in his saddle. 

" Ah, my young friend of Beni Arash ! how is all with 
thee ? What is the news with thee, Hamadi ? You ride 
on the Sultan's errands surely ; and thine own horse, too ! " 
chuckled the old nlan, as Hamadi climbed down from his 
grey, and the poor beast stood with neck outstretched, dis- 
tended eyes, and heaving flank, the gutted framework of a 
horse. 



\ 
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" Nay, Abd' Rokman, the errand is mine own, and 
should please thee," said Hamadi. " I have come for the 
Silver Knife, and I want it quickly. I have not a minute 
to spare. Am in haste — God pity me ! to reach en-nar, ^ 
you think ? Well, even so. Give me the Knife quickly, 
old man, and go thou then to end thy days in peace — a 
clean man, a whole man. Out with it, O Abdul Rokman." 

The old man scanned Hamadi up and down the while a 
half-mocking, half-pitying expression crept over his seamed 
and cross-seamed face, with its curious lack of human dig- 
nity, its forbidding wealth of animal cunning. 

"Ay, ay," he muttered. "Abuse it as one may, the 
Knife hath its powers, eh ? its attraction to youth ? Eh, 
yeh ; methinks I feel the swish of a ha'ik here. Red slip- 
pers,^ not yellow, Hamadi, covered the little feet of who 
sent thee, eh ? What then, scowl not at me, my son. He 
who seeks presents goeth ever with bared teeth, glavering, 
huh ? — If he be wise." 

^^ In Allah's name, old man, give me the accursed thing, 
earn thine own freedom, and let me go ! " 

*' Softly, softly, son. He who leapeth in haste repenteth 
in deep waters. How shall I know that thou hast truly 
learned thine own will ? How if the Knife comes back to 
me within the twenty-four hours ? " 

" Even then thou'rt no worse oflF," growled Hamadi. 

" Nor better oflF, Hamadi, for ministering to thy affairs. 
Nay, nay, Abdul Rokman is too old a man to sport with 
his life to pleasure a lad's fancy." 

" Look you, old man," said Hamadi, putting some con- 
straint upon his temper, and speaking quietly, " This is no 
fancy. I must have the Knife — must have it, Abdul Rok- 
man, and at once. But see, I will pass thee my word that 
I will never seek to give it back to thee." 

" But how if a change of mind should bring about a 
promise broken, my son ? Nay, bridle not at me. Have 

> The fire — in this case, hell-fire. 

« In Morocco red slippers are worn by women, yellow by men, among 
the Faithful. 
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I not shown thee that no man can take the Silver Knife by 
force." 

^^ Old man, it is in my mind that thy cunning is a far 
remove from wisdom and no great credit to thy beard. I 
am Hamad i, Arab Halal, and I have passed thee my word, 
as one Muslim to another. The sons of my fathers do 
not break promises. Give me the Knife, and thank God 
thou'rt quit of it." 

The old man's eyes, shrewd, twinkling, small eyes, fell 
before those of the youth, evading them, as a brute's eyes 
evade those of an angry man. Hamadi noticed this, and 
was the more cast down, remembering that when holding 
the Silver Knife he himself had been unable to bear the 
gaze of Achmet el Arash, the holy man. 

^^ Eh, yeh," hummed the old man, looking about him 
shiftily. " I knew not ye were of the Arab Halals, and in 
good sooth I will trust ye. But suflFer me, while yet I hold 
the Knife, to obtain shelter and food for the night." 

And there behind Hamadi, when he turned him round, 
was a stoutly thatched hut, charcoal in a brazier, and all 
the small matters necessary for a night's comfortable lodg- 
ing, standing where, two minutes before, no wisp of straw 
had broken the earth's sun-scorched bareness. 

" Prythee, delay me not," said Hamadi, while the old 
man fumbled under his djellab with that curious silver rope, 
so snake-like and lissom, upon which the Silver Knife is 
hung. '' A life is hanging in the balance till I arrive with 
this same devil's weapon to save it." 

" Nay, that can hardly be," said the old man, as, having 
at length disengaged its cord from his neck, he handed the 
knife in its strange, glittering sheath to Hamadi. " Dis- 
tance is nothing to the Silver Knife. Give thy commands 
here this minute, and this minute all will happen just as it 
would happen if thou wert there to see thy wish carried out." 

" I'yeh, by Allah, but I had not thought of that," said 
Hamadi. And grasping the knife's hilt, he cried aloud the 
words he had learned in his first adventure with Abdul 
Rokman, " Body's Master, hear ! " Then in a lower tone, 
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Hamadi added, " The end of Fatima's illness I seek, the 
healing of her wound, and her own old health for her this 
minute." He turned to the old man then. " And how 
know I, O Abdul Rokman, that my will is worked ? " 

" Nay, the Silver Knife never fails, my son, as thou 
shouldst know by now. If it be written that this is the 
day of thy love's death, then assuredly will she this day 
die. There is no other God but God. But that sickness 
from which she suffers, be it what it may, has altogether 
and entirely left her ; of that thou mayest be very sure." 

" Then must I hasten back to her," said the young man, 
sighing heavily as he passed the silver cord over his head, 
that the knife might hang under his djellab. Already he 
began to marvel at the reckless daring which had made him 
imperil his future existence through eternity for the mere 
mortal welfare of another — even Fatima. 

'* I am sorry for thee," he said, turning quite carelessly 
to his grey horse, and speaking in the beasfs own tongue to 
that weary animal, the while Abdul Rokman on the road- 
ride grinned to hear him. '' I am sorry for thee, but I must 
side back on the road I came by, and swiftly. Such work 
is not for thee. See, I will leave thee here with water and 
a mood of barley, till some traveller shall find thee. And 
meantime : " — Unconsciously, Hamadi reverted to the 
speech of human-kind — "Body's Master, hear! I have 
need of a fresh horse, own brother to the grey, but stronger 
and swifter, if that can be." 

From out space, the exhausted grey's "own brother" 
leaped into being before Hamadi. "Fatima will never 
notice the change," muttered the young man, mounting his 
new horse as he spoke, for the old one stood naked and 
unsaddled now, sniffing over a tub of water beside which 
was a basket of barley. " But I notice it," added Hamadi, 
his hand on the fresh horse's withers. "Son of the 
Prophet's own mare, what a neck! Liker to a strong 
plan's loins than a horse's neck 1 " 

" Stand thou 1 " he cried out in the horse tongue. And 
noticing then the manner of his speech, he turned to Abdul 
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Rokman, and, using the words of men and Believers, said : 
^^ Thou seest, the Knife is very surely mine, old man. I 
draw near to the beasts, even in speech, being beholden to 
the *Body*8 Master.' " 

^^ Knowledge is a good thing, niy son, and the under- 
standing of many languages is useful. Having bought a 
man must needs pay." 

^^ Even to the owning of a voice which repels like a 
thing of * evil smell ! ' " 

^^ Give thy commands, and shalt own the sweetest voice 
in all the world of Islam." 

^^ Ah ! And then my Fatima would never turn away 
from me in ** 

^^ I warned thee long enough since, my son. He who 
hath the Silver Knife hath a wonder-working servant ; but 
— let him never look to win the love of man or woman, 
for that thing he cannot do. Love belongeth not altogether 
to the flesh, look you, and outside ministering to the body 
and bodily needs — ^all things which a man may touch with 
his hand — the Silver Knife is powerless. But a musical 
voice — a trifle — 'tis thine for the asking. Look not to win 
love with it, however. And so, peace go with thee, son. 
May Allah bring thee safely to thy journey's end." 

^^And with thee, peace," rejoined the young man 
moodily. Then, giving rein to his new horse, he started 
oiF at a canter, on the road by which he had come, leaving 
Abdul Rokman chuckling over preparations for an evening 
meal, the while the sun's dying rays fell athwart his long 
beard and bowed shoulders, with a suggestion of peace and 
comfort, for the which Hamadi, feeling forsaken now and 
alone in all El Maghreb, envied him. 

^^ And I go forth, into the night, with this silver devil on 
my breast, alone," muttered the youth ; adding then, in a 
lighter tone, and with a desire to hearten up his desolation : 
^^ But, presently, to find my Fatima, whole and happy once 
more ; my true love who will greet me as daylight greets a 
traveller who hath lost his way by night in a strange coun- 
try. B'Um Illah ! " 
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But do what he would (and Hamadi tried singing as he 
arode along, as well as the making of all sorts of hearty 
speeches to himself), the young man suffered, during that 
Slight's ride, from a mental depression such as he had never 
Icnown before. The croaking of frogs set his nerves 
a-quiver, and the howl of a jackal, though he understood 
its meaning now, as he had never understood a beast's cry 
lefore, struck a sudden, cold terror into his very vitals, 
^ore than once, when the moon had risen, the shadow of 
lis own horse's head, splashing on the palmetto scrub be- 
side him, startled Hamadi so that he came near to falling 
from the saddle ; and when, long after midnight, he drew 
near to Fatima's place of shelter, his nervous dread of he 
knew not what had reached such a pitch, that an effort was 
required to prevent his turning and galloping back by the 
way he had come. 

Altogether, it is likely that throughout his Shereefian 
Majesty's dominions there was no more badly scared man 
upon die road that nigl^t than Hamadi of Beni Arash. 
And, indeed, you will see at once that, particularly by 
night, when, if at any time, the devil's ministers are out 
and about, the Silver Knife was not exactly a wholesome 
thing, — ^hardly as comforting a thing, for example, as a tuft 
of saint's hair in a silken bag — to carry upon one's breast. 
Yet this was what Hamadi had to carry, and that, by no 
greater fault of his own than the yielding to a generous im- 
pulse. He had to carry it, and the thing knocked upon his 
breast-bone, gnawing the courage out of him, as a pariah 
gnaws the still quivering heart from out a horse that hath 
fallen for the last time. 

At long last the end of it came, and Hamadi drew rein 
outside the hut he had left in the dawning of that day. 
Before the hut stood Fatima, smiling up in the moon's 
face, and waiting to greet her lover. 

^^ God be praised, she is whole again — let be what will 
be," muttered Hamadi. And to have heard him you might 
have sworn he spoke with sadness, and in the matter of 
some grievous thing. 



^, 
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** Welcome, O Hamadi ? Thy Fatima, by Allah's 
grace, is herself again, and no need of thy good doctor's 
medicine." 

" Ah ! By the holy Prophet's beard, to be sure ! — I had 
not thought of that ! And so thou hast no need of my 
cure. 'Twas a wasted journey, my Fatima, eh ? " 

The girl shrank back from him, her great eyes made 
round by wonder. 

" Why, thou'rt surely — Good Hamadi, Fatima is none 
the less grateful to thee, but indeed thy words are strange 
in mine ears. Dear Hamadi, surely it cannot be that 
thou'rt sorry to find me well, who have been near to 
death ? " 

" Sorry — nay. That were a most scurry thought for my 
father's son to have. Nay, 'tis but what I looked for, to 
find thee whole again, my Fatima, seeing that I — but to 
be sure, it was nought to do with my cure, now was it i 
Nay, nay, to be sure, that could not be. Praise be thou'rt 
well, no matter what the cure ; and so, rest we after our 
this day's doings ; eh, my Fatima ? " 

They entered the hut, and the young man remembered 
that he had not eaten that day. To avoid calling Fatima's 
attention to his manner of obtaining food, Hamadi went 
out and fumbled with his horse's saddle, whilst making use 
of the Silver Knife. Presently he returned to the hut, 
carrying a basket which Fatima had not before noticed. 
They supped well, these two, and the grey horse wanted for 
nothing that night. In the hut no good thing was lacking 
that a man might put his hand upon and feel. As regards 
other matters, of the rarer sort, things not tangible, — 
Hamadi was weary after his long day in the saddle. So, 
having eaten, he laid down and slept. , 

When he awoke after some six or seven hours of deep ^ 
sleep, Hamadi rubbed his eyes and raised himself upon one 
elbow to look out through the opening at the hut's entrance, /i 
Fatima was sitting there, cross-legged, her rounded chin i 
resting in the hollow of one small hand, her dark fringed 
black eyes fixed dreamily upon her lover's face. Even as 
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he looked at her, her eyes assumed the disconcerted, pur- 
poseless expression which resembles a small boy's '' Please, 
it wasn't me ! " But Hamadi had caught the tail of her 
vanished gaze, her critical, wondering scrutiny, and the 
thought of it chilled his waking senses, and gave the new 
day its colour for this young man. 

Wishing to think a little before committing himself to 
speech, Hamadi closed his eyes again, and turned his head 
as though still sleeping. He knew instinctively what was 
taking place in the girl's heart. 

*' The curse works," he thought to himself. " He who 
holds the Silver Knife must not look to win the love of 
men or women. It is not the voice this time that is. like 
an ' evil-smelling thing,' but something else. Well, I knew 
it must come. I have saved my true love's life. She 
knows nothing of that. And my reward is that I have 
lost her heart. Seeing that there is but one thing for a 
true man to do: set her free. B*ism Illah I That she 
may fall into the hands of the first passer-by to be sold for 
a slave, or kept for a dancing girl ! There speaks thine 
own selfish desire for her, O Hamadi. But nathless it 
is true. She hath no friend or guardian left upon earth. 
She will take me for her husband, and if I ask it oiF her, 
can I tell her to leave me ? Can I — No, by Allah and the 
Prophet, she must be my wife ; and though I have lost her 
heart, if she did but know it, it was for love of her I lost 
it. And she will be better off with me. At least, the girl 
who weds the owner of the Silver Knife stands in no 
danger of feeling poverty." 

Then Hamadi opened his eyes and greeted Fatima as 
though only now awaking. She returned his greeting, 
soberly but in all kindness, and when he had watered his 
horse, given the beast barley and washed himself in the 
stream hard by, the two sat down to break their fast with 
the remains of last night's plentiful supper. 

"Fatima," began the young man, his meal ended, 
"when I did leave thee here, to ride through a summer's 
day after that which would bring thee back from the gates 
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of death, I asked of thee two promises. Beloved, I rode j 
hard through the day's heat. I obtained that which I | 
sought, and rode with it through the night's darkness to 
thee. I found thee whole, praise be to Allah. Who shall 
say what cured thee ? Who would say that my ride and 
my prayers went for nothing in the saving of thee ? Only 
wno can see into the mind of Allah, and that's no man or 
woman known to us, my Fatima." 

" Nay. Most surely I would never say it, O Hamadi." 
Fatima flushed guiltily. ^^ Indeed I am most grateful to 
thee." 

'' Well, Beloved, thy first promise was most piously held 
to. Ye stirred not from this place. Then, for the odier— 
There ! It was but half spoken, I know — ^That thou 

shouldst never look coldly upon thy Hamadi, and Thou 

hast not so looked, eh ? Nay, Light of mine eyes, hide not 
thy sweet face from me, but hear thou me, who love thee 
very dearly ! " 

" Indeed, O Hamadi, I have not meant — indeed I am 
very grateful to thee." 

The young man made a little moaning sound. You are 
to remember that he really loved the girl. This reiteration 
of gratitude from a young girl to her lover was rather hard 
to bear J but Hamadi was not unprepared for it, and he had 
thought out what things he meant to do. 

" Well then, dear Heart," he said, " thou'lt give thyself 
to me, is it not so ? My good grey horse will make a light 
burden of us two. Hamadi is no poor man as thou knowest. 
— Girls know nothing of affairs, among true believers, at 
all events. The inference was that Hamadi had inherited 
all that his dead father had possessed, though as a fact this 
legacy had gone to the Sultan's soldiers." — " I have a fine 
garden outside Marakeesh, and that which will pay for the 
building of a fine house there, withal. At Beni Khan, 
which is but one day from here, the Kadi shall make us 
man and wife, that all men may know us for that same 
when we enter Marakeesh. And for so trusting me. Be- 
loved, thou shalt never feel regret ; nay, no matter what 
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filing is in thy mind at this present, shalt never have cause 
^r sorrow that Hamadi is thy husband." 

" That I know well, O Hamadi ; rather pride and grati- 
tude." Fatima was sensible of the fact that Hamadi was 
^00 generous to remind her that he practically offered him- 
^f and all he had to a beggar girl. He did it to the full 
as humbly as though she were a Wazeer*s daughter, which 
^as the more to his credit by token that the girl was there 
at his hand, her friends all dead, and no one to say him nay 
if he chose to make her his slave. But Hamadi was not 
that kind of young man, and, understanding this, Fatima 
respected and admired him greatly, because of it, reviling 
herself inwardly the while for that her love of him had died 
within her at the very moment of his return from a journey 
undertaken on her behalf; died away like sun-kissed mist 
upon a mountain-side, and for no earthly cause that she 
could lay name to, even in her own mind. 

^^ But if he can be so generous, Fatima at least can be 
just," thought the maid. And so when he kissed her fore- 
head and invoked Allah's blessing on their journey, before 
mounting the grey horse, Fatima flung her arms about his 
neck, and kissed him with tears in her eyes, and a shiver of 
physical repugnance in her body, the meaning or cause of 
which was clean beyond her powers of understanding. 
But Hamadi, who took the kiss gratefully, he was wiser, or 
at least knew more, and he cursed the silver Knife under 
his breath, when he felt the girl's arms draw away from 
him, as a man draws back from contact with a frog. 

All through that day they rode together, Fatima perched 
just inside the great crimson four-peak of Hamadi's saddle, 
the young man behind her, and chattering away to pass the 
time for her, in a voice more musical, so it seemed to the 
girl, than she had ever heard before. They got on better 
together when, as during this ride, their eyes could not meet. 

In the late afternoon, Beni Khan was reached, and be- 
fore sunset the Kadi of this town had made man and wife 
of the travelling pair; quietly, and with no gun-firing, 
drum-beating, or horn-playing. 
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** We've long life before us for our entertainment," said 
Hamadi ; '^ and in Marakeesh, my Fatima, when our house 
is ready — I think the building of it will be well started by 
now, for word was sent some while back — ^you shall have 
a marriage feast every week/* 

From a few vague murmurs, Fatima gathered that ar- 
rangements had been long in hand for the building of. 
Hamadi's house at Marakeesh, and, being but a woman,! 
she naturally did not expect or wish to understand details 
as to ways and means. But for all that, her life and its 
events during the next few weeks was no less than a lon§{: « 
round of marvels and surprises to Fatima, brought up 
simply, as she had been, in a small village. 

To begin with, as a marriage gift, Hamadi presented her 
in Beni Khan— or, to be strictly accurate, just outside Beki 
Khan, where they came upon it standing tethered, as a sur- 
prise for Fatima — with the most magnificent white mule 
ever seen, saddled like a Sultan's horse and caparisoned 
most beautifully in purple and green. Then, too, the 
young husband obtained two slaves and three laden pack 
animals in Beni Khan, so that the progress to Marakeesh 
was an affair of some state. 

In Hamadi's garden outside Mai;akeesh — and Fatima did 
find time to wonder for a moment or so, why she had never 
chanced to hear of this valuable property before — quite an 
army of workmen were found engaged upon the erection 
of a house such as any Basha might have been proud to live 
in. As for Fatima and Hamadi, they took up their abode 
in a straw hut near the foot of the garden, the which had 
been used for the storing of fruit. For Hamadi's garden 
was one which must at one time have belonged to a Grand 
Wazeer, or some other great man. Every kind of fruit 
tree that a man could think of was there between the 
garden's high walls of solid masonry. Two beautiful wells 
there were, with roofs over them like little houses, where 
half-a-dozen women might have sat and chatted over the 
water-drawing. Shelters of fine trellis-work, with tiled 
floors beneath them, made the garden a place in which 
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really one's slippers were hardly more necessary to comfort 
than they would be within doors. And altogether, as 
Fatima wandered among the trees with her lord, for whom 
the novelty of all these nne things made her forget at times 
that she had no real love, the conclusion arrived at between 
the two was that with such a garden as this to live in, a 

f^ man would be a glutton who should desire the walled shelter 
of a house as well. 

But presently '^ ed dar el mareeh," the pleasant house, as 
folk began to call Hamadi's new home, was completed and 

-jA furnished ready for its tenants. Rich carpets from Rabat, 

' ' Unc Fas trays and leathern cushions, guns and swords from 

f' every corner of El Maghreb, glasses and cups more 

\r numerous than a man could think of, fine hangings upon 

every wall, and shelves and brackets painted in the brightest 

colours ever seen ; all these and more beautiful things than 

could be remembered and told of, were to be found within 

the walls of Hamadi's fine house. And in the great central 

patio upon which all the rooms opened, Hamadi had a tall, 

bearing orange tree planted, the branches of which seemed 

cut out of the deep blue of the heavens when one looked 

up through them from the tiled floor of the patio. 

Then, upon the vciry first morning after the completion 
of the house, a soldier came to Hamadi from the Basha of 
Marakeesh, inviting him to pay his respects to the city's 
master. Hamadi sighed, for, though in the midst of his 
aflFairs he had taken no thought of this contingency, he 
knew quite well what the invitation meant. So he retired 
to a private place and called upon the ^^ Body's Master" to 
supply him with a bag of a thousand dollars. Then, put- 
ting on his poorest djellab, and taking with him only one 
slave, Hamadi fared forth to visit the Basha. 

" The fortune left me by my father is small, my lord," 
said Hamadi to the Basha, but with care, and my lord's 
favour and protection, I make no doubt that I can hand 
a thousand dollars each year to the Basha, and manage, too, 
to pay the tithes as well." 

The Basha smiled, and for the present contented himself 
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with this promise, and its earnest in the shape of that bag 
which Hamadi's slave carried. 

Two weeks later word was brought to Hamadi, and this 
time four armed soldiers bore the message, that die Basha 
required five thousand dollars of him before evening. A 
broad hint reminded Hamadi that, failing compliance, the 
haboos ^ of the Kasbah would be his place of lodging that 
night. Hamadi paid over the money in the course of that 
day, but by no means rid himself of trouble thereby. 

" There is an end to all things," muttered Hamadi, as , 
he lay stretched on one of his fine Berbers in a private 
room. '' The money comes easily enough by this devil's 
Knife of mine. Yes, and a sore and bitter interest I must 
presently pay upon it when the mouth of hell opens to 
take me in. Then poor Hamadi will be no more than fuel 
through all eternity. That is one trouble, and a great one 
enough for mv father's son to bear, too. But at least it 
is not a trouble for to-day. The other is. All the world 
knows that a Basha's appetite for dollars is like the belly 
of the deep sea, that cannot be filled, though all mankind 
were spilled in it. To-day five thousand dollars. ^ That 
came mighty easily,' says the Basha ; ^ I'll have ten next 
week.' He gets the ten and begins to think. Being 
a Basha he must have his banker on a chain. ^ This is to 
be greater than a Basha, greater than a Sultan,' says he. 
^ In duty to our lord the Sultan, and to myself, I must have 
this man in the Kasbah. We must get at the root of his 
wealth.' And then poor Hamadi is thrown into chains in 
the Kasbah, while the Basha's soldiers make free with his 
house and — and his wife. True, I have the Knife. I can 
make a hole in the Kasbah wall and escape. The devil 
hath a care of me. Yes, and have mine head lopped oiF 
next day, and stuck on a spear to warn the Sok idlers 
against wizardry and dealings with Shaitan ! Not Shaitan 
himself could help a man when his head was gone. And 
after that, the red underpart of hell to repent in. Ah, 
woe's me, but my heart grieveth for poor Hamadi, who 

1 Prison of the citadeL 
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wadeth in deep waters, and soon shall have no footing at 
aU." 

Now, it happened that while Hamadi lay privately be- 
moaning his poor plight and poorer outlook, Fatima, the 
gazelle-eyed, was for her part wandering through the great 

i;arden in search of her husband, than whom she was now 
ittle if at all more happy. And the causes of her unrest 
were such as a woman might understand more readily than 
would any man. Knowing as she did that for some inex- 
plicable reason there could be found in all her heart no 
grain of warm and proper wifely leaning towards her man, 
Fatima's conscience smote her unceasingly with accusations 
of ingratitude, neglect, and coldness to her natural lord. 
In these last days, too, she had seen the lines of care and 
sadness deepening upon Hamadi's face, and for each one of 
them her conscience had smitten her afresh, with recollec- 
tions of the happy, careless youth Hamadi had always been 
before she had fallen sick, he had ridden away to bring a 
cure to her, and, finally, they had become man and wife. 

" So," she murmured, whilst searching for her husband ; 
he has given all I have to me, and, in return, I bring him 
not even love, but only sleepless care and unrest. Let me 
find him now and wrap him round with loving ways, the 
which, mav be, will seem as sweet to him, poor fellow, as 
love would be to him, — or to me" It is perhaps a pity that 
Hamadi could not have heard these last three words, since 
they came from a young wife. 

At last Fatima entered the house and came upon her 
husband where he lay, and where, to tell the truth without 
shame to the young man since he had real cause for grief, 
she found him weeping. At this Fatima's calmness quite 
deserted her, and, flinging herself down beside her lord, she 
burst out with a passionate string of reproaches and accusa- 
tions against herself, calling Heaven to witness that she had 
made a miserable man of the happiest, truest youth in Beni 
Arash, and finally demanding that Hamadi should put her 
out of his way by the simple means of selling her in the 
slave Sok, or burying his dagger between her breasts. 
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" That would I never, my Beloved," cried Hatnadi, sit- 
ting up on his carpet, and striving with a man's shame to 
hide the traces of his tears; ^^even though there were truth 
in what thou sayest. And there is none. Ah me, my little 
Fatima, my beautiful, my black-eyed, my pearl of women. 
And I had thought to shield thee from all this to hide it 
from thee, blinding thy great eyes with fine clothes and 
riches. But since that may not be I must even tell thee all 
there is to tell. Then at the worst of it, and even if you 
despise Hamadi, you will know that what he now is his 
love for thee made him. To save thee it was, O Fatima, 
that he bound himself to hell and became owner of the 
Silver Knife." 

So then, Hamadi opened his bosom and out with the 
whole stoiy of the Silver Knife, and how it came into his 
possession. Far on into the night the two sat there talking 
over their position, until the servants of the house were all 
asleep, one here and one there, in the places to which their 
duties took them. 

Fatima was deeply touched when she learned the terrible 
risk that Hamadi had run for love of her and to win back 
her health ; and though there was that in her husband, she 
knew not what, which made her body to shrink from con- 
tact with his body, yet her whole mind and heart were 
given up to respect and admiration for him, and she felt all 
through her, that she blithely could have gone to her death 
to save him pain. As the old warlock had said to Hamadi: 
" Love is not altogether a thing of the flesh, look you," 
Fatima proved it on this night of her husband's unbosom- 
ing ; for in truth she loved the man now, while her flesh 
revolted from him. 

Presently she spake out, after remaining for long buried 
in thought. There was proper wifely deference in her 
tone and demeanour while speaking, and this is what she 
said — 

'' My husband, it would seem to me that between us who 
be man and wife, all the giving and the doing hath up till 
now been upon the one side. AH things, even to the risk- 
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ing of thy soul, have I accepted at thy hands, and given not 
so much as a word of sympathy or counsel in return. 
There must be a change here, lord of me, else will Allah 
smite me out of heaven for a graceless, thankless creature. 
Have I thy leave now to say what is in my mind, and offer 
a wife's counsel and advice to her lord ? " 

^^ Dear heart, thy speech soothes me like hacheesh ; thy 
words tinkle in mine ears like sweetest music." 

^^ Well then, O Hamadi, to me it doth seem most clear 
that this fine house and Marakeesh are no proper places for 
thee and for me. Here is a Basha who hath some suspicion 
of thy power with money. His greed is bottomless, and 
its only check thy death — if we remain. We should go 
then. That is one thing, and affects our mortal welfare. 
Well, then, the more important matter is the care of our 
souls, my Hamadi, and in that too, one thought seems clear 
and certain in my mind. We must make no further use 
of this devil's servant which love of me hung round thy 
neck. It is true enough that among believers we are not 
likely to find another brave like my Hamadi, to dare so far 
as to accept ownership of the Knife. But there is Tan- 
giers, my husband. Thou knowest that I was there with 
my mother and father two long years. It is no farther 
than ten or twelve days, or two weeks at most, from here. 
And there be Christians and other infidels in abundance, 
nien doomed in any case to burn eternally in hell, and 
further, O Hamadi, men whose silly vanity is such that 
they believe no stories save those which their fellow infidels 
make up. They would have no fear of the Knife, because 
they would not believe in the terrible penalty which must 
be paid bv him who dies possessing it. Let us to Tangiers 
then, telhng the Basha here that we go on a journey which 
you hope to make profitable — that is no more than truth — 
and asking him to place a guard here to watch over the 
house in our absence." 

Hamadi was weighing his wife's every word while she 
spoke, and telling himself that whatever his portion in the 
next world there could be no manner of doubt that he had 
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for wife in this world a woman whose ready understanding 
and clear intelligence was marvellous in her and would have 
been creditable in a man. But dear as she was to him, she 
was a woman. There is in all men some spark of the Kadi 
or oracle. Hamadi's share of it, and perhaps, his good na- 
ture as well — led him to say — 

'' But, O Fatima, even in dealing with unbelievers, and 
in Christian-ridden Tangiers, there is a decency to be ob- 
served. It would be hard altogether to steel one's heart. 
Because of an infidel's benighted foolishness, to force cer- 
tain hell-fire upon him My Fatima ! " 

" Better him than thee," rejoined the woman in Fatima. 
^^ But put that aside, my husband. Say we will leave here 
for Tangiers, for safety's sake. Then regarding the Knife, 
I have other plans, the which we can talk of at leisure. I 
believe we can earn freedom from the Knife and its curse 
by never using it. Its use maketh for the masteiy of the 
flesh. Thou hast said it — Body's Master ! — Let us take 
what need be to win clear of this place, which is not whole- 
some for my Hamadi, and refuse then to take any other 
favour at ' Body's Master's ' hands. How then should we 
be saddled with the curse which comes of using the silver 
devil ? " 

The upshot of the matter was, as any one who had over- 
heard this husband and wife in their confidences must needs 
have expected, that within three days, Hamadi and Fatima 
started out from their fine house in Marakeesh, taking with 
them no more than three slaves and half-a-dozen pack an- 
imals ; and heading in the direction of Tangiers ; that port 
of El Maghreb, which by reason of its swarm of Jews 
and Christians and other infidels is hardly of El Maghreb 
at all. 

Their journey like all journeys was not without its 
happenings and misadventures, but these — a skirmish with 
two robbers, a loss of bearings and consequent two days 
without water, the drowning of a pack-horse while crossing 
a river, these and other small matters, were too much in the 
groove of travellers' experiences to merit any words here. 
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Arrived at length in Tangiers, with its babel of tongues, 
its hosts of unashamed, unveiled women, and staring glassed- 
windowed Christian dwellings, and withal, the fascination 
of its corruptness, Hamadi rented a small house near the 
Kasbah, and saw to it that his wife enjoyed cleanliness and 
privacy in this shameless place. 

During these days which had passed since Hamadi's 
confession to his wife, the Silver Knife had lain hidden 
away in a great bundle of clothing. They had used it 
once, to obtain a needful store of money, but since then, 
even when their pack-horse was lost and upon other occa- 
sions of temptation, they had rigidly abstained from ever 
naming the accursed thing between themselves, or in their 
thoughts. 

" One year's trial let us make in this way," Fatima had 
said, '' before seeking to saddle even an unbeliever with 
this weapon of Shaitan." 

You will at once perceive that Fatima had learned some- 
what of the management of husbands. And indeed she was 
the more encouraged in this pretence at agreeing with her 
lord, in that with every day that passed without advantage 
being taken of the Knife's powers, Fatima experienced a 
lessening of that curious shrinking from Hamadi, which 
she had been so pained to feel growing in her from the 
time of his return to the hut near Beni Arash, on to the 
evening of their talk in Marakeesh. 

Acting upon Fatima's advice, Hamadi so far humbled 
himself as to go before the Basha or Consul of the English 
in Tangiers, in order to obtain there that thing which is 
called " protection," a process by which a believer may be 
ensured against such undue pressure from the real Basha, 
the Sultan's officer, as Hamadi had suffered in Marakeesh. 
In the Consulate, Hamadi was told without much ceremony 
that nothing could be done for him, unless through the suit 
of a British subject who had dealings with him. 

Hamadi walked out from that Christian building more 
than a little cast down at having so humbled himself for no 
return. Outside, however, and in the town Sok, he was 
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touched upon the shoulder by a N'zrani,^ who it seemed 
had been a listener during his interview with the bailiff of 
the Consulate. This N'zrani, a rather evil-looking man 
with swollen cheeks and curious bluish lines about his eyes 
and nostrils, saluted Hamadi in Arabic, but with words 
grouped oddly and mouthed in the strange Christian fashion. 

'' A scurvy-looking knave," thought Hamadi ; " but be- 
ing an infidel it may be that he cannot help that. His 
mouth shakes like a jelly, and his breath, by Allah, is sin- 
gularly offensive.*' 

In effect the N'zrani's words were — "Hey, Mooro! 
So you want protection, do you ? I might get it for you 
if I thought I would. What's your particular kind of 
thieving, anyhow ? What do you do ? " 

" I — I do nothing," replied Hamadi in some confusion. 

*' Aha ! a gentleman, ch ? good — damned good ! Well, 
how much money have you ? " 

"Enough for my needs," replied Hamadi stiffly, and 
mindful now of his breeding. 

'' Ay, ay ; enough for your needs, eh ? Enough to give 
me three hundred dollars if I get you a protection paper ? " 

" Yes, enough for that." 

"Oho! But I want five hundred dollars, have you 
enough for that, huh ? " 

But Hamadi was a young man of some discernment, and 
so he drew in at this. The end of it was that three hun- 
dred and thirty dollars passed from Hamadi to the N'zrani, 
who insisted vehemently on what he called " wetting the 
bargain ! " and Hamadi obtained a protection paper from 
the Consulate, setting forth that he shared certain vague 
business interests with one John William Turner who 
called himself an importer, and certainly was accountable 
for the importation of a considerable quantity of "stone- 
face gin " from Hamburgh. 

Wishing to be civil, Hamadi took the N'zrani as far as 
the doorway of his little house and drank coffee there with 
his " partner," as John William called himself. After this, 

^ Naiateue, or Christian. 
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whenever the two met in Tangiers streets or Sok, the 
Englishman would invite Hamadi to come and drink with 
him. Hamadi, as became his faith and family would de- 
cline, and they would part amicably when John William 
had borrowed a peseta or it might be half a dollar from his 
partner. Thus, and in no way further were their business 
relations maintained, and Hamadi secured against extortion 
of a grosser kind from the Basha of Tangiers. 

Once in every week Hamadi and Fatima invested eight 
dollars in the purchase of two hundred loaves of bread. 
These were distributed in the Kasbah prison, and in this 
way the unfortunates who lay there in chains were once a 
week fed full by Hamadi's bounty. But this was only one 
of many small practices which together earned for Fatima 
and Hamadi a sweet-savoured repute in Tangiers. And all 
the while the Silver Knife remained snugly hidden in the 
depths of a great bundle, and was never looked at by its 
owner. 

So time wore on until almost a year had passed since 
Hamadi left Marakeesh. Then a thing happened. 

Hamadi sat one afternoon on the bunk inside the door 
of his little house, strumming idly at a ginbri, and thinking 
of nothing in particular. Fatima had gone that day with 
some other women to visit the shrine at a saint's grave near 
Tangiers. Of a sudden Hamadi cast his eyes down, and 
there was the Silver Knife lying athwart his knees below 
the ginbri. 

" One God ! " cried the young man, " what is this ? " 

Now the answer which came to him was even more 
terrifying to Hamadi than had been the circumstance which 
gave rise to his exclamation. This was the way of it. 
Hamadi heard and felt a rushing through the air close be- 
side him as of a great bird flying very swiftly. He saw 
nothing, however, yet started back in his seat, for that he 
felt in every fibre of him that some living thing stood be- 
fore him and could see him. 

" O Hamadi ! " and at the sound of these words, spoken 
plainly in a voice that came from some thing or being no 
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more than a vard in front of him, great beads of sweat 
started out unaer Hamadi's turban, and he trembled so that 
the ginbri left his hands and clattered down upon the tiles. 
^^ Fear not, Hamadi, but listen, for I who speak am the 
Body's Master, and would warn thee against a kind of fool- 
ishness from which there is no withdrawing when a certain 
point is passed. That which lieth in thy lap makes me 
thy servant and the treasures of the world thy playthings. 
To lose it and its power is to lose the most precious thing 
upon earth or in the Seven Seas. To rob the world of it 
for ever would be to rob earth of its glory, the future of 
its greatest men, the present of its richest treasures. 
Thou'rt doing both. Hear thou me, for I cannot speak 
again, and no man may answer me." 

Hamadi shuddered. "Answer //," he thought; "kind 
Allah forbid ! " 

^^ He who during one whole year holds tjie Silver Knife 
and useth it not once for his own or his wife's benefit for- 
feits the knife for ever, and becomes for all time as one 
who hath never seen it." — Hamadi's upper lip stiffened a 
little at this. " More, O foolish Hamadi, and I come to 
caution thee, because already thy cowardice had made thee 
do what never mortal before thee hath done since thy 
mother Eve gave the knife to her son ; more, I say, should 
you or any mortal hold the Knife and use it not for the 
whole of a year, then that very day the Silver Knife shall 
vanish altogether from this earth and never enter human 
hands again. This is the law. Not Shaitan himself can 
alter it. Thou hast but four-and-twenty hours before thee. 
Be warned, O Hamadi, lest a time cometh to thee of bitter 
and unavailing regret. Let not to-morrow's sun go down 
on a world that lacks for ever the Silver Knife. Give it 
rather to a wiser man ; or better, use it. I am — gone ! " 

For some moments Hamadi sat there staring before him, 
half-choked with amazement, bewildered fear, and hope* 
Then with a heavy kick from without the door of his 
house was opened, and there entered to him brusquely John 
William Turner, N'zrani and " importer." 
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" Hamadi stammered out a greeting. John William spat 
upon the tiled floor and flung himself upon the bunk. 

^^ Hamadi/' he said, tacking a foreign expression to the 
name, ^^ I am in a devil of a hole. I want two hundred 
and twenty pounds this blessed night — ^that's about fourteen 
hundred dollars — and if I don't get it, your partner will 
see the inside pf the Consular prison no later than to-mor- 
row morning. Mr. Hamadi, you'll have no one to protect 
you then, sonny. Think of the care I've taken of you ! 
Couldn't you and your friends raise fourteen hundred dol- 
lars to-night, Hamadi ? It's prison for me else, certain 
sure, and that's the naked truth. I've been what they call 
in my lingo a ^ dam sweep,' Hamadi, and with us N'zranis, 
curse it ! that means prison, haboos, chokee — sabe ? What 
do you think ? " 

The N'zrani looked at Hamadi, but there was no definite 
hope in his look or in his tone. He spoke with the reck- 
lessness of a man run down at his tether's end. 

"That's a queer Knife you've got there, Hamadi. 

What " 

" I cannot give you fourteen hundred dollars," began 
Hamadi slowly, " but I have here a means of getting 
them." 

Hamadi had conceived a curious sort of half liking for 
the importer, which in view of their financial relations was 
perhaps scarcely prudent. However he had conceived it, 
and now his heart was full of pity for this infidel, fore- 
doomed to burn in the hereafter, and apparently fallen upon 
evil days in this world. So he told him at length the story 
of the Silver Knife, the powers, pains, and penalties which 
accompanied its ownership. Special stress was laid upon 
the pains and penalties by Hamadi, and he proceeded then 
to recount the extraordinary adventure through which he 
had passed that afternoon. Finally hq offered to save John 
William from ruin by letting him have the Knife for a few 
hours, to test it and obtain the sum of money required to 
secure him his liberty. 

One thing I implore thee for thy soul's sake to remem- 
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ber/' said Hamadi, " if the Knife be not returned to 
within four-and-twenty hours, then thou'rt its abso 
owner, and only such a year as I have spent can free 1 
from the accursed thing." 

Having heard his host to the end, the N'zrani pro 
his madness and ill-breedine by leaning back upon Hamac 
bunk and laughing long and loudly as an ass brays. 

^^ Ah,. Hamadi," he cried with tears in his bloodsl 
eyes, ^^ if I were not in such a devil of a hole, you reauy 
would amuse me. They tell stories like that to little girls 
and boys in my country, and even they don't believe 'em 
nowadays." 

^^ It is even as Fatima said then," muttered Hamadi, 
^^ and the infidels believe no stories but their own. Well, 
they will suffer enough in the next world. At least one 
may pity them in this." Then he turned again to the 
N'zrani and said, *' Well, friend, ye must believe what ye 
will. I have told thee the best that I can do towards help- 
ing thee. What I say is sooth, and if thy need were four- 
teen thousand dollars it would be no more difficult to sat- 
isfy, thou being holder of the Knife. At all events, I can 
have no motive in deceiving thee. Take thou the Knife. 
It is thine for a day. Give thy wish words, but in thine 
own house, and not in mine. Use the other words I told 
thee of. If thy wish is not answered, return thou here 
and call me liar. More I cannot do for thee. If thou'lt 
have none of it — I'm sorry for thee." 

"Well, come, that sounds fair enough. All right, 
sonny ; give us the Knife and let me go, for something I 
must do, pretty smartly too." 

So once more the Silver Knife changed hands, and John 
William swaggered off into Tangiers main street with 
Knife and cord crushed into his breast-pocket. 

At Josef's bazaar the N'zrani sold the Silver Knife for 
fifteen dollars after half-an-hour's haggling. When he 
arrived in his own room, in a house on the Marshan, the 
first object which caught his eye was the Silver Knife 
hanging at the foot of his bedstead. 
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*' A damned rum Arabian Nights' sort of old country 
this," he muttered. '' Hang me if I won't try the blessed 
thing anyhow ! No one's going to have the laugh at me 
for that?" 

Early on the afternoon of the following day a Christian 
rolled out between a cafe's swing-doors and stumbled into 
the arms of Hamadi in the city Sok. It was Johi^ Wil- 
liam, in a new, ready-made suit of clothes, and very full 
lof " stone-face " gin. 

'' All through this day I have hunted for thee," said 
Hamadi in the N'zrani's ear. 

"And now you've found me, eh? Well, come an' 
have a drink. I've got a special dispensation from Mo- 
hammed for you to drink gin, Mr. Hamadi. Come right 
along." 

"Give me the Knife," said Hamadi, supporting the 
Christian as he staggered. ^^ Sundown approacheth. Thou 
knowest the penalty." 

" Oh, penalty be hanged ; I've paid over the fourteen 
hundred, if that's what you mean ; and as for the Knife — 
what sort of a fool do you take me for, Mr. Hamadi ? 
That Knife's mine — a free gift — and whether or no, it'd 
take a stronger man than you to get it back from me. No, 
sir ! John William Turner is good-natured, but he's not 
quite the biggest fool on earth ! And so if you won't take 
a drink, Mr. Hamadi, I'm off. You're a decent sort as 
niggers go, and I'll buy you a permanent protection if you 
like, but no Silver Knife do you get out of me, sir. Eh ! 
Hands off! By God, I'll smash you if you lay a finger on 
me ! My person is pretty valuable, sir, and that's what's 
wrong with me. I asked you to drink, and you won't. 
All right ! I'll see to that protection, because I'm square, 
I am. But as to the Knife, that belongs to J. W. j and a 
pretty good Knife it is too. Salne! Allah's peace, you 
know ! So long ! Good-bye, Mr. Hamadi ! " 

And so the Silver Knife went to the unbelievers, as 
though they stood in need of any further passport to the 
place of burning ! However that may be, Hamadi never 
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saw the Knife again, and here the true stoiy of his adven- 
ture with it ends. 

Hamadi and Fatima stayed but a very little while in 
Christian-ridden Tangiers. They bought a good farm 
with the proceeds of a sale they held in Marakeesh, and as 
a man enjoying " protection," Hamadi has prospered ex- 
ceedingly. T^cy are laughed at by neighbours to this day 
for one thing : Fatima, so the neighbours say, has never 
got over her bride's love-sickness for her husband. She is 
a good mother, however, and Hamadi's sons are fine boys. 
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